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Your child will learn to love music—with an FM radio-phonograph 


Why is it that some children “take” so chorales and hymns, a Chopin waltz, a FREE: A full-color, 32 page booklet, 


readily to music, and discover, while still ragment of Tschaikowsky find their sure “Electronics—a New Science for a New 
young, the delight and wonder of this | way to the heart. Nothing later can take | World.” Electronics Department. General 
Electric, Sc henectady, Vew York. 


enchanted world? Often, it is simply that | away this early inspiration! 
parents accustom the child to hearing The General Electric FM radio-phono- 
good music on the radio-phonograph. 1 ph interpre is re ords with aston shing pine oe ee ee — 
What glorious and exciting hours an ritv. Actually. the child who listens ery evening except Sunday at 6:45 £.W.1. over 
iM radio-phonograph offers! Here, on to a Frequene Modulation radio has a has . ne c. On bypeane Bot seit gna ao 
shining black discs, are Pinocchio, Red <tinct advantage. Tones are full and Feta Ry prep it pe Pasovt esti pt athe. acid 
Riding Hood, Sleeping Beauty, and the rue in é the overtones which give including a General Electric FM radio-phonograph. 
magic tales of childhood spoken or set to music its color are faithfully reproduced. 
golden sones. , vy. ‘ radio produc tion is for war 3 
The child plays the records again and a But after Victory. you GENERAL | 
again. A sense of rhythm begins to de- — will be able to select a General Electric 
velop. Now the child listens to an orches- © FM radio-phonograph from many cabinet gapio... Tes 
tra, a violoncello, a pianist. The great — styles, and at a reasonable price. 170-B12 2 


Every General Electric radio is an electronic instrument 
Rar product electronic search, The newest kind of radio 
I you “Natural Color” 


conventional radio 














F YOU'VE had experience with rubber tractor tires, 
I you know that the amount of work you get out 
of your tractor depends on how its tires grip. So we 
ask you to take a good look at the tire shown here. 
It’s the Goodyear Sure-Grip, with the famous O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R tread. 

You see that the lugs are not joined down the center. 
That means this tread is self-cleaning —no “pockets” 
to pack up with earth and cause slippage. 

You see that those lugs are high and sharp—which 
means deep-biting, positive traction, backward as 
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EVEN SPACING 
Cuards against jerks 






y YOU SEF 


when you look at the 
Tinest tractor tire made! 


well as forward. Also, these lugs are even-spaced— 
so you know this tire will roll smoothly and pull 
without jerking. And each lug is buttressed at the base 
to give added protection against tearing off. 


On top of all this, you see the name “Goodyear” on 
this efficient, hard-working tire. And that tells you 
you're getting the finest tractor tire made today. For, 
whether in peacetime or wartime, whether made 
of natural rubber or synthetic rubber — every Good- 
year tire is the honest product of “the greatest name 
in rubber.”’ 


Sure-Grip—T. M. The Googyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Guards against lig tear 
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FIRST... 
Dissolve Morton's 
Tender-Quick in 
water to make a 
rich, fast-acting 
curing pickle, and 
pump this pickle 
into shoulders and 
hams along the 
bones. This starts 
the cure INSIDE 
prevents bone.- 
taint and under- 
cured spots. 
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THEN... 
Rub with Morton’s 
Sugar-Cure. This com- 
plete sugar curing salt 
strikes in from the 
OUTSIDE gives a 
thorough cure and rich 
wood-smoke flavor. 
Morton‘s Tender-Quick 
and Sugar-Cure, used 
together, give results 
you can get in no 
other way 


Morton's Sausage 
Seasoning con- 
tains salt, pep- 
Pers, sage and 
other spices — 
perfectly blend. 
ed and ready to 
use. Mix with the 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Chicago 4. Ulinois 












4 
ORE THAN a é thou- 
sand kinds of jobs 
are listed by the 
United states census, In- 
cluded are many types of 


work of which most of us 
have seldom heard When 
young people look forward 
to their life activities, they 
select from among those pro- 
fessions and occupations they 
know about. They pick the 
one that seems most interest 
ing, or the one that is most convenient to 
enter. I have often thought it would be a 
good idea to hang up on the wall of every 
school room from the sixth grade up a big 
chart with that U.S. census list of occupa- 


t 


tions pictured on it. The youngsters, looking 


it over from day to day, weuld have their 
curiosities aroused regarding things to do 
outside ther limited experience, | believe 


the result would be fewer square pegs in 
round holes, more happy lives, and a more 


produc tive nation. 


x *«* & ® 


MORE GOOD things for living and more 


ind better jobs can be expected only as more 
facts are turned up about the forces and 
materials of nature. New facts about petro- 
leum gave us scores of products people never 


enjoyed before, and made hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs. New facts about electricity, 
discovered by Edison and many others, gave 
us better light and power and millions of 
new jobs at work which didn’t exist before. 
New facts about milkweed have recently 
made some new jobs. A man once made a 
great many jobs, made a fortune for himself, 
and served the conveniences of everyone 
who writes. by putting a rubber on the end 
of a pencil. New facts and new ideas are 
the starters of new lines of progress. 


* 


That is why scientific research is so neces- 
sary. For years to come it cannot be over- 
done. Urgent and vital to the continued 
progress of our country is the constant ex- 
amination of the materials and forces of 
nature by inquiring men with scientific train- 
ing. Particularly important is that wholly 
new fields of study be opened up. With all 
this in mind, I believe that the public build- 
ing programs, which several states propose 
to help take up the postwar job slack, ought 
to include new and enlarged state labora- 
tories at their universities. If any state legis- 
lators read this column, I hope they will 
pursue this through another paragraph or 


two. 
* 


Public money will be spent to build new 
roads, bridges, hospitals, jails or other things 
which states may need. None of these can 


Wheeler McMillen 
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be as productive of new wealth 
which the state can tax in 
future years as greatly in- 
creased laboratory facilities. 
Let the state see that buildings 
are put up which are correctly 
adapted for scientific research 
of various kinds. Let the build- 
ings be fully equipped. Then, 
let it be provided that any 
industry or individual in the 
state may engage the facilities 
of this laboratory. Hundreds 
of smaller industries can not afford to have 
first class research departments, but they can 
afford enough to support a project in which 
they are interested. If the research they pay 
for yields a product they can commercialize, 
make sure that they can patent it and profit 
from it. That is the only way such research 
will get done. Too many public institutions 
nullify the results of their own research by 
being afraid somebody will make some money 
out of it. The money that is made out of the 
state’s raw materials will help everyone. 


* 


Gifts for research are likely to be fewer, 
with taxes high for years to come. Somebody 
may come along—indeed, somebody has 
with an elaborate scheme for more federal 
government research, and more federal con- 
trol. For the states themselves to move into 
this field would be far better. It will mean 
research more closely adapted to the mate- 
rials each state has. It will build the pros- 
perity of the state. Let no one be fooled into 
believing that the few existing laboratories 
can do all the study needed. The country 
could use a hundred times more research. 
If facilities are provided in the states and 
by the states, and if local industries are en- 
couraged to make full use of them, agricul- 
tural materials locally produced will have a 
better chance. And control of an important 
matter will not drift wholly to Washington. 


x *k k * 


YOU WOULD LIKE to live to be a healthy 
hundred years old, wouldn’t you? Well, I 
am organizing a society of people who are 
going to live to be more than a hundred. 
Want to join? Sure you do! All right, sign 
here! Your dues for this first year will be 
one thousand dollars. Yes, you pay the dues 
right now, in advance. | don’t know’ what 
they will be next year; probably more. What, 
you are not joining? Then you don’t want 
to live to be a hundred years old? Why not? 
Are you against living to a healthy old age? 
Are you opposed to people living to be a 
hundred? Don’t you want to do your duty 
to the human race by living to be a hundred? 
Aren’t you willing to assume your responsi- 
bility in this modern world? 

Or, are you just naturally a little skeptical 
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“HIV'YA SKIPPER ?”’ 


"It’s great to have you aboard. 


"I'm taking a good look at you now 
because I may not have another chance 
for a long while. 


“I'm shoving off soon, son, but before I 
gol want to tell you how I feel about you. 


“I didn't fully understand what this war 
was all about until you got here. Now I 
really know what I'm fighting for. 


“All l ever want you to know about dicta- 
tors and concentration camps and race 
hatreds and slave nations and all the rest 
of the mess we're trying to clean up today, 
is what you'll read in your history books 
when you're old enough to go to school. 


"I want you to grow up as a free Ameri- 
can in a free world. I want you to enjoy 
more and better opportunities for getting 
ahead than I ever had. I want you to 
plan and live your own life in your own 
way—the American way. 


BUY 
WAR BONDS Pr ER ae 
AND 
STAMPS 





“I want you to be free to climb as high 
in life as your own ability will take you 

free to believe, think and talk as your 
conscience dictates—free to live without 
fear, without hatred and without war. 


“Or else—I'd rather not come back at all!” 


* * © 


Helping support the deeds, sacrifices and 
hopes of America’s armed forces—of 
which this young father is a symbol—are 
30 million men and women, boys and 
girls on our nation’s six million farms. 


They, too, know what America is fighting 
for. They, too, are determined to insure 
for future generations the same rights 
and freedoms and opportunities which 
they themselves have enjoyed. 


That is why America’s farmers are toiling 
long, exhausting hours day in and day out 
to increase the already enormous flow 


of food and other farm products so vital 
to Victory. 


That is why America’s farmers want to 
remain free—free to run their own farms 
in their own individual ways without 
needless interference. 


But despite military successes and all pro- 
duction records, this war is far from won. 
Every American has a bigger-than-ever 
job to do. Buy more War Bonds and 
Stamps. Turn in more scrap. Work harder 
at the job—whatever it may be. 


Free American agriculture, business and 
labor, working together, are helping to 
speed the day when our boys will come 
home victorious. And when that great 
day comes, we shall owe them more than 
parades and speeches. We shall owe them 
opportunities for jobs, both on farms and 
in cities, and a free America worthy of 
their sacrifices. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE « STEEL FENCE POSTS * BALE .TIES 
ROOFING and SIDING « NAILS « STAPLES * BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS * PIPE 
CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 











RAINBOW IN THE SKY 


¢ There is good news in the 
work of American laboratories. 
It is a reason for confidence 
in the war and a promise for 
the future. 


Little is said about our scien- 
tists because they labor behind 
locked doors and their work is 
secret. But the topside of the 
German and Japanese armies 
and navies know about them. 
Things they do turn up at the 
front and make life harder for 
our enemies. 


After the war, from these 
same scientists and their labo- 
ratories, will come the things 
that make jobs, comforts, con- 


HELP THE WAR BY MAKING ONLY VITAL CALLS TO WAR-BUSY 
THAT'S MORE AND MORE ESSENTIAL EVERY DAY. 


CENTERS. 


veniences and luxuries for the 
American people. They hold 
out prospects for good use of 
the opportunities victory will 
bring. 

The Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, with some seven thou- 
sand workers, are among the 
many research groups that are 
devoted to winning the war. 

When that is Bell 
System scientists will be back 
on their old job of making 
your telephone service, and 


done. 


your human contacts over the 
distances, easier and better 


than ever. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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as to whether if you did join and pay your 
dues, you would actually live to be a hundred 
years old? After all, wanting to live that long, 
and achieving it, are horses of different hues. 
.. . Well, then, you want permanent world 
peace, don’t you? All right, let’s join right 
up with a world organization to insure the 
peace. What? You want to have some evi- 
dence that the scheme will work? Then you 
are against peace, against co-operation? Do 
you want to start the fires of a third world 
war? Aren’t you willing to assume your re- 
sponsibility in this modern world? 


x xk & * 


SERIOUSLY, I believe most Americans 
are fully willing to take whatever steps are 
most likely to preserve peace after this war. 
But thoughtful people do not want to sign 
a blank check in return for a promise. They 
don’t want their country to make commit- 
ments which they can not size up fairly well 
in advance. They know that wading is less 
likely to plunge them into deep water than 
diving. 

* 


Another point which properly is being 
raised is that no organization, whether neigh- 
borhood-wide or world-wide, can be much 
more effective than the individuals who run 
it. The peace of the world is not to be guar- 
anteed by a framework. Had there been a 
world state ten years ago, among its leaders 
would have been Chamberlain and Roosevelt. 
Their weak leadership was too frail to pre- 
' vent a war without a formal international 
organization, even though their two nations 
were co-operative. Is there reason to suppose 
that with the framework of a world state 
the same kind of leadership would have 
brought different results? 





xk kk * 
THE SUPERB achievement of the Amer- 


ican Revolution was that it gave peonle here 
a limited government. The Republic was 
organized so as to impose upon the citizen 
a minimum of coercion. For the first time in 
history government was resolutely pushed 
out of the way of progress. That is why the 
American people have built in this nation 
the first civilization on earth which has pro- 
duced enough food and goods for all its 
people to live in some degree of comfort. 
The human race has long suffered from too 
much politics, too much “statesmanship,” 
too much government, and not enough pro- 
duction. 
* 


A thousand years ago, while kings and 
princes were quarreling over boundaries 
and thrones, millions of people were hun- 
gry. Today the statesmen and rulers are 
doing the same thing, and again millions of 
people are starving. Instead of now creating 
super-governments, and instead of planning 
more responsibility and more authority for 
government, we may do better to strip gov- 
ernment down to the essentials. Then keep 
it out of the way of the farmers, workers, 
engineers, scientists and business men who 
can, if not interfered with, produce food 
and prosperity and happiness for the people 
of the world. 
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HERE’S hardly a General 
Motors wheel that isn’t whir- 
ring exclusively for war. 

Yes, the heat’s really on. And 
while we can’t tell you how many 
engines we're building, we can say 
this. You can find General Motors 
Diesels from African deserts to 
Burma jungles—and on the seas 
between. They’re in tanks, trucks, 
landing and patrol vessels, trac- 
tors and many other tools of war. 

And although our plants have 
been greatly expanded, and we’re 
making these engines at many 


times the prewar rate, they’re still 
asking for more. 
War’s a hard taskmaster and a 


the war is won, these enlarged 
production facilities for war’s de- 
mands will mean more econom- 
ical power for a better peacetime 
world. 


GM 


DIESEL 
POWER 

















New eras of transportation follow in 
the footsteps of war. Another rtew era 
of transportation is assured in the 
wake of this war. General Motors 
Diesel Locomotives already are es- 
tablishing new standards 


<2. 
vm w., 


ENGINES . .150 to 2000 HP... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Clevelond, Ohio 


OF “- ‘ i 3 i, . : 
LOCOMOTIVES. .......-..-snec1agss8U8CTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, le Gronge, a. 











O one but soldiers of the Army 
Service Forces can wear this 


emblem. 


But if anyone else on earth rated 
this insignia now, it certainly would 
be the farmers of America. 


They’re shipping 15,000 tons of 
food a day to our fighting forces. 


They’re sending five million dol- 
Jars’ worth a day to our lend-lease 


Allies. 


And they’re working to feed the 
rest of us who must keep war pro- 
duction humming at home. 


We know because we carry the 
greater part of the things the 
farmers produce. Added to other 
traffic, this requires a fully loaded 
freight train every four seconds. 


With materials searce, this has to 





AMERICAN 





Tr 
ore Oy 


he done with little more equip- 
ment than we had before the war. 


So our locomotives, our ears, 
everything about the railroads 


must be worked as never before. 


This means rapid wear and tear — 
more than can be replaced now. 
Like farmers, railroads are having 
to put off doing a lot of things 
which do not have to be done right 


away. 


They must come later — when the 
victory is won, when farmers can 
begin to “catch up” on the work 
around the place, and when rail- 
roads can begin to build back into 
their plants the service life which 
today is being taken out of them. 


In that way, American agriculture, 
American railroading, American 
enterprise, can keep on delivering 
the goods in the American way. 





RarLroaps 


> au UNITED FoR victory |< 
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SONNET BLOWS THE LID e « e | 


note with keen satisfaction the punches you 
are landing on the New Deal. I am one of 
the many voiceless farmers who almost blow 
the lid off because we can do nothing but 
make the old mule suffer vicariously. 
Within the musty files of memory 
Are records of the horse and buggy days; 
When farmers planned just what their 
crops should be, 
And walked the earth as kings in all their 


ways. 

When farmers looked to God for gentle 
rain, 

And took from Mother Nature all their 
tolls; 

Nor were they crazed with morbid lust for 


gain, 
Nor with the gimme complex at the polls. 


Now on our rural highways squirm and 
crawl 

The Great White Father’s pad and pencil 
crew; 

All looking for the hayseed who will fall 

For his allotted mess of pottage stew, 

And yield his heritage of liberty 

For knouts and chains of planned economy. 


Poe, W. Va. E. C. Backus 
PETER WRONG AGAIN e e e@ Peter 


Tumbledown will be no nearer getting his 
cow free [September issue, page 60], when 
he gets the side piece cut as shown, than he 
was when he started. 

Lake Geneva, Wis. H. A. Burdick 


Maybe Dwiggins had Peter’s failings in 
mind when he drew the picture.—Ed. 


UNPARDONABLE IF TRUE e e e To 
publish conflicting statements borders on the 
unpardonable. I refer to the article on page 
20 of your September issue which credits the 
New Deal with “a gag-rule that told 200,000 
AAA agencies to put up and shut up.” Also, 
the report on page 22 which credits the same 
action to “the move of Congress to stop 
political propaganda by AAA agencies.” 

North Little Rock, Ark. J. L. Henderson 


No conflict whatever. Congress issued 
a clear order; the New Deal failed in an 
attempt to misinterpret and so sabotage 


it—Ed. 
NO POLLUTION e e e | appreciate 


your splendid, clean and enlightening maga- 
zine. Your views of “Goings-on In Washing- 
ton” show you are not afraid to tell facts 
truthfully. 

I also appreciate the magazine being free 
of all liquor advertisements, with which even 
the radio is polluted. 


Swedesboro, N. J. Mrs. Anna MacGuigan 
WAKING UP BRITAIN e e e Who 


comes first, in the distribution of necessities, 
the British or American publics? Sixty thou- 
sand alarm clocks have arrived in England 
from the United States; while I don’t know 
how many hours’ sleep my wife and myself 
have lost because we could not get a good 
clock. 

RFD, Hellertown, Pa. Arthur W. Hoffert 


QUESTIONS e e @ Roosevelt’s childish in- 
sistence that labor prices have no bearing on 
farm prices reflect his unreasonable partial- 
ity. He has repeatedly put his foot down on 
congressional attempts to keep farm income 
somewhere in proportion to that of organized 
labor. This will result in a ruined agriculture 
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BOOTH 


means “a dwelling place” 


MILDRED 


means “voice with a smile” 











AUDREY 


means “noble threatener” 


ETHYL 


is a trade mark name 


Ethyl stands for antiknock fluid 
made only by the Ethyl Corporation. 

Our war job is manufacturing 
Ethyl fluid for improving the ant- 
knock quality of fighting gasolines 
Ethyl workers have been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E"’ for “‘outstand- 
ing achievement in producing war 
equipment.” 

After the war the Ethyl trade mark 
name and emblem on a gasoline 
pump will be your guide to better 
gasoline—and car performance— 
than you've ever enjoyed before 


ULYSSES 


means “angry” 


. 











FREE booklet tells what your name means 


The meanings and origins of over 900 masculine and. feminine names are given in the fasci- 
nacing illustrated booklet, “What's ina Name?" It’s free—no obligation—just mail coupon 





Give the service men a break 


Help keep Long Distance lines clear 


for them between 7 and 10 p. m. 
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Poultryman Ernest Parmenter, of Franklin, Mass. Official contest records show 
he has developed the greatest egg-laying strain of fowls ever produced, regardless 
of breed or color. Concentrating on Rhode Island Reds, Mr. Parmenter found that 


careful selection, banding, and record-keeping really pay off. 


To win a war, then win the peace to 
come —which means keeping what we 
fought for—not only must all our people 
“give.” So, too, must their machinery 
and land, every cow, pig and chicken 
and as never before. 

Take Ernest Parmenter’s Rhode 
Island Red champion. In 243 days, she 
laid 240 eggs. But it was no accident 
It took vears of record-keeping, trap 
nesting, of being always on the job 

Farmers, like other American business 
men, win success by earning it. Begin 
ning with a small farm or flock and ex 
panding by hard work. Their incentive 
is the knowledge that they are free to 
enjoy the fruits of success. 

Your electric company, too, started 
out small —and grew as its service grew 
better. Customers increased, lines 
lengthened, rates shrank. It was Amer 





ican enterprise in action again hatch 
ing benefits for every one. 


What free enterprise means to Amer 
ica is more apparent than ever today. 
Production on the farm and in industry 
has hit all-time highs, despite labor and 
equipment shortages. 


And just as the farmer is giving his 
all, so is the electric industry . . . churn 
ing out more power for war production 
than all the Axis countries combined. 


Freedom is at stake—the freedom of 
standing on your own feet and running 
your own business. Freedom to flex 
American muscles, expand American 
vision, harness American drive. Worth 
hanging on to, isn't it? 

@ Hear “Report to the Nation,” out- 
standing news program of the week, every 


Tuesday evening, 4:30, E.W.T., Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 


THIS SPACE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 137 


ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER COMPANIES" 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


% Names on request from this magazine 


DON’T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN’T RATIONED! 
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and hungry labor. The administration has 
already promised a wage scale raise if the 
farmer is to be allowed to pay for his labor. 
Why adjust farm ceilings if immediately they 
are going to throw them out of adjustment? 
Why should a farmer work three or four six- 
teen hour days to pay for one eight hour day 
of labor? 
Fayetteville, Ark. T. T. Miller 
TWO SLIPS e e e Allow me to call your 
attention to the October issue, Page 23, 
column 3; the word “Missouri.” Now I 
traveled to Los Angeles and back te Omaha, 
with a side trip to Butte, Montana, on his 
trains, and never found a clean window from 
which to admire the scenery along the road, 
yet I assure you that the people of Omaha 
and NEBRASKA are proud of Bill Jeffers, 
and we don’t want you to move him to 
Missouri without our protest. 

He has done a great job for us in starting 
the new synthetic rubber industry, over the 
opposition of some of the biggest wild-eyed 
New Dealers, whose love for the British and 
Dutch far exceeds their interest in the 
American farmer and working man. 

Also Page 83, Ist column, next to last 
paragraph. This is a mistake in make-up, 
and should have appeared on Page 90. 


Omaha, Nebr. W. S. Crichton 


Mild slaps for one red-faced Washing- 
ton editor, and one less-than-lynx-eyed 
proofreader—Ed. 


THAT WLB e e e What do you mean in 
October “News and Comment” [page 16] 
that we should “watch” the War Labor 
Board? It’s time to do something about it. 
What has the WLB done but pave the way 
for dictatorship by John L. Lewis? It is my 
opinion that WLB is the special instrument 
to- be used to break down democracy. 


Crystal Falls, Mich. Helena Martinkewz 
SAM AND JULES e e @ In your September 


issue, the Honorable Samuel B. Pettengill 
says in the second paragraph of his article: 
“You feel like Jules Verne: ‘Now I have 
the papers and the world is mine’.” 

Either the Honorable Pettengill has found 
something in the works of Jules Verne that 
I have never found, or you and your proof- 
reader must have felt the same kind of 
horrors on reading this sentence that I felt. 

“Now I have the papers” was a line given 
to several of his villains by Dion Boucicault, 
and “the world is mine” were the words of 
Edmond Dantés, who became the Count of 
Monte Cristo in the novel—not by Jules 
Verne but by Alexandre Dumas. 


Nutley, N. J. F. R. Feland 
DISCRIMINATION e e @ The Wall Street 


financial manipulators who live by buying 
and selling stocks only have to pay income 
tax on half the profits they make if they 
keep the stocks over six months. For in- 
stance, if a big financier bought $5,000,000 
worth of stock in various companies on Jan. 
1, 1943, and July 2, 1943, sold them for 
$7,500,000, he would make a profit of $2,- 
500,000, but he would have to figure only 
one half of that, or in other words he would 
have to pay income tax on $1,250,000. 

A legitimate merchant has to pay on 
100% of his profits, whether the goods 
bought and sold are carried over six months 
or not. Please find out why this discrimina- 
tion. 


Winamac, Ind. W. L. Overholser 


Probably we should all abandon the 


merchant, farming and publishing busi- 
nesses, and take to buying and selling 


stocks in Wall Street.—Ed. 
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"Chalk up another dead duck, Jim!” 







—IT’S RCA AIRCRAFT RADIO FOR 


SPLIT-SECOND 


24 hours a day—on every front— 
RCA Radio is “on the job”— saving 
lives and helping to win battles 


.* )RPEDO bomber lets go 
dl a“‘tin fish.” Ina few moments 
a column of flame and smoke rises 


from the stricken enemy ship. 


Jim!” 
e ° o 
flashes from the pilot to his squad- 


ron leader over the radio-tele- 


“Chalk up another dead duck, 
Swiftly the good news 


phone. 
Clear around the globe, radio 
has truly been called the “eyes” 


and “ears” of the air force. 


BATTLE TALK 


Wherever our fighting planes fly, 
from the grasshopper scout fleet 
to the majestic bomber, you'll 
more than likely find some RCA 
radio equipment drawing them 
into one gigantic striking force. 

RCA wartime dependability 
will be reflected, when Victory is 
won, in the finest radios, radio- 
phonographs and television sets 
in our history. 

7 

TUNEIN RCA’s great new show,”“WHAT'S 
NEW?” Full hour every Saturday 
night, 7 to 8, EWT, Blue Network. 
Thrilling—don’t miss it! 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION + CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 











This fine RCA radio-phono- 
graph was one of the last 
produced before we went 
“all out” wn war work. 
RCA production drive to 
serve Uncle Sam began 
fourteen months ions 
Pearl Harbor. 





Uncle Sam says: “Stay on YOUR job!”’ 


Desperate men depending for their lives on 


radio equipment know how important it is 
to “stay on the ml Uncle Sam needs your 
time in war work. Every minute counts! 











Power—-on land, sea and in the air—is helping to win this 
war! Power is vital, too, in hard-working cars, trucks and 
tractors here at home. When you make your battery last 
longer, you are helping to win—by conserving power. You 
are also —s materials and man-hours for making the 


batteries needed on our fighting fronts. So take care 
of your battery. Don’t buy a new one until you have to. 
But, when you do need to buy, buy the battery you know 
will give you long, dependable service. Buy a Willard. 


“SAFETY-FILL’ 
BATTERIES 









-have the power to carry on! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. « CLEVELAND » LOS ANGELES « DALLAS * TORONTO 
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CIRCULATION OF THIS ISSUE EXCEEDS 2,700,000 


Fair Play We believe that all the advertisements in 
this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
@ pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 
When ordering always say, ‘‘I saw your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife.’ This will insure 
prompt attention to your order. 
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Save Time and Labor 
Machinery and Money 


Five minutes spent applying an 
effective rust proof compound 
to a plow or a disk will save 
several hours of irritating work 
getting these tools to scour,” 
points out Professor O. W. 
Monson, of the Department of 
Rural Engineering, University 
of Montana. 

“Rust on sprockets, chains, bear- 
ings, slip clutches may cause 
more wear in the first hour of 
operation than will occur in the 
whole season,” points out Pro- 
fessor B. A. Jennings of the 
New York College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University. 

"Rust damages farm machinery 
having steel sheets. Steel grain 
drills, steel manure spreaders 
and combines should not be al- 
lowed to rust or the entire ma- 
chine may have to be scrapped 
years before its normal life,” 
says Professor Jennings. 


EATHER robs the farmer of 
more than half the money he 
puts into farm machinery. For au- 
thorities agree that rust takes more 
out of farm machinery than actual use. 
But today there is a mew easy way 
to stop this heavy loss due to rusting. 
Just brush on Texaco Rustproof Com- 
pound, or easier yet, dilute ic with 
white unleaded gasoline or kerosine 
and spray it on. 

In State Agricultural College tests, 
Texaco Rustproof Compound gave 
perfect protection for more than a 
year. When it was diluted with white 
unleaded gasoline or kerosine just 
sufficiently for use in a spray gun and 
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sprayed on, it prevented rust for from 
4 to 6 months on machinery stored 
outdoors and for more than a year 
on machinery under cover. Naturally 
the less it is diluted the longer pro- 
tection it will give. 

These tests showed that ordinary 
greases and oils designed for lubrica- 
tion, and often used by farmers as 
rust preventives, will not give all- 
winter protection. 

Give your machinery all-winter, all- 
weather protection now with Texaco 
Rustproof Compound. It is surpris- 
ingly inexpensive. Get a 25-pound 
can from your local Texaco Man or 
write the nearest office listed below. 


Here’s the first easy and effective 
method of rustproofing those hard-to- 
get-at parts of farm machinery — such 
as the knotter bill hook of a binder, 
shown above. Just dilute Texaco Rust- 
proof Compound sufficiently with 
kerosine or unleaded gasoline so you 
can use it in an ordinary spray gun. 
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FIGHTS RUST THREE WAYS 
TO MAKE FOUR BIG SAVINGS 


Texaco Rustproof Compound is 
NEW... . 1. It prevents rust 
formation. 2. It penetrates rust 
and stops further rusting. 3. It 
loosens rust so that it may be re- 

moved easily. 
It saves time, labor, money 
and metal. 


“ an WEAR WITH 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Aclanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 


TUNE IN the TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night. See your local newspaper for time and station. 
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STRATEGY 


ON THE FARM *® 





TOOL GRINDER .. . Sharp cutter blade saves CHICK BROODER... 


time, helps to increase food production. It’s 
easy to sharpen tool on a motor-driven 
grinder. You can attach a portable motor 
to your grinder in a jiffy! 


Here’s an electric brooder 
that you can build in a few hours—at very 
low cost. Reduces chick mortality 
healthier birds. Free from fire hazards. 


POWER WOOD SAW...No more back-strain- 
ing toil in cutting your winter wood supply. 
Frees you for other more important work on 
the farm. Can be built in a single day. Costs 
little to operate. 


Produces 


Get ready, now, for the Battle of 1944 


News THE TIME ... when other farm work has 
slacked off . . . to get your fighting equipment ready 
for the Food Production Battle of 1944, 

Electricity can help you win this Battle! 

A portable electric motor will provide many pro- 
duction shortcuts—help you replace farm labor you 
have lost. Any small electric motor can be made 
portable—in a few minutes’ time, at practically no cost. 

It’s easy to build a power wood saw. .. corn elevator 
- chick brooder ... and other farm devices that will 
save you time, labor, and-money next year. 





CORN ELEVATOR . . . Plan now for storing 
your 1944 corn crop by building a corn 
elevator this winter. It will save you many 
hours of tiresome work, next fall, when every 
minute counts, 


Permits economical 
feeding of stock in temporary pastures, with- 
out damage to adjacent crops. Easy to erect 
and remove. Increase your meat produc- 
tion in 1944! 


ELECTRIC FENCING ... 


And don’t forget to check over your food-production 
equipment. Sharpen and adjust all cutting blades. 
Repair or replace worn and broken parts. Clean and 
lubricate all bearings. 

On this page are shown a few farm-production aids 
you can build in your spare time during the winter 
months ahead. 

Many of these time-and-labor-saving devices are 
described in the new “Farm Motors” book and 12 
Westinghouse Farm Bulletins. 

They are yours for the asking! Use coupon below. 





ELECTRIFIED WORKSHOP... 


Electricity helps 
you get things done—faster and better—in 
your farm workshop. A portable motor can 
Save you time and labor by driving a drill 
press, grinder, or power saw. 





TO HELP YOU WIN THE BATTLE OF 1944... 


Westinghouse offers free ‘‘Farm Motors” book that explains 
how to make small and large motors portable. Tells all about 
the selection, care, and use of electric motors on your farm. 


Also, any or all of twelve free Farm Bulletins that explain 





-WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC fs Mya. Co., (Dept. ie 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania . 


pine ome Ate oR 


-also send free Farm Bulletins on the 









a work done on your farm in C Beef Cattle OC 
we Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pitts- () Clothing [] Sheep 
Raral Electri: 
Westinghouse |= — 
Plants in 25 Cities... Offices Everywhere 
ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF AGRICULTURE Address.......... 
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TO FARMERS-- 
Government food hoarding is beginning to back-— 





fire. WFA has asked for bids on 2,000,000 pounds 
dried whole egg powder which Army, Navy and Lend- 
Lease don't want. WFA itself is getting out of the 
market for shell and frozen eggs, will probably re- 
lease "damaged" evaporated milk and part of huge 
butter reserve before it goes rancid. 


OPA may require proof of necessity for families 
to have two cars. The unneeded second car wouldn't 
get any gas. Look for more aggressive check-up on 
farm gasoline. Some Iowa farm children walk to 
school because of ODT restrictions on school busses. 


Senate bill introduced October 6 to raise milk 
prices 46 cents per 100 will not pass. It's a 
bargaining tool to check the administration's sub- 
sidy program. 


Spuds have been named Victory Food Selection for 
period October 21 through November 6. Maine's 
huge Aroostook county crop is less than half dug, 
and a mad scramble is on to get potatoes into 
storage before freezing, due any time. Boy Scouts 
from all over New England are helping. 


Look for separation of fats from meats in next 
food ration book; OPA at last recognizing this step 
as necessary for everyone to receive fair share of 
butter supplies. 


Manufacturers will have more say-so next year 
about where farm equipment is to go. There will 
be less red tape, but farmers must still apply to 
county farm rationing committees for certificates. 
Certificates now issued are good only to December 
1, when new plan goes into effect. WPB gives top 
production and distribution rating of AA-1 to re- 
placement parts for medium and heavy trucks and 
trailers this quarter and next. 


Less winter vegetables out of Florida, because 
of ceiliag prices and labor shortage. The state 
produces half the nation's winter vegetables. 


Old—time margarine-—butter feud reopens October 
26 with hearings on Representative Fulmer's bill to 
remove "all Federal restrictions" on selling and 
processing of margarine. Fulmer, (cottonseed oil) 
South Carolina chairman of House Agriculture Com— 
mittee, will use wartime butter shortage as lever 
to gain consumer support of bill. 


Because of ceiling price on hogs, receipts at 
leading markets this week are at all-time low in 
proportion to number on farms. Nearly all hogs are 
selling at the same price, regardless of quality. 
Livestock producers warn that present OPA policies 
will destroy the quality hog program built up over 
a period of years. 


Higher farm incomes raise interest rate on out-— 
standing Land Bank mortgages to 4% next June 30. 
Rate has been 34% since 1933, with Congress making 
up the loss by subsidies to the banks. 
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S of WATER 


“for top production 


Water makes food—and an adequate, 


continuous water supply is essential to 
top production of meat, milk and eggs. 
The famous big capacity of dépendable 
Myers Water Systems is today enabling 
many farmers to extend their water lines 
— saving time, boosting production. But 
it can’t be done with a “teaspoon capac- 
ity” water system! It pays to owna Myers. 


Myers Water Systems are available in 
increasing numbers for farm use. See 
your Myers dealer for new equipment, 
repairs, replacements or more pipe lines. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
421 Orange St.. 
Ashland, Ohio 


FREE BOOKS 


(1) “The Magic Stream”’— 
a complete story of running 
water for farms. (2) “Care 
and Maintenance Pumps 
and Water Systems” —a 
handy book covering all 
makes. Ask your yers 
er or write us, 
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SANITATION COMES FIRST 






IN POULTRY HEALTH Sem? 
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CAUSES NO 
“DISINFECTING 
HEADACHES” 


THE Ideal DISINFECTANT 
and LITTER SPRAY FOR 
LAYING HOUSES! 


Now you can disinfect laying houses, 
brooder houses, litter and equipment, 
thoroughly, frequently! Par-O-San is 
powerful, yet pleasant smelling, and 
pleasant to use. 

SAFE: Won't harm laying hens, chicks, 
growing birds. Non-caustic. Stainless. 
CERTAIN: Kills common disease 
germs, bugs, parasites on contact. 
ECONOMICAL: Dilutes as much as 
1 to 100. Ideal for general farm use. 
Get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Par-O-San 
and FREE SANITATION BOOK at 
hatcheries, drug, feed, produce stores. 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa. 


BE SURE TO GET THE GENUINE 


Dr. Salsbury's 


PARO-SAN 


THE’ POWERFUL, PLEASANT DISINFECTANT 





Dr. Naylor's 


MEDICATED 


TEAT DILATORS 


The Dairyman’s Standby 
for Treating 
SCAB_TEATS 


CUT & BRUISED TEATS 
OBSTRUCTIONS 


Dr. Naylor’s Dilators furnish 
soft, soothing protection to the 
injured lining and keep teat canal 
open in its natural shape while 
tissues heal. 

Their deep, cushion surface of 
soft, absorbent cotton-down con- 
forms comfortably to either large 
or small teats without overstretch- 
ing or tearing, and carries the 
medication INSIDE the teat canal, 
directly to the seat of the trouble. 


The Only 
Soft Surface Dilators 
Packed in Antiseptic 
Ointment. Large pkg. $1, 
Trial pkg. 50c. At dealers 
or mailed postpaid. 











H. W. NAYLOR CO... MORRIS, N. Y. 
Dependable Veterinary Products 
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0. H. Brownlee—his 


oleo bulletin aroused 
the dairymen of Iowa. 


“BATTLE OF OLEO” SPREADS 
HE SO-CALLED “Battle of Oleo” that 
started in Iowa early in the summer, has 

reached the point where it is no longer a 
dairy fuss, but a fight over the way a state 
agricultural college should be run. 

What started the fuss (as reported in 
July Farm Journal) was a bulletin put out 
by Iowa State College, entitled “Putting 
Dairying on a War Footing.” The bulletin 
was written by O. H. Brownlee, a professor 
in the department of economics, headed by 
Professor T. W. Schultz. 

In the bulletin was a statement that 
margarine “compares favorably with butter 
in food value and palatability,” another 
that “dairy interests have been rather ef- 
fective in suppressing its use.” 

Dairymen raised the roof. They laid their 
case before the president of the college, 
C. E. Friley, who offered to submit the 
bulletin to a committee representing the 
college staff and the dairy interests. It 
was decided that the bulletin should be with- 
drawn from publication, and a new one put 
in its place, following recommendations of 
a committee representing “dairy and farm 
interests of the state.” 

Handling the matter thus apparently 
pleased the dairymen, but not everybody 
else. The Chicago Journal of Commerce 
registered a lengthy complaint, which was 
reprinted in an Iowa newspaper. Said the 
Journal of Commerce (in part): 

“If pressure groups like the dairymen 
in Iowa can get research conclusions revised 
merely but putting the squeeze on the college 
president, and threatening to have the legis- 
lature cut the college’s appropriations, why 
should anyone believe that any of the col- 
lege’s future research publications are im- 
partial ?” 

Meanwhile, nothing was being done about 
rewriting the Iowa bulletin. After two 
months had passed, Professor Schultz sat 
down and wrote President Friley a letter in 
which he said that the president had 
squelched publication of other articles on 
controversial issues, voiced the suspicion that 
certain faculty members were working with 





T. W. Schultz, who dis- 


agreed with 
dent and then resigned. 
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C. E. Friley, president 
of Iowa State College 
of Agriculture, at Ames. 


the _presi- 


outside pressure groups, and asked for re- 
publication of the Brownlee bulletin, with 
the margarine-dairy statement still included. 
And then Schultz resigned. 

President Friley said it was too bad Pro- 
fessor Schultz resigned, and that the staff 
of the Iowa State College must work in 
full and sympathetic co-operation with all 
agencies in the state which are working 
for the welfare of the state as a whole, or 
any of its segments. 

Other developments in the case: 
W. Van Fleet, president of the lowa Farmers 
Union, asked Governor Hickenlooper for “a 
thorough investigation of charges that aca- 
demic freedom is suppressed, and that pres- 
sure groups dictate policy. at Iowa State 
College.” The governor turned the request 
over to the state board of education. 

In Washington, Ralph Himstead, general 
secretary of the American Association of 
University Professors, said there had been 
numerous requests for an investigation of 
the state of academic freedom since the 
Schultz resignation. 


CITRUS GROWERS CELEBRATE 


HE BELLWETHER of the nation’s 10.- 

000 farm co-operatives—the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange—celebrated its 
50th anniversary in Los Angeles on October 
6, with appropriate ceremonies honoring five 
charter members who have stuck by the or- 
ganization year in and year out from its 
humble beginning in 1873. The five growers 
are Chauncey S. Sheldon, of LaVerne; James 
Mills, Sr., of Balboa; and Edmund C. Rob- 
inson, Mrs. J. G. Robinson, and Fred J. 
Smith—all of Pomona. 

These charter members, as well as the 
nearly 15,000 other members, give the lion’s 
share of the credit for the development of 
the citrus industry to the “Sunkist” co-op. 
“Before the days of the Exchange,” says 
Chauncey S. Sheldon, “commission men 
would come out and give the grower from ™% 
cent to one cent a pound for the fruit. In 
the very early days, I even hauled lemons to 
the packing house and got red ink for them.’ 


Qo 


(Continued on page 83) 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
P HAS NO BITE AT ALL. 
) JUST TANGY RICHNESS 
THAT COMES THROUGH 
SMOOTH, MILD, MELLOW, 
{> COOL. BETTER TOBACCO, 
‘Ep saus THATS WHAT! CRIMP CUT 
. TO PACK, DRAW RIGHT 

















Takes prizes with poultry—wins new joy in pipe-smokes 
CHICKENS, PRIZE ONES~—raising ’em is a spare- 
time diversion for Salem J. Robinson (“Call me 
‘Bob’”’), but Prince Albert is his any time joy. 
“There's no tongue-bite to P. A.,”’ says “Bob.” “And 
there’s no other tobacco like it.” 






50 


pipefuls of fragrant 

















CANT GET OVER 
HOW MILD PRINCE ALBERT 
SMOKES— SO EASY ON MY 
TONGUE. YET SUCH TASTE_ 
SUCH GRAND, RICH TASTE ! 
ROLLS WITHOUT 
DRIBBLES, BULGES— 
EASY, QUICK, FIRM 


Raises choice rabbits—rolls choicer “makin’s” smokes 


JACK CROCKER’S BUNNIES are smooth as 
his Prince Albert ‘“‘makin’s’” smokes —“And that’s 
smooth!” says he. “Lays snug, that crimp cut,” 
Jack adds. “Rolls even—no need even to twist 
the ends. And P, A. smokes stay lit!” 












PRINGE ALBERT 
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4 J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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WHAT TRACTOR TIRE IS BEST? 
There's Ouly Oue Abuswer... 


“Tivestone 


GROUND GRIP 





ORE farm tractors are equipped with 
Firestone Ground Grip Tractor Tires 
than with any other make, because 
farmers everywhere-know that Firestone 
patented construction features 


4 give them 

3 : results that 

.. they cannot 
— 














*Mr. Extra Traction 

y gets his name 

4 4 from the Extra 
Tread Rubber that 

gives Superior 


Pulling Power to 
FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP 
> & TRACTOR TIRES 


*e) 








equal with any other tractor tires. Here are 
the facts: 
BEST FOR TRACTION 

Firestone Ground Grip tires give you up 
to 215 extra inches of triple-braced traction 
bar length per tractor. This means you get 
greater drawbar pull, use less fuel, and get 
your work done faster. 


BEST FOR CLEANING 

The continuous, extra-length 
traction bars take a deep, clean 
bite and the bars are molded on 
the tire at just the right angle so 
the patented tread automatically 
cleans as it pulls. 


BEST FOR LONG LIFE 

The Firestone Ground Grip 
Tractor Tire is built of rugged, 
tough, wear-resistant American- 
made rubber. To this, Firestone 
adds a unique rubber “vitamin”, 
called Vitalin. This Vitamic 
Rubber guards against deteriora- 
tion, resists the action of sun, 
water and weather, and protects 
the life of the tire. 

When your Rationing Board 
gives you a certificate for new 
tractor tires, or when you order a 
new tractor on rubber, remember 
that it costs no more to buy the 
best—get Firestone Ground Grip 
Tractor Tires. 





BEST 
in RUBBER Listen to the Voice of Firestone with 
Pe eis Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony 


Orchestra, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 
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A VERY WISE man has said “things do not happen in this world; 
they are brought to pass.” And they are brought to pass because a 
new idea arises, a leader appears to make the idea work. Looking 
at the years just ahead, Farm Journal hopes to bring new ideas to 
light, with the hope that you or your neighbors will be the leader to 
put some of them to work. That is the way a better Rural Civiliza- 


tion can be built. 


By Wheeler McMillen 


EMEMBER when the highline came 
down your road, the transformer was 
installed by your farm, and electric 
power was put to work for you? 

Remember when the fight was won for a 
modern school system in your neighborhood ? 

I remember some of the advances that 
were made by my old home neighborhood in 
Ohio. I was a small boy when Sam Phillips 
and my father and other leaders signed up 
as the first sixteen subscribers for a tele- 
phone system. It brought sixteen neighbors 
loser together, saved lots of time, and put 


us in closer touch with town—especially 
with the doctor’s services. 
James Hively proved that we could all 


grow alfalfa and have a better hay. Orth 
Brothers with their purebred Rambouillets, 
Will Powell’s purebred Poland Chinas, and 
Frank Runser’s White Leghorns urged the 


community on toward more profitable live- 


stock. 

All these, in a way, were steps toward a 
better rural civilization. I speak of them 
here because they pointed in the general 
direction of progress. 

What sort of steps will we be taking 


after the war? 


Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife is going 
to do its utmost in coming months to give 
you a picture of how all of us, in farming 
America, may create opportunities for better 
living, and better commun- 


ncomes, hetter 


ities. We are not going to tell you what to 
do. We shall hope to bring to your attention 
definite facts that will suggest and inspire 
action by you, or by someone in your com- 
munity. 

In the issues we have planned you will 
find glimpses of new things that already 
are far enough along to be photographed or 
blue-printed. You will find glimpses of 
ideas practical enough to be used. There 
will be glimpses of hopes that can, by think- 
ing ahead, be brought about. 

For months members of this editorial staff 
have traveled from They 
have peeked into laboratories, talked with 
hard-boiled engineers and _ businessmen, 
studied farm looked at new 
materials, al] the time sizing up the shape 
Far-sighted, constructive doers 


coast to coast. 


communities, 


of tomorrow. 
in agriculture have been 
offices, where we have all laid 
work to sit down for extended talks. 


invited to our 
down our 


WE HAVE DISCOVERED no miracles. 
Not a one. 

But we have found a great many develop- 
ments that can help to build a better rural 
civilization in agricultural America. 

That is, they can help if someone takes 
hold and makes them work. 

A leader is always in the front of every 
forward action. He may be the kind of 
leader who summons his friends and shows 


Rural Civilization 


how they can together bring about some 
desirable improvement. He may be the kind 
who simply does something new and better 
by himself, perhaps mainly for his own 
profit, and thus shows others how they, too, 
may advance. 

The leaders in the farm 
of America will find a wide assortment of 
chances to forward in the years to 
come, and many opportunities to carry their 
neighbors forward with them. The new 
ideas and new things which will enter rural 
life will open the way for new persons to be 
the leaders. 

Our hopes are strong. In the great Farm 
Journal family of more than 2,700,000 homes’ 
are included most of the leaders of rural 
\merica, and those who will be the leaders 
tomorrow. Hf, by the articles we print dur- 
ing the months to come, a few are inspired 
to take action in neighborhood and 
county, the crusade for a better rural civiliza- 
tion will move forward. No idea js worth 
much until someone uses it! 

In advance of these articles we agreed on 
one simple policy. It was that we would 
engage in no fanciful post-war paintings of 
beautiful worlds of tomorrow. What we have 
sought has been those things and ideas near 
enough to be photographed or blue-printed 

practical things, somewhere within reach. 

There will be articles, long and short, in 
various departments of the magazine. There 
will be articles about all sorts of topics from 
kitchen to cornfield to college. But each will 
have in it the seed of a step toward a better 
Most of the material will 
someone, before 


neighborhoods 


move 


each 


rural civilization. 
be of such a nature that 
too long, can step out and put it to work. 
Now, let’s go back to definitions for a 
moment. What is a Better Rural Civilization? 
Not long ago I asked an industrial leader, 
who had used the word “civilization,” what 


he meant by it. 
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“Civilization,” he replied, “has 
to do with material things. Civilization is 
the development of a state of mind in which 
an increasing number of people are willing 
to live by the Golden Rule.” 

That is an admirable definition. My 
dictionary relates civilization to “progr 
in arts, science and statecraft.” 

Each person is likely to have his own 
ideal of what, for him, would make a per 
fectly “civilized” situation in which to live, 


nothing 


and in which he would like to see his chil 
dren grow. That ideal may change from year 
to year. 

It is not Farm Journal’s intention to offer 
its own definition in place of yours. Per- 
sonally I would be very happy to live in a 
place where everyone was so civilized as to 
live entirely by the Golden Rule, but I should 
still want a comfortable house with a fur- 
nace and bathroom, and a good many other 
gadgets and conveniences that result from 
progress in “arts, science and_ statecraft.” 

Farm Journal holds to a number of firm 


convictions: 


We believe that the United States, if it 
is always to grow as a republic of free pe ople, 
must keep half or more of its populatior 
profitably occupied on the farms and in the 
country towns, 

We believe that farming must be steadil) 
profitable and attractive if rural America is 
to keep*the ability and idealism of its best 
young men and women, 

We believe that modern science and power 
are developing the means by which farming 
can become more profitable and more at- 
tractive. 

We believe that individual and group 
action by farm people working in their own 
communities for personal and public benefit 
will result in more progress and in sounder 
gains than can be made in any other way. 

We believe that rural America has the 
leadership to create a Better Rural Civiliza- 


tron, 


BEFORE I ATTEMPT to outline some of 
the purposes on which perhaps we all agree, 
I want to say again that your definition of 
what you want in tomorrow's ways of farm- 
ing and living is better than the definition 
of anybody else. And I want to repeat that 
we are not talking about a bright new era 
of push-button farming, in which everyone 
takes an airplane trip around the world every 
week-end and nobody works. Human progress 
is made inch by inch, you going in your 
direction and your neighbor in his, but both 
going forward. 

Nevertheless, I am going to venture to 
set down a few points toward which, by one 
means or another, I think rural leadership 
can direct its efforts with good hope of mak- 
ing gains. 

1. Levels of farm income which will re- 
ward farmers equally with other groups for 
equal investment and effort. 

2. Fewer ups and downs in farm income. 

3. A better chance for the industrious 
farm family to become farm owners. 

4. Better chances for the small, family- 
owned farm to earn a more generous stand- 
ard of living. 

5. Lessening of those kinds of work, in 
home and field, which by their drudgery 
lead young people to dislike farming. 

6. Development of more of the kinds of 
cultural and social life which will enable 


the farm neighborhood and the small town 
further to excel the city as a place to live. 
7. Improvement in the quality of rural 
education for rural living. 
8. Higher standards of rural health. 
Then one must come back to the necessary 
question: How? 
most of these things have to be 
paid for. They can be obtained only by 


Clearly. 


earning more, or by finding ways to get more 
with what one does earn. 

To earn more there is no escape from 
the basic formula of what makes up farm 
income, You have seen it before: farm 
income equals the quantity sold multiplied 
hy the price received minus the cost of 
production. 

None of the elements in this formula 
is simple. There may be a hundred ways to 
increase the quantity sold, or to improve 
the price received, or to lower the = cost 
of preduction, and to come out with a higher 


income. 


THE YEARS AHEAD will disclose new 
wavs to ae these things. Leaders will be look- 
ing constantly for these new ways. 

Take the matter of quantity. During all 
agricultural history, un il within the time of 
the quantity 


] 
i 


people who still are farming, 


of things any farm could produce was 


he work that muscles could do. 


limited by 
Now we are using engines. Gasoline and 
electric muscles can do more work, and 
therefore produce more. 

These are new muscles. We don’t know 
too much about them yet. Certainly the 
years to come will reveal scores of new ways 
to put them to work, scores of new and 
better appliances through which they can 
increase the quantity of output. 

They can improve the quality, too, which 
is one way to get a higher price. 

And as they increase output they lower 
the costs of production. 


Until about half a century ago there were 
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virtually no scientific methods of doing 
farm work. Good farmers were good guessers 
and good observers. It is the function of 
science to reduce the guesswork to the 
minimum, 

There is nothing fancy about science. It 
is merely a_two-syllable word for facts. 
Modern facts can help produce larger quanti- 
ties of better quality at lower costs. Each 
year will reveal new and more productive 
facts. 

CERTAINLY WE CAN LOOK FOR: 

Better knowledge of how to save, im- 
prove and utilize the land itself. 

More productive machinery and equip- 
ment, better suited to a greater variety of 
farm operations. 

Better, cheaper more durable building 
and fencing materials. 

New, more profitable crops whose pro- 
duction will prevent the frequent sur- 
pluses we formerly grew in excess of 
market demand. 

More profitable uses for some of the 
things now grown. 

Systems of farming which involve 
less labor and expense and pay higher 
returns, 

Home equipment to make housework 
Jess laborious and time-consuming. 

Pesticides and methods to lessen the 
destruction of the results of farm work 
by pests and diseases. 

Changes in ways of selling, processing 
and handling farm preducts which will 
heep more of the profit in the hands of 
farmers. 

There is no need to make this list 
longer. Along such lines our staff has 
examined a great many hopeful ideas 
and things that have advanced to where 
someone can soon begin to put them to 
work. Bold, new thinking is represented 
in many of the ideas and plans that 
later issues of Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife will describe. 





That’s right, they are. 


trying to keep from dying. 


the same old thing day after day. 


radio and a jalopy. 


ahead. 





DOES some one say that all these are common, everyday mat- 
ters, having to do with work and trade, and that no one of them challenges 
the imagination to dream of the marvels of the future? 


Living through that bitter winter at Valley Forge had no romance. It 
was a plain matter of keeping warm, of getting something to eat, and of 


Cutting down the forest and clearing the fields was plain, hard work, 
sun-up to sun-down, six days a week. Plowing new ground was toil and 
trouble. Opening the west was labor and sweat, lifting and pushing, doing 


Out of such things came, little by little, the glorious America of the 
twentieth century where every child has a free school, where every youth 
has a chance to improve his lot, where nearly every home has at least a 


That’s the way the Rural Civilization we now enjoy was built into 
something better than any farmers on earth have ever had before. 

That’s the way, inch by inch, by work and thinking, by toil and effort, a 
little here, a little there, the men and women and children of America’s 
countryside can move toward a Better Rural Civilization in the years 


That’s the route to better education, to higher culture, to healthier, 
more comfortable and more interesting ways of living. 

Hard work! Straight thinking! New ideas, new things! 

Such will be the tools to build a rural America of delightful homes, of 
good schools, of strong churches, of fertile lands, of solid, prosperous, 
farm-owning, independent citizens, where high thinking and satisfying 
living will establish new levels of Americanism. 

Your neighborhood, your leadership, will know how to use the tools. 
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EOPLE have been saying things that 
aren't so. They’ve been saying little 
family farms don’t count any more; 
that it’s only the big, factory farms whose 
rroduct can be depended on to feed the 
ary and everybody else, to supply the food 
statistics that experts must have to do a good 
job of guessing about food shortages. 

My wife and I don’t believe it. Our farm 
is just a little one of 65 acres, and we run 
it the old-fashioned way with horses and 
bare hands. And my wife and I have been 
farming no more than seven years. That, of 
course, isn’t big enough, or long enough, 
to qualify us to get up and speak in meeting. 
We ought to take a back seat and hold our 
peace. But there are times when even a 
newcomer feels he must say his say, both 
for himself and for a million other little 
farms, through the hills and up and down 
the dirt roads. 

It is true that we tally our output in 
dozens and bushels and pounds—seldom in 
tons, never in carload lots—and that most 
of the things we take to town get eaten up 
right there without going on to Boston or 
Belgorod, or into the government statistics. 

We drive to town twice a week with a 
back seat full of eggs, cream, sweet butter 
and dressed chickens—on seasonal occasions 
with strawberries, new potatoes, sausages and 
bacon. And nobody can tell my wife and 
me that it doesn’t count—count a little bit, 
anyway, in the common effort—even though 
the experts never get around to checking 





what we carry in the back seat. 

When the Ohio River goes over its banks 
and floods the bottom lands, it looks, no 
doubt, to the official observers as if the 
Ohio River were doing the job all by itself 
ind supplying its own water. But it isn’t. 
All of that yellow flood fell as simple drops 
of rain on little farms back in the hills, 
and from there worked down through the 
rivulets to the brooks. And the Ohio River 
would not long be able to float a healthy 
catfish, but for the rivulets and brooks fed 
by the rain that fell on little hill farms. 


VY HAT is true of the rivers 


of water is true in part, we suspect, of the 
floods of food that are now floating down to 
the docks and depots. It’s a flood, now, but 
much of it was just dozens and bushels and 
pounds back on the farms of less than 100 
acres where it started. 

But if you still think what we take to 
town twice a week is inconsiderable, regard 
the negative of the proposition—the food we 
don’t purchase, and thereby release for the 
use of Pittsburgh, San Francisco and General 
Eisenhower. There’s never much food on the 
back seat when we drive home from town, 
and we seldom have to bother the harassed 





By Romeyn Berry 
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Little Butch wants to farm; and if he still wants to when he grows up, 
his Dad’s “little farm” won’t be too discouraging a place to start. 


young woman at the store for anything more 
than coffee and sugar, some special products, 
or an occasional box of smokes. 

Our farm is conducted pretty much on the 
pioneer, subsistence basis. “Raise everything 
you need. Eat just what you raise, or go 
without. Sell only your surplus.” We don’t 
wholly accomplish that lofty purpose, but we 
come pretty close. What we eat comes from 
the barn, the preserve closet, the freezing 
box and the root cellar mostly. 

Nor am I speaking only of my wife and 
me. There are also Charlie Simmons, Little 
Butch and Kay Jean, our recruit from the 
Women’s Land Army, whom Washington 
doesn’t have to provide for, and who use their 
coupon books only when somebody needs a 
pair of shoes. That makes five people our 
farm is taking off the market. Multiply all 
that by X=million other places like ours. 

We don’t have to worry—or worry the 
dealer, either—about new parts for the 
tractor when old ones wear out in wartime. 
That’s because we haven’t any tractor. Our 
power plant is a team of mares, and these, 
in addition to doing our work, supply their 
own spare parts and replacements. There 
are three such replacements down in the 
back pasture at the moment. 

We shall have a team of young horses 
born on the place, to sell in the spring, or 
to step into the breach if anything should 
happen to Kitty or te Madam Queen. There 
are many times, naturally, when we wish we 
had a tractor: we will have when we can: 
but meantime we can derive some comfort 
from the thought that tractors do not enrich 
the soil, nor have little tractors. 


Some of my wife’s relatives thought we 
were pretty silly when we went on the farm 
seven years ago. They talked of injunctions 
and of having our heads examined by a 
lunacy commission. None of us could have 
then foreseen food rationing on red and blue 
coupons. Since that started, the relatives 
have come around in a big way; come around 
mostly for a little bacon or a half-pound of 
country butter. 


\ E too knew, seven years 


ago, that we were taking chances. But the 
thing has worked out all right, and if we had 
it to do over again, we’d do just about what 
we have done. Not that we’d recommend 
farming a little farm to everybody else. We 
can’t imagine any worse life for people who 
did not like farming. But we like it. 

We haven’t grown rich, of course, nor 
did we expect to. The time has passed when 
anybody but a miracle-maker can get rich 
on a 65-acre farm up our road. But we've 
made a living, the farm is paid for, and 
we're crawling with cows, horses and pigs, 
practically all of whom were born on the 
place and didn’t cost anything in cash. 

We’re not too much worried about infla- 
tion or prices, because we've always been 
pretty dumb in economics, and can’t see that 
the price of a thing makes much difference 
when you neither buy it or sell it—just 
eat it, or feed it, or get along without it. 
And we like to believe that the farm is a 
better farm than it was when we took it. 
That means that if Little Butch still wants 
to be a farmer when he grows up, he'll have 
a not-too-discouraging place to start on. 
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Patterson Will Also Publish Pathfinder 


For nearly fifty years there has gone out “every week from the nation's capital” a news- 
weekly that in due time earned a warm spot in the hearts of hundreds of thousands of readers 
in the smaller cities, towns and the R.F.D. routes. Many of you will know it as the PATHFINDER. 

During many of these same years the publishers of Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife had 
watched PATHFINDER, noting its remarkable hold on the interest of its readers. 
result of a fortunate combination of circumstances, Farm Journal has acquired PATHFINDER, 
confidently expecting that this marks the beginning of great things for the little news-magazine. 

Graham Patterson, Farm Journal's publisher, is also to be the publisher of PATHFINDER, 
Robert West Howard leaves our staff and goes to Washington as Editor-in-Chief. The maga- 
zine will continue to be printed and published from Washington. 


Now, as a 
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Late News of Gorernment @ WhatitIt Means to Farmers 


Washington, Tuesday, October 12 
OT MUCH has actually happened in 
the four weeks since Congress got 
back from vacation, but there is 
plenty of business getting ready beneath the 
surface, and plenty of action just ahead. 
Taxes and the price-inflation fight are the 
two big battles, of course—a new tax bill to 
be hammered out by January, and the con- 
sumer-food-subsidy campaign to be fought 
all over again. 
Both these battles are closely tied up with 
the 1944 political situation, which is unfor- 
tunate, but can’t be helped. 


CONGRESS is completely disgusted with the 
Treasury’s tax proposals, which are regarded 
as designed 10 per cent for raising money for 
the war, and 90 per cent for “social reform” 
.and rounding up Fourth Term voters. In 
other words, the New Deal leopard does not 
change his spots. 

Secretary Morgenthau is not much blamed 
for this. He has his orders, and for ten years 
has made it his rule to carry them out. 

What Congress will do is to write its own 
tax bill, which the administration will prob- 
ably have to accept. The confusing and con- 
tradictory Victory Tax will surely go out; 
but personal exemptions may be lowered 
further to catch some of the 9.000.000 Victory 
Tax pavers who would be relieved, 


\ retail sales tax is still a possibility, in 
which personal exemptions could be 
raised. But a sales tax, bitterly and unreason- 
ably opposed by labor union leaders, would 
almost certainly be vetoed, and Congress may 
decide once more not to waste time on it. 

Do not expect forced loans, however sugar- 
savings,” “refund- 
able taxes.” or what have you. The adminis- 
tration will hot fight for them, and couldn’t 
get the 


Case 


coated as “compulsory 


m unless it did. 
6 


WITH THE aid of conservative Democrats, 
Republicans in the House will make a deter- 
mined effort to link economy in government 
expenditures with the new tax bill, giving 
taxpayers the benefit of any reductions. 

Their strategy is being directed by Repre- 
sentatives Knutson and Taber, the latter rank- 
ing minority member of the House Appro- 
priations committee. They propose definite 
slashes netting more than $4 billion, which 
Taber insists can be made without impairing 
the war effort. 


THE FIGHT over consumer subsidies prom- 
ises an even sharper conflict than last sum- 
mer, when Congress voted overwhelmingly to 
ban them, but the President saved them for 
the time being by vetoing the legislation. 


There will be no early action. Present 
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outlook is that the battle may drag along 
until near the end of the year. In the mean- 
time, farmers probably won’t have any defi- 
nite assurances about prices for next year’s 
crops, nor what is to happen when the tem- 
porary milk and butter price subsidy to 
dairymen ends January 1. 

The President has not yet sent to Capitol 
Hill his promised message on the subject, 
perhaps because a sponsor could not be found 
for the original draft of a downtown bill ex- 
tending the life of Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for eighteen months after December 
31, granting it an additional $500 million, 
and giving it a free hand on subsidies. 


OVER AND OVER it should be repeated that 
the subsidy scheme is purely for the benefit 
of city voter-consumers. 

This socialist-labor administration has its 
eye solely on “cheap food,” not “more food.” 
Agriculture is thrown just enough sops to 
keep it reasonably quiet, in the form of sup- 
port prices and subsidies. But the important 
people are not farmers, but the labor unions 
and their leaders. 

Final legislation is expected to be a com- 
promise, since apparently neither side has 
the votes to get all it wants. But the ad- 
ministration will fight bitterly, pending the 
*44 election, to carry out its “hold the food 
price line” promise to organized labor. So it 
is fairly certain subsidies won’t be scrapped 
entirely, but may be narrowly limited. 


MEANWHILE, opponents are sponsoring bills 
to raise milk prices, remove OPA corn price 
ceilings, require OPA to raise retail price 
ceilings where necessary to gives farmers a 
fair return for their crops, and so on. 

The milk price bill results from a 3-day 
invasion of Washington by organized dairy 
groups, under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Co-operative Milk Producers Federa- 
tion. These men condemned WFA’s tempo- 
rary subsidy program, and demanded fair 
prices, instead, to bolster declining milk 
production. 

OPA at last admits that some dairy farm- 
ers are not getting cost of production, laying 
the blame on feed costs, due to its own in- 
action a year ago. It promises ceilings on 
feed, plus transportation subsidies, to correct 
the situation. 

Thus the burden is shifted from milk deal- 
ers to feed processors to feed growers to the 
CCC—all to keep milk 10 cents a day cheaper 
for people getting $1.75 an hour. 


@ 
WAR FOOD Administrator Marvin Jones, 


after weeks of wooing, failed to bring into 
line the Big Three farm groups, one of his 
major White House assignments. 

The National Grange notified the President 
last Friday it could not support his subsidy 
program, as requested, because it is infla- 
tionary and will not work; at the same time 
citing figures to show that inflation “marches 
on,” in spite of his thirteen months’ old “hold 
the line” order. 

Labor is the chief beneficiary—cost of 
living up 5 points; retail food prices, 10 
points; labor costs in manufactured prod- 
ucts, 16 points; labor’s individual take-home 
pay, 20 points; and the “inflationary gap” 
$20 billion. 
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The American Farm Bureau Federation 
and National Council of Farmer Co-oper- 
atives gave a similar “No” answer to Judge 
Jones. 

National Farmer’s Union, stringing along 
with the labor crowd, as usual, favors the 
Administration program. 


NEITHER the House Agriculture commit- 
tee nor the Banking and Currency com- 
mittee was satisfied with information about 
the 1944 farm program and proposed new 
use of subsidies given to them by Judge 
Jones. 

He talked mainly in generalities, avoiding 
details, thus creating the impression that 
these either had not been determined, or he 
was not free to speak because of the Presi- 
dent’s forthcoming message. He told the 
committees little not already in print. 

One bit of information he did divulge is 
that he has asked the Budget Director to 
approve the maximum authorized for soil and 
water conservation payments next year, $300 
million. 


UNABLE to learn from Administration 
spokesmen who authored the consumer 
subsidy program, Representative Jesse P. 
Wolcott of Michigan charged that it is the 
handiwork of the President’s “back office” 
advisers, who want to socialize American 
agriculture and industry. 

He identified the group as: Harry Hop- 
kins, Presidential confidant; Supreme Court 
Justice Felix Frankfurter; Samuel Rosen- 
man, White House counsel; David Niles, spe- 
cial Presidential assistant; and Richard K. 
Gilbert, OPA economist who however today 
told the House Banking committee that un- 
limited subsidies are “dangerous.” 

Mr. Wolcott might have added the name of 
300-pound Edward F. Prichard, who is re- 
ported on his way back to OES, having been 
retired from the Army again because of 
overweight. 


LINDSAY C. WARREN, Comptroller-general 
of the U. S., may be on a very hot spot a 
month hence. 

Congress decreed last Summer that no 
salaries shall be paid to a certain three em- 
ployes with alleged Communistic tendencies 





Photo Harris and Ewing 


Comptroller-general Lindsay C. Warren 
—in four weeks he will be in the middle. 
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FREE MEN PRODUCE MORE 


OES the United States need to adopt German methods in order to 
get the work of war done? There are those who believe so. 

Their ideas are set out in the so-called “national service” act, the 
Universal Manpower Draft Bill. This measure not only makes liable for 
non-combatant service every man between 18 and 65 now registered, but 
requires the registration of all women between 18 and 50. Any such per- 
son may be ordered to change to different work or to move into a differ- 


ent area. 


The successes of American war production have not been inspired by 
compulsion. They are being achieved by the patriotic energies of millions 
of individuals, in labor and in management, driving themselves under no 
other compulsion than their desire to get the war won. 

Every failure and every delay is costly at the fighting fronts. A univer- 
sal draft law will certainly cause more delays and more failures. Before 
the war, when figures were available, it was clear thai free Americans, 
man for man, out-produced the forced labor of the totalitarian countries 
three to one. Whatever the apparent justification for saying “work or 
fight,” the fact is that men cannot be forced by fear of punishment to do 
productive work. They cannot be delivered in chains at the factory gates 


with any hope for high output. 


Moreover, the freedom to work and the freedom to vote are too closely 
allied for one to be lost without peril to the other. 

It is tragically true, though not well-known, that the effectiveness of 
people in industry has gone down since Pearl Harbor. The output per 
individual is less, in many instances, by more than one-third. 

This has not been because the people have been unwilling to do their 
shares in the war. There has been, and is, hoarding of manpower in 
non-essential activities. There is feather-bedding in war industries, by 
which men and women are prevented from doing the honest day’s work 


they would like to do. 


Worst of all has been the failure of government to keep before the 
people the stark truth about the war. False optimism following over- 
emphasized favorable reports has lessened inspiration. False optimism 
that the war will end soon lowers determination. _ 

There is no shortage of manpower. The shortage is in sweat. 

The one thing that matters on the manpower front is to stimulate the 
super-production that will put everything he needs into the hands of every 


fighter when he needs it. 


Give the manpower and womanpower of the nation the honest facts, 
and inspiring leadership and production will rise. 
Clamp down with the cold fear of force, and the men in uniform will 


have to wait for the planes and guns. 
They must never be kept waiting! 
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after November 15, unless in the meantime 
they were re-appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

Although he signed the legislation, a rider 
to an important appropriations bill, Mr. 
Roosevelt angrily notified Congress when it 
reconvened that he thinks the act is un- 
constitutional and not binding on him. 

This is interpreted to mean that he will 
insist that the three be kept in their present 
jobs, and if necessary will bring suits for 
their salaries. If so, it is up to Comptroller 
Warren, an agent of Congress, to say whether 
they shall be paid in violation of the Con- 
gressional edict. 

. 


COMPLAINTS of Senators just back from 
the war fronts that OWI propaganda abroad 
promises this country will “feed the world” 
indefinitely, is expected to strengthen the 
hands of those in Congress who insist that 
American relief food shipments to liberated 
countries should be limited to the one crop 
year needed to restore their own agriculture. 

Before it becomes effective, the recently 
announced United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration agreement, to be 
signed by member nations here November 9, 


must be approved by Congress, and operat- 
ing funds voted. 

Chairman Clarence Cannon of the House 
Appropriations committee, who will handle 
the appropriation, thinks money should be 
supplied on a yearly basis, also that total 
costs should be borne by the United Nations 
in proportion to their abilities, instead of 
saddling most of the load on this country, 
as some here have been talking. 

Now slated to head the joint relief effort 
is Herbert H. Lehman, whose OFFRO set-up 
was shunted into the new Office of Foreign 
Economic Administration, as foreseen by this 
department last month. If continued, OFFRO 
will merely furnish supplies to UNRRA. 


s 
AGRICULTURE has some 300,000 more men 


of draft age than a year ago, but latest fig- 
ures compiled for WFA refute WMC conten- 
tions that farms are over-staffed. 

As of October 1, total number employed 
was only slightly less than last year, but 
there were 1,500,000 fewer men. Compensat- 
ing for this loss are 800,000 more women, and 
500,000 more children under 14 years old. 
Fearful of what is ahead next year, the War 

(Continued on page 86) 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


FARM boy who has been in service 

almost a year writes the Topics Editor 

thus: “If I am away from the farm 
much longer, I am afraid I will forget the 
production and breeding records of all the 
animals in the Brown Swiss herd that Dad 
and J have been building for nearly ten 
years. All I want when this is over is to get 
back to the farm. I certainly learned a lot 
from Dad.” 
@ With so many farms dependent on elec- 
tricity to maintain producton, it is extremely 
important to take the best possible care of 
equipment. New motors and equipment are 
as scarce as hens’ teeth. Repair men are at 
a premium. Two things a farmer can do 
about it: first, care for the equipment he 
has; second, learn all 
he can about the 
working of the various 
pieces of equipment, 
so that when a break- 
occur he 
more 
him- 


down does 
can make the 
simple repairs 
self. 

Electric companies 
and manufacturers of 
electric equipment 
have prepared some 
dandy booklets on 
operation and main- 
tenance of farm elec- 
tric equipment. See 
if your power com- 
pany or electric dealer 
has one for you. 


If clover’s sickly, 





Spread lime thickly 


@ Poison ivy has 
wound up its summer 
campaign and is weak 
enough now that you 
can knock it out with . 
an application of 
sodium chlorate; that 
is, if you can get the 
chlorate. You spread 
it (about three pounds 
per square rod) on ivy patches on a moist 
cloudy day before the ground freezes. Can't 
get chlorate? Try ammonium sulfamate. 
Can’t get that? Try borax. Whatever you do, 
try to get rid of the poison ivy now. 

@ Beeswax has become a critical material. 
Before the war, it was used to make cold 
cream, rouge, lipsticks, deodorants and other 
cosmetics. Now it is used for sealing shells, 
waterproofing coils, waxing cables and pul- 
leys, improving insulation and making pol- 
ishes. More than a million pounds of bees- 
wax a year are needed for use in war 
products. Uncle Sam’s message to beekeepers 
is: “Save every ounce of beeswax.” 


November belongs to the Northern Spy, 
Cranberries, turkey and pumpkin pie. 


@ Good Neighbor Department: “We farm 
folks are getting back to where we were a 
long time ago, and we like it,” says one of 
a group of neighborhood leaders in Robeson 
county, N.C. “Our farmers are learning to 
live with and for their neighbors. By help- 


automobile was coming in. 
keepers. 


ing each other out with their various short- 
ages, they are beginning to know one another 
better, and that is good for all of us.” These 
farmers have swapped “hoe hands” in the 
cotton fields, labor in the tobacco fields, and 
implements in harvesting grain. They are 
solving their labor problems without much 
outside aid or suggestion. 

There’s more of the same in Ware county, 
Georgia, where 1,025 farm families are ex- 
changing work and doing a good job of 
harvesting and marketing truck crops and 
tobacco. 

@ The trap line looks like it might be a 
better source of income than usual for farm 
boys this winter, because many trappers are 


in service. Furs are needed for our Arctic 








Unable to survive the competition of public highways, toll roads went out about the time the 
We wonder how many Farm Journal readers have served as toll booth 
Are there any old toll houses in your neighborhood? 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Be thrifty. 

Eat apples. 

Plant walnuts. 

Dehorn steers. 

Clean the bull pen. 

Haul and spread manure. 

Clean and set spark plugs. 

Consume corn meal mush. 

Examine bees for foul brood. 

Weather-strip doors, windows. 

Have the baby’s picture taken, 

Put rabbit guards on small trees. 

Kill box elder bugs with fly spray. 

Have timing checked on the truck. 

Polish rusty saws with emery cloth. 

Drain that spot where corn drowns out. 

Gather up scrap, before snow hides it. 

Lift chrysanthemums for indoor bloom- 
ing. 

Clean reflectors on poultry house lights. 

Pull English sparrow nests from rain- 
spouts. 

Buy Christmas Seals, help check tuber- 
culosis. 

Ask your tenant if he wouldn’t like to 
have a written lease. 


fighters, and for the men who sail our ships 
through cold northern waters. Patriotism and 
profit are combined in trapping this year. 
@ No respecter of rural beliefs is Dr. L. 
P. Latimer, University of New Hampshire, 
who has looked up Weather Bureau gecords 
for 48 years, and says he found no indication 
that a full moon brings a frost. How many 
agree with that? The legend arose, he 
allows, from the fact that frost always appears 
on clear nights. 

@ Here’s a dose of spizzerinctum for corn- 
belt pastures, to be given this fall: have the 
soil tested (through the county agent’s office) 
and apply as much lime as is needed. Fol-~ 
low this with superphosphate, or superphos- 
phate and potash together, depending on 
the county agent’s say- 
so. With feed scarce 
and likely to be more 
so, pasture improve- 
ment is a better in- 
vestment than ever. 

@ Milking machines 
should be operated ac- 
cording to the manu- 
facturer’s directions. 
There should be the 
same suction period 
for each quarter. 
Machines can be ad- 
justed to take care 
of that. The amount 
of vacuum should not 
exceed the manufac- 
turer’s recommenda- 
tion. Teat cups should 
not be left on too 
long. A quick job of 
milking is better than 
a slow one—but be 
sure to get all the 
milk out of the udder. 


The earthworm’s toil 
: Enriches soil. 

Drawing by Walter W, Caivert 

@ “Is plowing a mis- 
take?” asks Hans L. 
Hansen, of Florida, 
in a letter to Topics 
Editor. Then he answers his own question 
thus: “Back in 1910 a farm implement 
agent in my home town in Argentina told 
us plowing was a mistake, and sold us two 
disks, which were the first ever seen in our 
region. 

“We oiled our two three-furrow gang- 
plows and stored them away in the barn, and 
with the disks prepared 450 hectares for 
wheat and oats. We had a fair harvest in 
1911. The next one (1912) was not so good. 
There were more weeds; and 1913 was worse. 
The 1914 crop was so bad with weeds that 
we had to plow it down with our gang-plows. 
That is where our experiment stopped, be- 
fore we did find out if plowing is a mistake.” 


Whatever the mulch for strawberries chosen, 
Don’t put>it on till the ground is frozen. 


@ Spear-pointed seeds of needle-grass, wild 
oats, foxtail and some other weeds do no end 
of damage to sheep pelts and carcasses. These 
seeds become caught in the wool, and work 
(Continued on page 93) 
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S OUR fighting forces 
move to the attack, there 

is one assurance that the home 
front may safely draw from the 
news. No power on earth can 
match the productive might of 
an aroused industrial America! 


of America’s productive 
a full size reproduction 
will be sent, lens on re 


tion, Philadelphia, 





C. G. Werner makes this contribution to the 
series being drawn for Philco by America’s lead- 
ing editorial cartoonists depicting the significance 


Pa. Ask for Cartoon No. 66]. 


more of the same to win the 
Victory. All they have learned 
in their laboratories and pro- 
duction lines during twelve 
straight years of radio leader-- 
ship is devoted now to making 
radios, communications and 


might. While available, 
of the original drawing 
quest to Philco Corpora- 








That is the faith that gave us the 
courage to go forward during the darkest days of the 
Axis advance. And that is the calm conviction that leads 
us today to bend our full strength to the task until 
total victory is won. 

The men and women of Philco know that whatever 
toil and sweat it has taken to win the initiative, it will take 


PHILCO CO 





In time of War 


BUY BONDS 
FOR VICTOR 








utmost under wartime 
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Philco distributors and dealers are doing their 


your Philco Radio, Phonograph, Refrigerator, 
Air Conditioner, or industrial Storage Battery. 


electronic equipment that will 
give our soldiers and sailors superiority in the attack. 

On some tomorrow, they will be back at their peace- 
time tasks, bringing you the fruits of their new know!l- 
edge and skill in radio, television, refrigeration, air 
conditioning and industrial electronics... under the 
famous Philco name. 
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MOTHER! 


What kind of a laxative 
do you give your child? 





Forcing a child to take a harsh, bad-tasta 





ing laxative is such needless, old-fashioned 
punishment! A medicine that’s 00 strong 
can often do more harm than good! . _ 


too Mil- 





A laxative that’s too mild to give proper 
relief is not the best answer to your child’s 
laxative problem. A good laxative should 
work thoroughly, yet be kind and gentle! 
When taken in proper doses... 


EX-LAX 
iS fust 


fight! 









- 
——--— Treat the Children fo th 


“HAPPY MEDIUM” LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax is thorough and effective. But Ex-Lax is 
gentle, too! It won’t weaken or upset the chil- 
ren. Won’t make them feel bad afterwards. And 
remember. Ex-Lax tastes good, too — just like 
fine chocolate! It’s as good for grown-ups 4s it is 
for youngsters. 10c and 25c at all drug stores. , 
(F YOU NEED A LAXATIVE WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD— 
Don’t dose yourself with harsh, upsetting purgatives. Take 
Ex-Lax. It’s thoroughly effective, but kind and gentles 


As a precaution use only as directed. 
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FOR GREATER EGG YIELD 
and WARM HEALTHY CHICKS 
R-V-LITE high insulating quality saves 
vital fuel and promotes poultry health. 
Use it wherever glass is used. For poul- 
try, brooder and hog houses, hot and 
cold bed frames and storm doors and 
windows. 50 and 150-ft rolls, 36 in. 
wide. See your hatchery, 
feed, seed, hardware or 
lumber dealer. 







-’ ARVEY CORPORATION 


e Manufacturers of R-V-Lite 


¢ NO. KIMBALL AVE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FKarnmM EQUIPMENT 





This home-made manure loader was built by Harvey Miller, Ada county, 
Idaho, out of an old car frame, Model T axle, used sheet metal, and various 
pieces of scrap material. It keeps seven spreaders going continuously. 


HYDRAULIC RAM \ hydraulie 
WATERS THE HENS am is help- 

ing Paul Ben- 
nett, Stokes county, North Carolina, to be 
patriotic and produce the food needed by the 
nation. 

Paul keeps a flock of about 600 laying 
hens, and they drink lots of water. For years, 
he drew water from a spring with an old- 
fashioned windlass (a winder, he calls it), 
drawing 20 buckets a day for chickens alone, 
and he says each bucket took three minutes. 
He further figured that this one hour of time 
certainly was worth 30 cents an hour. 

So, he looked into the matter of installing 
a hydraulic ram, and found that he could 
buy one for $46.04, the necessary piping for 
$74.25, cement for $7.50, fittings for $2, and 
hauling the pipe for $3. This added up to 
$133.19. At this rate, Paul figured it would 
take him only 46224 days to pay for the 
outfit, based on the time he had spent draw- 
ing water in the past. 

He installed the ram in a stream, where it 
works without any attention, lifting water 
to a supply tank, from which it can be piped 
to the chickens. Now the chicks get plenty of 
fresh water just by turning a spigot, and 
the whole family is happier because of the 
investment. 


Coming up fast 
because of the 
farm labor situ- 
ation, is the tractor-operated manure loader. 
This is particularly true in Idaho, where 
in one county there are nearly 100 of these 
power rigs (some of them home-made) that 
clean out feed lots in spring. Agricultural 
engineers at the state university have had 
countless requests for plans. 

As good a sample as any of the Idaho rigs 
is the one built and used by Harvey Miller, 
in Ada county. He used $30 worth of sal- 
vaged auto partss This, plus a week in the 
machine shop in the slack winter season, 
gave him the loader shown at the top of 
the page. He says he could have done the 
job in three days, but he ran into priority 


THEY LOAD 
MANURE FASTER 


trouble. With this loader he cuts 75% of 
the man hours out of the job of handling 
manure. Used co-operatively, this rig cleaned 
ten barnyards on several farms in the com- 
munity in a single week. 

Other home-made loaders have made im- 
pressive records, too. At the Knopp-Gerlach 
cattle feeding establishment in Minidoka 
county, Idaho, one power loader and four 
tractor-drawn spreaders covered eight acres 
a day with 16 spreader loads per acre. This 
loader easily handled manure that lay 18 to 
24 inches deep in the feed lot. At Dillon 
Brothers’ farm in Canyon county, a loader 
handled 110 spreader loads in an eight-hour 
work day, with three spreaders and four 
men. At the Caldwell Branch Experiment 
Station (Idaho), one man and a_power- 
operated manure loader easily kept three 
spreaders busy. 

Most of the home-made loaders start with 
a general-purpose tractor as a foundation, 
but Bayer Brothers, Payette county, Idaho, 
use a light farm truck. They took an old- 
style scoop and the lift mechanism from an 
old dump truck, plus irons and pipes bought 
and salvaged, and equipped their truck with 
a loader which fills a spreader with four 
scoops in three minutes. 

Even more impressive than the manure 
loader is the dual-purpose rig made by con- 
verting the loader (with some shop work) 
into a power buck rake for handling hay. 
There’s a sample of this on Allen Hardin’s 
farm, Minidoka county, Idaho. Hardin built 
a tractor buck rake, using the hydraulic lift 
from his commercial manure loader. Now he 
can speed up haying in the summer and 
manure loading in spring with the same 
equipment. 


POWER CATCHES Ap official of one 
UP WITH BEETS of the West's 

biggest beet 
sugar companies recently made this fore- 
cast: “The drudgery of beet growing is on 


‘the way out. It is distinctly in the picture 


that within the near future—possibly the 
next year or two—one field worker wil] be 











FOOD fights for FREEDOM 


FARMALL fights for FOOD 
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The Original Farmall - Born in 1923 


FOR TWENTY YEARS the Farmall IDEA has 
been the foundation for a/l experiments in gen- 
eral-purpose tractor design.... 

TODAY 4 sizes of modern FARMALLS—the 
sturdy “A” and “B”, and the big powerful “H” 
and “M”—with special machines and tools for 
every crop, operation, and season, lead the way 
in the battle for food. 
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OF THE FARMALL 


and the Farmall System of Farming 


In 1923 came FARMALL, the first 
true all-purpose tractor .. . the 
farm power unit designed from 
the soil up. . . the tractor that 
started from the implement end. 

Harvester built it, based on 
EXPERIENCE—and that made 
SENSE! 

After 1923, the call for farm 
power really swept the nation. 
It was Farmall that made the 
old dream of horseless farming 
come true. Here was the tractor 
that did almost everything. 
From every state came com- 
ments like these: “Not a horse 
or hired man on my place”... 
“At least 13 cheaper to farm 
this new way”...“My Farmall 
works in crooked rows where 
a snake would get lost”. . .“My 
two boys, 13 and 11, do any- 
thing that I can do with it.” 

Pretty soon there were a hun- 
dred thousand, and then a half- 
million Farmalls. Today there 
are more Farmalls producing 
food on American farms than 
all other makes of general-pur- 
pose tractors combined. 





When war struck our nation, 
a Farmall army, with an infinite 
number of working tools, went 
into battle. The greatest food 
crisis in our history was at every 
farm gate—and the Farmall 
System was ready! 


So we mark the 20th Birthday 
of this most popular of all 
tractors. There’s a proud record 
of progress between the old 
“Original” of 1923 and the 
streamlined red Farmalls of to- 
day—endless improvements in 
power and machines. Today 
millions know that Farmall is 
the ideal power for any farm, 
whatever the size. Farmall 
showed the way, and will show 
the way when the boys get 
home from war. 

Farmall and Harvester are 
pledged to the faithful service 
of that great American institu- 
tion—the family farm. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill, 


TOO YOUNG FOR A UNIFORM — but on the home fields 
he did a man-size job this year. As big 
brothers and hired men joined the Armed 
Forces the boys and girls took over the 
home Farmalls. Flexible power and the 
Jong line of easily controlled machines— 
The Farmall System—made all the differ- 
ence on hundreds of thousands of farms. 


FARMALL Leads the Way TODAY 














Uncle Sam says that the construction, 
repair and upkeep of farm buildings is 
essential. If you need a hand saw, cross- 
cut saw, file, hack saw and blades, or 
other tools for this necessary service, 
ask your Hardware Dealer about 
Disston tools. 


@ Here’s a fine Disston hand saw that 


is a favorite with farmers everywhere: 


— 
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D-8 Medium weight Skew-back pattern, 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use.’’ Made in 
20-inch 10 points cross-cut; 22-inch 8 and 
10 points cross-cut; 24-inch 8 and 10 points 
cross-cut; 26-inch 7, 8, 10 and 11 points 
cross-cut, 5/2 points rip. 


A FREE COPY of the 200-page 
Disston Saw, Tool and File Manual 
is yours for the asking at your Hard- 
ware Dealer—or send  esmasnse eee 
ore request direct to us. 

e sure to get your copy 
of this valuable book on 
tool use and care. 
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HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
1177 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


RED-ITCHY SKIN? 


watch out—it’s often 
ECZEMA 


Home 
Treatment 

















Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! 





First applications of wonderful soothing medi- 
cated liquid Zemo —a Doctor's formula — 
quickly relieve the intense itching burning of 
Eczema, Psoriasis and similar annoying skin 
and scalp irritations due to external cause. 
Zemo also aids healing. Amazingly successful 
for over 35 years! Apply anytime — doesn’t 
show on skin. First trial of clean, stainless, 
liquid Zemo convinces! 3 different sizes. Buy 


Extra Strength Zemo for stub- 
born cases. All drugstores. ZEMO 
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doing the hand work formerly performed by 
two or three men.” 

He didn’t stick his neck out too far in 
saying that, because power has at last caught 
up with sugar beet production, and the labor 
bottleneck is being cracked wide open. Need 
for stoop labor in spring has been lessened 
by segmented seed and mechanical thinning 
and blocking. And now, machinery is solv- 
ing the fall labor problem—picking up each 
beet, chopping off the top with a vicious 
long knife, and tossing the root into a truck. 

The 12 years of federal and 
state institutions working hand-in-hand with 
the sugar companies, plus the determined 
f escape the 


resear¢ h by 


ingenuity of eager to 
high cost and drudgery of beet harvesting, 
have been paying big and welcome dividends 
this year. It took a war to make the industry 


see just how much harvesting machinery it 


growers 


already had developed, and how speedily 
beets could be harvested with less labor. It 
takes from 35 to 50 hours of hard labor to 
an acre by hand. With machines it 
is being done in 6 to 12 hours. 
research in mechanical 
began 12 years ago, approximately 25 kinds 
of mechanical harvesters have been tried. 
Some of them flunked out, but some passed 
the test. Most of the successful ones were 
devised by taken over and 
perfected by machinery companies. 


harvest 


Since harvesting 


erowers, and 


Mechanical Toppers and Diggers 

The mechanical toppers and diggers now 
on the job are of different types, 
they all of a knife and a 
guide, so that each individual beet will be 
topped at the proper elevation. On some 
machines the knives are rotating disks, on 
blades, while on 
others they are straight cutter bars. On 
some machines the cutting blades are sta- 
tionary, while on others they vibrate. Some 
top the beet in the row and then lift it; 
others lift the whole beet and then top it. 
Some of the machines windrow the beets, 
so they can be loaded by a power-operated 


but essen- 


tially consist 


others they are curved 


loader. 

Fifteen of the combined toppers and dig- 
gers made by one company gave such satis- 
factory results in 1942 that about 100 are 
in the field this fall, and large-scale manu- 


emetic 
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facture is predicted for 1944. One of these 
machines tops and lifts about four acres 
in a ten-hour day. Thus, it handles eight 
to ten tons of beets an hour. 

Hundreds of power-operated loaders have 
been made by farmers themselves, with the 
aid of local machine-shops. Old automobile 
parts have gone into many of these loaders. 

The machines that the industry is watch- 
ing are the ones that top, lift and load all 
in one operation. 


Self- propelled 
combines have 
stirred up talk 
among wheat farmers of the Grain Belt this 
year. The experience of Harold Hill, Thomas 
county, in northwestern Kansas, helps to 
explain why. 

Eight of the self-propelled rigs cut 5,000 
acres of wheat (averaging 30 to 35 bushels) 
on the Hill farm. Working together, they 
cut a swath about 100 feet wide. They 
traveled at the rate of four miles an hour. 

“These rigs are economical to operate,” 
Mr. Hill allows. “The combine engine on 
the self-propelled takes no more fuel than 
the combine engine on the conventional 
machine, which operates only the threshing 
mechanism. The engine on the self-propelled 
machine propels the combine, too, so you 
don’t need a tractor to pull it.” 


SELF-PROPELLED 
COMBINES 


To say the self-propelled combines are 
new is stretching the truth. “Some were 


built by the Holt Manufacturing Company 
in 1917 and sold as far east as Kansas,” 
P. B. Johns tells us. “They were designed 
to help beat the scarcity of horses and large 
tractors. They were big machines, and needed 
a crew of about four men. 

“Among the drawbacks of these big rigs 
were excessive front-end weight, lack of 
sufficient power to harvest on rolling land, 
and high price. They had to have a large 
engine, as well as the essential transmission 
and steering gears of a tractor. This is no 
attempt to discredit the smaller  self-pro- 
pelled rigs now coming on the market— 
just a bit of background .information.” 

Until recently the self-propelled principle 
has been limited to machines with a 12-foot 
cut or more, but now it is being used on 
smaller combines. 





This 12-foot self-propelled combine is harvesting soybeans on Glen Young’s 

430-acre farm, Knox county, Illinois. One engine propels the combine and 

operates all the moving parts. With this, you can start cutting any place in 
a field without knocking down grain. 






















FOR STEADY 
PLEASURE, CAMELS 
SUIT ME TOA'T.... 
MIGHTY EASY ON My 

THROAT, AND THEY 
SURE ARE FRESH 
( |. TASTING 
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FIRST IN THE 
SERVICE 


The favorite cigarette with menin the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard is Camel. 
(BASED ON ACTUAL SALES RECORDS) 








C 





“CNURE, running a farm is tough 


these days,” says John Schreyer; 
*‘and Camels are a mighty good friend 
to have handy when the work piles 
up. They deliver a full, fresh flavor I 
haven’t found in other cigarettes. 
They’re plenty mild and cool burning, 
too—don’t get my throat no matter 
how much I smoke.” 
Check up on Camels yourself. See 
how they suit your Taste and your 
Throat... your own ““T-Zone.” 


The T- 


Zone 


--. where 
cigarettes 


; 
>> are judged 





The “T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat—is 
the proving ground for cigarettes. Only 
your taste and throat can decide which 
cigarette tastes best to you...and how it 
affects your throat. For your taste and 
throat are absolutely individual to you. 
Based on the experience of millions of 
smokers, we believe Camels will suit your 
“T-ZONE” toa “T.” Prove it for yourself! 


amels 


RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 


















SAVE FUEL with THIs NEW 


' 
% 


MALLEABLE 
COAL-WOOD RA Mp E 








HAS THESE FAMOUS 
MONARCH FEATURES 


*% “VITRIFUSED” Glass Lined Fives 
% Four-wall Body Construction 
%& Duplex Draft Control 


Fe ee ee 
with Mirco “Gun Metal” Finish 


*& Full Porcelain Enamel Finish 


See your MONARCH Range Dealer 
or write to 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY 


883 LAKE STREET 
BEAVER DAM, WIS. 

















. tall, Crimson, Yellow, Rose, all 3, 
@ lic-Packet of each, postpaid for 10c, 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
delphia 3 or Clinton 
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WILL WIN THE WAR AND WRITE THE 





* 

The authors of this article are Mark T. 
Buchanan and irthur W. Peterson, associate 
agronomists at B ashington Experiment Station, 
where several outstanding wheat varieties have 
been developed. Washington is eighth state in 
wheat acreage, sixth in total production. Her 
crop this year will be close to 50,000,000 bushels. 
In southeastern Washington, where Washington 
Experiment Station is located, is some of the 
roughest and hilliest wheatland in the world, but 
it produces good wheat, high yields. Summer 
fallowing is practiced there. 

EFORE this war ends, wheat—the com- 
mon bread grain—once again will be- 
come the most sought-after com- 

modity in t world. This will occur because 
ther food supplies will be inadequate to 
meet military, civilian and foreign demands. 

Normally, we have imported two and one- 
half times as much food as we have exported. 
Now we are f d with reduced imports and 
vastly increased demands for exports. 

Food to meet increased wartime needs, in- 
cluding exports, could come from five 
sources: (1) food reserves, (2) increased 
total food production; (3) reduced waste; 
(1) reduced total civilian consumption; 
and (5) changes in patterns of consumption. 

Our food reserves are not large enough 
to meet these demands for long. Increased 


food needs must be met out of future food 
production. 

The chances of increasing total food pro- 
duction are slim. We have had six consecu- 
tive years of exceptionally high crop yields, 
194] 1942, which 


exceeded all previous records. 


topped by and each of 


1,403 Million Promised Food 

Reductions in food wastes made by 130 
million people toward 
feeding 1,403 million, the number in coun- 
tries which have been promised food. We 
could tighten our belts in terms of total food 
probably will not, because 
requirements have been increased 
for those in the armed forces, for 
and even for white-collar 
workers who have re-learned how to walk. 

A significantly larger number of people 
can be fed by increasing that portion of the 
diet which comes from crop products high in 
A careful selection of these foods 
only calories, but proteins 
and vitamins as well. Whole wheat flour, 
for example, contains relatively large amounts 
of protein, calcium, riboflavin and thiamin. 
The lack of a complete protein in wheat may 
be corrected by An 
adequate maintenance diet is provided by 


would not go far 


intake, but we 
energy 
greatly 


: ; 
defense workers, 


calories. 
provides not 


the use of soybeans. 


these two crops. 
If the use of crops for livestock feed in 
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were largely eliminated, 


United States 
and if we subsisted on crops alone, we would 
have enough food to feed our population 
almost four years, or enough to feed on a 
continuing basis slightly more than one out 
of four of the 1.4 billion people who may 


the 


expect to receive a share of the “manna” 
promised by the United States. 

The people of this country will not stand 
for such a complete shift as this. Neverthe- 
less, we will have to move in this direction, 
in order to make food available for use as 
a weapon of war. We can not feed both 
increasing livestock and starving Europeans. 
It would be nice to send pork chops and 
butter to liberated people, but neither they 
nor we can afford it. 

One government policy that increased live- 


stock numbers and reduced food and feed 
reserves is the “cheap feed” policy. The 
price ceiling on corn maintained a wide 


ratio between the price of corn and _ hogs, 
and encouraged hog numbers beyond our 
ability to feed them. To people who are 
starving, even the feeding of corn to hogs 
may seem wasteful of kuman life; yet we 
have encouraged farmers by government 
subsidy to feed wheat. 


“Cheap Feed” Policy Can’t Last 

Livestock undoubtedly will continue, even 
during the war, to consume most of the corn, 
oats and barley produced in this country. 
They will always be an important means of 
converting non-edible pasture and 
roughages into human»food. The time will 
soon arrive, however, when this country will 
be forced to abandon its present “cheap feed” 
policy. 

An hour of labor expended in raising wheat 
or barley produces about 16 times as many 
calories as an hour spent in the production 
of beef cattle, and more than three times 
as many as an hour spent producing pork. 
It takes much more labor to produce a given 
quantity of food from feed crops or hay 
through livestock than from cereal and 
legume crops such as wheat and soybeans, 
which may be used directly for human food. 

Wheat produces large numbers of calories 
per hour of labor, and it is far more palat- 
able as human food than other high calorie 
crops. 

It is the one product of which we can 
produce enough to make a dent in the world’s 
starving populations. With decreased sup- 
plies of farm labor and machinery, it would 
seem imperative that wheat be grown wher- 
ever the land is favorable to its production. 


grains, 

















Weighing synthetic “wool”—one of a series of 
tests of the new wool-like fiber developed by 
Ford from soybeans in the quest for more ex- 
tensive manufacturing uses for farm products. 
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Harvesting a soybean crop on one of the Ford 
Experimental Farms, near Dearborn, Michigan 

. one step in Ford research to develop wider 
and more valuable industrial uses for soybeans. 













“Pioneers of Plenty’ for All America ' 


“The Main Essential of a Permanent 

National Prosperity in America Is a 

Virile Partnership Between Industry 
and Agriculture.” 


—_ AT common-sense logic expressed 
years ago by Henry Ford inspired 
the extensive Ford research program in 
converting farm products to industrial 
uses. The impact of this idea stirred 
farmer and industrialist alike. And 
just before the war American industry 
was absorbing the output of forty 





Durable fabrics for clothing, carpets, yarn, bed 
quilts are among the many products which 
have been made from the new, synthetic wool- 
like fiber developed by Ford from the soybean. 


million acres producing 133 different 
kinds of crop materials for conversion 
into a variety of manufactured goods. 


When Victory has been won, this prog- 
ress will be accelerated by the applica- 


tion of war-born technical knowledge. 
Experts estimate that expansion of the 
farm-factory partnership within ten 
years after peace will require the yield 
of an additional fifty million acres! 
Does this sound fantastic? Think what 
Ford chemists have done with the soy- 
bean. They've produced plastic parts 
for cars, trucks, airplanes and gliders; 
oil, paints and soaps; foods, milk, 
butter, cheese and meat substitutes. 
From this crop alone science at present 
foresees better and cheaper clothing, 
self-sufficiency in certain vital oils and 
an inexhaustible source of raw mate- 
rials for scores of products. 

America has only made a beginning. 





Some of the Farm Products Used by 
the Ford Motor Company in a Normal 


Year of Car Production 


000,000 Pounds of Soybean Oil 

19,000,000 Pounds of Cotton 

,000 Bushels of Corn 

,400,000 Pounds of Linseed Oil 
000 Gallons of Molasses 

,000 Pounds of Wool 

,000 Feet of Leather 

,000 Pounds of Lard 

350,000 Pounds of Mohair 


Many farm products formerly used in Ford 
car manufacture are now devoted to war 
production. But when the return of peace 
again sets the Ford car production line in 
motion, the new car demand, which has 
accumulated during war years, will require 
even greater amounts of agricultural prod- 
ucts as raw materials. 


at 











Tabled for the duration are the dreams 
and plans of practical scientists—the 
true pioneers of plenty—whose brain 
children will create a tremendous new 
demand for agricultural products. 


Looking Toward Permanent 
Prosperity 

The strengthened unity of agriculture 
and industry will provide the oppor- 
tunity for giving every employable 
human being a job that enables him 
to contribute to the permanent pros- 
perity and stability of the nation and 
to his own well-being. 


As always, here at Ford, we look for- 
ward with unwavering faith, to a 
better tomorrow. 


And when Victory is won, science 
and the machine—the farm and indus- 
try—will form an even closer part- 
nership in creating wealth from the 
annual produce of the sun, the air 
and the soil. By working together, 
ways will be found to multiply the 
good and useful things of life far 
beyond our present comprehension. 


COMPANY 


MOTOR 


FORD 














FRESH FOODS 
KEPT FRESH 











.--- thanks to washed 
air refrigeration 


OoD NEws for food-rationed America! 

The new Coolerator will keep your 
fresh foods really fresh—help you avoid 
waste. Because Coolerator has 4-way 
circulation of washed air and uses ice ina 
new way, foods stay fresh longer, vita- 
mins are protected, and food odors car- 
ried away. Coolerator is full family size. 
And gives you plenty of pure, taste-free 
ice for beverages and aiuiie. See your 
Coolerator dealer or your ice company, 
or write today to The Cool- g 275 
erator Company, Dept. FJ1, 7 
Duluth, Minnesota. f.0.b. Duluth 


SAVE WITH COOLERATOR AND BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


‘Coolerator 


WE: REFRIGERATOR 








POULTRY 
LICE 
This Easy 
Way 


Put Nic-Sal on the Roosts 


NIC-SAL provides volatile nicotine 
readily, yet safe for hens. 100% active. 
Easily applied. Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories, Charles City, Iowa. 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


=\NIC-SAL 
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Pullets use this open-front shelter until late fall on Andrew Christie’s poultry 
farm, Kingston, New Hampshire. Birds that want to lay before they are 
moved to the laying house use nests nearby on range. 


- POULTRY AND EG6S 


| lights may range up to 10%. 
| due to a 
| gland. 
| and 
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LIGHTS HELP It is good 

WARTIME RATIONS poultry man- 
agement to 

take full advantage of lights, because they 


provide stimulation which compensates in 
part for deficiencies in wartime poultry ra- 
tions. If properly used, lights also shift the 
peak of laying to the season of highest ceil- 
ing prices. 

The total increase in laying from use of 
This effect is 
stimulation of a hen’s pituitary 
Light rays striking the comb, face 
eye are communicated to the glands, 
which in turn stimulate the reproductive 
organs. The increase in length of the feeding 
day is only secondary. Thirteen hours of 
light a day (daylight and artificial light 
combined) is enough, and it doesn’t make 
much difference whether the artificial light 
is supplied in morning or evening. Some 
flock-owners use all-night lights successfully. 

Forty-watt lamps are more or less standard 
for lighting poultry. Two lamps with re- 
flectors will supply enough light in a house 
20x20 or 24x24 feet, if they hang high enough 
to throw the rays on birds on the roosts and 
on the feeders in the center of the pens. 

Lights also have a stimulating effect on 
sexual activity of roosters and turkey toms. 
If roosters or-toms are lighted for 30 days 


| before use in breeding pens, far better fer- 





tility is attained. 


When to Use Lights 

Slow-maturing pullets, or flocks recover- 
ing from colds, are helped by use of lights. 
Morning lights started in November or De- 
cember give best effects for this purpose. 

Breeding hens carried over into their 
second laying year can use lights to advan- 
All-night lights started from Decem- 


tage. 
(depending on when 


ber 1 to January 1 


| molt is completed) give greatest stimulation. 


For pullets hatched in January, February 
or March, lights are usually started around 
October 1. Lights prevent or delay the fall 
neck molt on these early-hatched pullets. 

For flocks finishing their laying in late 


summer and fall, morning lights turned on 
at 3 A. M. (starting August 15) will 
stimulate laying. 

Turkey hens lay earlier in spring when 
lights are used. 

In certain areas along the coast, dim-out 
regulations have to be met, but these have 
not been difficult to meet, and instructions 
are easily obtained from local wardens. 
Black-outs have not been ordered frequently 
enough to interfere seriously with poultry 
lighting. 


Give egg preduction pref- 
erence meat, and 
maintain the best breed- 
ing flocks at all cost. 

Replace laying flocks of heavy breeds 
100% each year. (Second year’s production 
drops 30%). Carry over only the very best 
hens, and only for breeders. With Leghorns, 
select carefully for health and production, 
and carry over less than the normal number 
of hens. Second year production of Leg- 
horns is about 85% of the first year’s lay. 

Cull all flocks vigorously for production 
and health throughout the year. Sell mar- 
ketable culls immediately, before they lose 
weight or waste feed. Establish a higher 
standard than usual in selecting pullets at 
housing time. 

Guard against waste of feed in the brooder 
house, on the range, and in the laying house. 
Use equipment that fits the size of the birds. 
Always use feeders with lips on. Never fill 
feeders too full. 

Protect feed from mouse and rat damage. 
Exterminate rats and mice, or at least keep 
them down to a minimum. 

Make green feed a part of the diet. Use 
pasture and range to the fullest extent for 
growing birds and layers. For flocks with- 
out range, provide green feed daily in quan- 
tities up to five pounds per 100 layers. 

Market broilers at ten weeks and turkeys 
at 22 weeks, carrying no birds until they 
become fat. 

Make the best possible use of all milk 
available. Feed it sweet or sour. 


WAYS TO 
SAVE FEED 


over 











B ULLION jor Coining Lostwar Jobs 


with strength, and corrosion resistance, 
and electrical and thermal conductivity. 
Out of the new economics of Alcoa 
Aluminum, industry is Imagineering— 
blueprinting an eighth day of imaginative 
thinking into work-producing form so that 
the fruits of the future may be ripe for 
harvesting at the earliest date. 
Imagineering is industrial, and there- 


Concentrating on the war effort, we are 
apt to think of aluminum only as the 
flight-weight champion of the air. By the 
very fact of gigantic war effort, aluminum 
is making possible a new era, the Air Age*, 
and the military planes which are estab- 
lishing it take all the aluminum that can 
be produced. But the peacetime poten- 
tialities of sevenfold -expansion are far- 
fore national, foresight. 

Itis acashable expression of good faith to- 
ward those men who left their economic wel- 
farein the hands of all of us whoremained at 
home. Buying bonds is one way of building 
for a sound economic future. Job planning 
is another. They must go ‘hand in hand. 

When the boys come home to work and 
to buy and enjoy the things they have 
fought for, American industry must not 
greet them empty-handed. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 1905 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


reaching in other fields. 

The scope of aluminum has changed. It 
is going to be available to civilians in 
quantities unheard of before. The cost of 
the aluminum, itself, is lower. 

The supply of experts skilled in the 
design and fabrication of aluminum has 
increased tremendously. The cost of form- 
ing aluminum into things, also, is lower. 
- This adds up to a great many new 
applications which were not economically 


on 


ill 


practicable before. In hundreds of new 
spots, aluminum will be bringing lightness 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 





ay WO : 
uw" eS *Speaking of the Air Age, Alcoa's new GLOBAL MAP is an eye-opener. Beautifully colored, 24x33. Air 
\° . TMT routes, flying distances, air insignia 46 countries, silhovettes for spotting, formations, stunting maneuvers, 
WM rank and organization insignia, etc., etc. It's FREE. Write Alcoa Map Dept., P. O. Box 52, New York City 
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Twice-a-day at milking times 
it pays to watch for incipient 
troubles, cracks, cuts, bruises, inflam- 
mation—and reach for Bag Balm’s 
first aid to soothe irritation and pro- 
mote quick healing. Antiseptic on con- 
tact—and beneficial for massage in 
treating caked bag— Bag Balm isclean, 
penetrating, spreads right and stays 
on. 60c at feed, drug or general stores 
or postpaid. 
Dairy Assn. Co., Inc. 
Dept. 13-3 
Lyndonville Vt. 






10-oz. in round 
Wartime Package 








MORE QUALITY MILK 


The sensible answer to Wartime's urgent 
demands for milk in greater volume and 
quality is the ever dependable and popular 


Rite-Way MILKER 


Its many thousands in service for 20 years 
on America's dairy farms have proved its 
superior values. Economical in operation 
with even, low vacuum. Distinguished for 
natural-shaped teat-cups that MASSAGE 
udder with alternating pulsations, inducing 
free flow of milk. Highest quality materials 
with fewest parts . .. easy to care for. 
Greatest saving in time and labor. Produces 
cleaner milk of lower bacterial count. 
For earliest possible delivery, ask your 
dealer to place order now. Replacement 
parts available for all standard makes. 
Postcard request will bring you our 
new booklet, "America's Milk Pro- 
duction in Wartime". It is free. 


RITE-WAY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
1247-49-x Belmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 
Pacific Coast Branch: Oakland, Cal. 

a Eastern Branch: Syracuse, N. Y. 





in Canada: Massey-Harris Co., Toronto 











@eeeeeeve0eee0 
Clean out car radiators thoroughly 
before adding anti-freeze. Use 


Sani-Flush 


10c and 25¢ sizes 
Directions on can 


1 


| chicks 





| CLUBS 
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YOUNG FARMERS 





Elmond Farrow and Boots Early check the incubators operated by Linden 


(Texas) F.F.A. 


LINDEN BOYS A custom hatchery 
HATCH CHICKS is operated by the 
Linden F. F. A. in 

The boys charge 242 cents per egg 
for hatching and have had all the business 
they could handle. They bought their first in- 
cubator four years ago and hatched enough 
for the first pay for the 
incubator and also to buy a three-deck bat- 
tery brooder. The following year they bought 
another incubator and put one of the F. F. A. 
chapter members in charge of their operation. 
Returns are divided—half to the operator 
and half to the chapter treasury. Close cost 
records are kept on hatching operations, so 
the boys can dig deep into the economics 
of hatching. In one season the boys set 
22.602 and got a total hatch of over 
16,000 chicks. That’s nearly 71% hatchability 
——and the Linden boys think this is not 
bad, since much of it was custom hatching 
from flocks under many systems of 


care and feeding. 


Texas. 


season to 


eggs 


many 


Six Arizona F. F. A. chap- 
ters joined in a beef pro- 
ducing program last year, 
and it was so successful they are continuing 
it this fall. Chapters that took part were 
Buckeye, Florence, Yuma, Tolleson, Chand- 
ler and Parker. How the plan operated and 
how the boys made out last year is told by 
C. E. Hellbusch in the following paragraphs. 


TEN-STEER 


Any boy with enough feed and equip- 
ment to handle ten steers was eligible to 


join a Ten-Steer Club. The boys could finance 
through the Arizona Pro- 
Association, in which the 
had purchased enough stock 


their operations 
duction Credit 
state F. F. A. 
to justify a $6,000 loan. 

Members in the six chapters fed out 178 
steers. They were bought for 12 cents a pound 
through experienced livestock men last Octo- 
ber and sold between August 1 and 31, 1943. 
The calves weighed around 360 pounds when 


bought and were pastured on alfalfa and 


@@e2e2e@e@eee@ @ @) Darley pasture through the winter, and on 


The chapter has two incubators, does custom hatching. 


Sudan grass during the summer. Only one 
group was fed grain; and that was cheap 
grain and only a pound a day. 

The steers averaged close to 600 pounds 
when sold, and they brought an average 
price of $14.25 per hundred. The average 
net return per animal was $12.66. The 
steers carried enough meat when sold that 
they went right to the slaughter block. 


Saddle horses are used in 
large numbers by stockmen 
in the Honey Lake Valley 
of California. Also, horses and harness are 
important in farming practice. There are 
no local harness-makers, though, and local 
shoe repairmen do not like to do harness 


HARNESS, 
SADDLES 


work. 

Members of the Susanville F. F. A. looked 
the situation over and decided it gave them 
a chance to render service, so last year when 
school opened they rented a leather sewing 
machine and embarked on a service cam- 
paign. In five months 19 sides of leather had 
gone through the chapter machine. Adviser 
Frank Tibbetts lists these items and figures 
as evidence of service rendered: 

Five pairs chaps, $73; 23 pairs reins, $23; 
five pairs latigos, 7.50; 27 headstalls, $67.50; 
nine hobbles, $9; two breast collars, $6; 
seven halters, $17.50; four pairs spur straps, 
$1; three sets team lines, $11.50; one set 
new harness, $40; one martingale, $3.50; two 
pole straps, $1.50; 32 miscellaneous articles, 
$5.60; six jobs repair harness, etc., $18; 
total, $284.60. 

In addition, two leather were 
ordered by students for harness repair at 
home, valued at $16.50. 


sides of 


HARDIN CHAPTER Future Farmers 
RAISED FOOD at Hardin, Texas, 

have a 4)4-acre 
patch of sandy loam soil that was originally 
used as a school lunchroom garden under 
WPA, This garden is now worked entirely 
by F. F. A. boys. The school lunchroom gets 











The seasoned engineering and manufacturing abilities that produced millions of great Plymouth 


are today devoted to war jobs requiring flawless precision: on tank, cannon and airplane assemblies 


: welding Phare, machining armor-plate ‘954 fabricating numerous exact items from aluminum, bror 


magnesium, cannon steels. * Meanwhile, the great -cars Plymouth has built are. giving fait 


performance to their owners. And Plymouth dealers have parts available, and a great and 


reputation for outstanding service on cars of all makes PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler 


BUY WAR BONDS—BUY NOW 
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UNUSUAL LIGH ) MAN... In the early 
days, fishermen off the banks of Ne naiilined got a feeble 
flickering light by burning strips of the tail of the dogfish. Con- 
trast this with the long hours of brilliant, portable light you 
have enjoyed from Bond super-power flashlight batteries. 









BOND Batteries Helped Bring 
Portable Light : w Perfection 


A pioneer in the field of modern portable light, we designed many 
of the machines which control important steps in the manufacture 
of Bond flashlights and batteries. Raw materials are always pre- 
tested. And frequent rigid checking insures products of uniform 
high quality and dependability. 

Unfortunately war restrictions mean that no Bond flashlight cases 
and comparatively few batteries are available 
today for civilian use. Much of Bond production 
is ear-marked for vital needs. But, looking ahead, 
you can count on post-war Bond flashlights and 
batteries to advance the traditions which their 
founders began. 


Here’s 

Are Se 
Wherever safe, instant portable light 
is meeded—in shipyards and other 


war-working plants—Bond batteries 
are helping speed Victory. 










BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


New Haven, Conn. 
Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
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half of the produce, and the boys the other 
half. The lunchroom pays expenses, the 
boys supply labor. Most of the vegetables 
are used (either fresh or canned) by the 
lunchroom. Surplus goes to local merchants. 

This year on 2% acres (two acres aban- 
doned for lack of help), the chapter garden 
produced as follows to August 1: 








Turnip greens, 241 bunches @ &c......... $19.28 
Turnip greens, 404 cans @ 10c..........- 40.40 
Turnips (roots), 10 bushels @ $1......... 10.00 
Crees. Fer Ge OP DE. ondicccoscice reed 10.90 
ee, 100 Canes © Gb. 6s. secceveceecees 15.20 
Radishes, 120 bunches @ Sc......cesseces 6.00 
Onions, 90 bunches @ 5c.....cccccccccecs 4.50 
Mustard greens 110 bunches @ 8c........ 8.80 
Mustard greens, 104 cans @ 10c.......... 10.40 
Beans, stringless, 300 cans @ 10c......... 30.00 
ee Se =F See ree 7.10 
Potatoes (Irish), 39 bushels @ $1.50...... 58.50 
Potatoes (Sweet), % acre @ $100........ 50.00 
po BO ee eer rrr. ree $271.08 
eg BT Peres eee ee TTT eee 135.54 

$135.54 
Peer BOONE os600%. ccmccnee sen eges 37.50 
CON DE a 4i0dsnedeeonsens<conmes $ 98.04 


Besides the chapter garden, the boys raised 
21 acres of vegetables at home. Says R. L. 
Barrett, chapter adviser: 

“Individuals report that their gardens sup- 
plied the entire family needs for fresh vege- 
tables. Reports so far show that from the 21 
acres 2,180 cans of vegetables have been 
canned for home use. Cash sales of vege- 
tables will amount to more than $200 from 
the 21 acres.” 


GO- Catching gophers is a thing 
GETTERS Milo Anderson does well. 
Milo is 14 and a member of 
the Go-Getters 4H club in Winneshiek 
county, Iowa. Last spring he trapped 724 
gophers and expects to make it 1,000 before 
winter comes. He caught 425 on one farm 
in May. He gets from 10 to 15 cents apiece 
from the landowners plus 5 cents bounty 
from the county. He keeps from seven to 
30 clutch-type traps set most of the time. 
Trapping is a side line to work on his father’s 
farm. His quickest time for a catch is five 
minutes; longest time, a week. 
94,000 pounds of seed potatoes were pur- 


chased for 475 co-operators by Future Farm-’ 


ers at Iowa Falls, Iowa. The boys built vats 
and treated the potatoes, also gave out in- 
formation on better potato culture. Yields 
this fall have been 200 bushels to the acre 
and upward. 





How to get hurt 





A sure-fire way to upset a tractor is to 


' make a quick turn while driving fast. 
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DAIRY 
ONE DOZEN This 12-point dairy 


DAIRY POINTERS program meant to 

help  dairymen 

ep up milk production in a time of feed 

scarcity is being recommended by Dr. Otto 

|. Hill, extension dairyman at the State Col- 
ge of Washington: 

1. Because of the serious protein shortage, 

more protein supplement should be used 
han required to balance the ration accord- 
ng to roughage fed. 

2. Cows should be fed according to milk 
production. 

3. Since dairy cattle do not require high 
quality protein, protein supplements should 

purchased on basis of availability and 

1. Dairy cows do not require a phosphorus 
supplement when grain mixture contains at 
east one-third high protein or one-third 
wheat milled feeds or a combination. 

5. Phosphorus-bearing products  contain- 
ing less than .] per cent fluorine should be 
ised as mineral supplement. 

6. Keep the dairy cattle population within 
limits of visible feed supply. Culling of in- 
efficient producers should be continued. 

7. Take advantage of breeding facilities 

it reduce the number of bulls required. 

8. Give calves a good early start on milk, 
then change to suitable calf meal or calf 
starter to save whole milk. 

9. Provide abundant pasture. This reduces 
ibor and allows cows to harvest the crop 
it its highest feeding value. 

10. Provide as much good hay as possible 

either grasses or legumes. 

11. Grasses and legumes, cut early as hay 

silage, have the greatest milk producing 
wer at pre-bloom or early bloom according 
ind of crop. 

12. Where silage is produced, corn and 
similar crops should be harvested at stage 
of greatest feeding value. 


HOT WATER, “Best new dairy 

EASTER MILKING practice of the 

year,” is what Le- 

roy C. Funk, Cache county, Utah, thinks of 

practice of washing a cow’s teats with 

hot water about a minute before the milker 
s put on them. 

Funk heats the water at the house and 
takes it to the milking barn just before 
milking time. By the time milking starts 
the water is just about as hot as a person 
can put his hands in. Not all of the udder 
is washed at one time. 

“Cows that are slow and hard to milk give 
their milk down more readily and milk out 
cleaner than ever before following the hot 
water bath,” says Funk. “Milking, time is 
reduced and the milk is cleaner because of 
the udder washing. University of Minnesota 
recommends this practice, and so do I.” 


MACHINE AND One thing leads to 
HAND MILKING another. The govern- 

ment’s request for 
more milk resulted in a demand for milking 
machines, and right along with this came a 
demand for more facts about milking ma- 
chines already in use. And now, as a result 
of the various impacts, two of Uncle Sam’s 
agricultural economists, A. P. Brodell and 





M. R. Cooper, have gotten out a report en- | 








SPARK PLUGS 


revitalize lagging, sluggish engines if the/spark plugs are cracked 
or worn-out. Inspected, cleaned and tesfed at regular intervals, 
all spark plugs yield better, more economical and dependable 


engine performance. 





Every farm-owned car, truck or tractor, every piece of engine- 
driven farm machinery is just as important as guns, tanks, planes 
or other fighting equipment. 


For, without the products of the American farm, the Allied cause 
could be easily lost. The American farmer is thus personally en- 
gaged in the fight for freedom—his power-driven farm equip- 
ment is in the active service of his country. Most of this vital 
equipment is invaluable because it is difficult to replace. 


Spark plugs are the ready means of keeping engines on active 
duty on the farm front. To neglect your spark plugs is to negleot 
your engines—have yours inspected and tested now. 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 











| MOVED 
YOUR ARCTICS AWAY 
FROM THE STOVE, 
SON. 


GEE, THANKS 
A LOT, MOM. 
| FORGOT / 
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ea — RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
AN THESE DAYS...ITS f 


Pee 


9 100 VALUABLE 
ies TO WASTE 


~n€: 


NOT ONLY THAT, RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR SAVES 

OUR LEATHER 

SHOES, SO IT 

IS UP TO US TO 

MAKE IT LAST 

JUST AS LONG 

AS POSSIBLE 


MATTER OF FACT, RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
IS MIGHTY IMPORTANT IN 
FARMING. IT PROTECTS 
OUR HEALTH, AND BY 
KEEPING OUR FEET WARM 
AND DRY IT HELPS US 
DO OUR WORK MORE 

COMFORTABLY 





2 PUT ON AND TAKEOFF Nf OM @ KEEP Our OF 
3 DRY OUT SLOWLY 
CAREFULLY -ROUGH HANDLING A-away crom stoves) SUN WHEN NOT 
MAY TEAR THE UPPERS ( \ricroiaces on A IN USE. STORE 
AND Aji celone id IN A COOL, DARK, 
LININGS . DRY PLACE 


HP kEEP RUBBERS 
CLEAN.. WIPE OFF 

ANY OIL OR GREASE 
AT ONCE ! 





Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


BALL-BAND 
FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER —LEATHER—KNITTED AND FELT 





HG Us BUY WAR BONDS! 


PAT Off. 1901 
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titled “Labor Aspects of Machine and Hand 
Milking.” 

Whether a farmer is using a milking 
machine, or just thinking about it, the facts 
and figures in this report are worth reading. 
Here are the high points in the report: 

There were 310,000 milking machines on 
farms (the authors’ estimate) January 1, 
1943. Half of these are less than four years 
old. Almost two-thirds of them are in the 
North Atlantic and the Great Lakes states, 
where market milk is important. 

Only 7% of milking machines represented 
in this report were on farms milking eight 
cows or less; 70% were on farms milking 
nine to 23 cows; average size of cow herd 
on farms using milking machines was about 
27 head. On farms using machines, 95% of 
cows were machine-milked. 

Average use of milking machines added 
up to 684 hours per farm per year—whicli is 
higher than any other farm machine in com- 
mon use. On 75% of the farms reporting, the 
milking machine was used every day in the 
year. 

For all sizes of cow herds and all sizes 
of machines, the users reported a saving of 
about 2% hours of labor per day from ma- 
chine milking. Labor savings over hand milk- 
ing were from 300% to 700% more for the 
large herds than for the small herds. 

“The hour or two saved per day by use of 
the milking machine is valuable to the small 
dairyman who does practically all of his 
dairy and field work without hired labor,” 
say the authors. “The five or ten hours saved 
daily by the larger dairyman, who must 
depend on hired workers, may be the decid- 
ing factor in maintaining his business.” 

It takes 800 tons of crude rubber a year 
to service milking machines now on farms. 
Average life of teat cup liners is about six 
months. On small or short rubber tubing, 
the average life is about 15 months; large or 
long tubing, about 17 months; stanchion 
hose, over five years. Life of rubber equip- 
ment is below average in the southern states, 
above average in the lake states. Where 
chemicals are used for cleaning rubber 
equipment, the amount of service is greater 
than when the hot-water method is used. 


CUSTOM BULLS, Nine years ago Seth 
SMALL HERDS Eads, of Maricopa 

county, Arizona, set 
up a custom bull service for owners of small 
Jersey herds who could not afford to own 
good bulls. 

He bought good, registered bulls, loaded 
them in trailers, and took them to the cows 
whenever he got a call. Because he bought 
good registered bulls, his business grew until 
he had ten bulls in service. 

Last fall, as a result of the gas and tire 
situation, Mr. Eads switched over to artifi- 
cial insemination. By so doing he was able 
to reduce the number of bulls. Before the 
change, ten bulls were servicing 100 cows 
a month. Under the new plan, five bulls 
service 125 cows a month. With the cutting 
down, he can keep the best bulls. 

Less traveling is necessary for the reason 
that the insemination vials can be put into 
a thermos jug and carried in an auto; the 
bull stays home. There are fewer trips, too, 
because artificial insemination is more cer- 
tain. Most of the artificial insemination dairy 
breeding rings are run on a co-operative 
basis. This is one of the few operated pri- 
vately. 
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a SHORTCUTS 
cing 
acts ARN stanchions will last longer if you 
ing. keep a coat of asphalt roofing cement 
1round the base.” writes F. H., Minnesota. 
+ Paint the Bottom cellar step white. It 
ha will prevent many accidents when going 
Pa&rs ° 
th down in the dark. 
ne 
ites, “Teach Heifers to be milked from both 
sides, and then you can milk two cows just 
ited by turning around on the stool,” writes 
ight Mrs. L. N., North Dakota. “This will save 
cing five minutes on two cows.” 
on “IT Make Whisk Brooms out of sorghum 
out . » | 
f cane tops after seed has been flailed out, 
writes E. A. H., Wisconsin. “I bind the 
led heads together with cord. Stalk ends serve 
4 is a handle, and when I cut seed ends 
‘ straight across, my broom is complete. Six 
yes 12 heads make a very convenient size.” 
ie 
the “To Save Fuel, I put an automatic 
damper in my stovepipe just below the elbow 
izes and led a pipe from this to a point about 
of four inches from the floor, so the cold air 
ma- will be sucked up when excessive draft opens 
Lilk- the damper,” writes F. C., Penna. 
the “To Locate a Leak in an underground 
aa water pipe, we pump water and white lime 
. 71 (very thin) into the pipe,” writes M. B., | 
a Ohio. “The lime will always come to the 
ag top of the ground, even in the wettest 
pea weather. All we need do then is dig in one 
$e place to find the leak, instead of digging 
rr up the whole pipeline.” 
cid ; 
A New Gas Engine couldn’t be had, so 
year William Bigler, Indiana, bought an old auto 
ms. to run his corn elevator. The elevator drive 
six shaft connects with a four-square casting 
ing, welded to the hub of one rear wheel of the 
> Ol | auto. This wheel is jacked up and the car | 
lion motor is run in low gear. He gets plenty 
uip- of power and the right speed. Five gallons 
tes, of gas run the elevator for two days, han- 
1ere dling the corn from a two-row picker. He 
ber can use the car on the road, too. 
es be ow? @ A sweet-running motor is music to the ears. It means the 
| Nipple Pails enable B. O. Johnson, Whit- motor is operating efficiently and economically; that it will 
man county, Washington, to get as good veals ts 
seth as if the calves sucked their mothers. The last for a long, long time. 
pn calves learn to feed themselves quickly, and That’s mighty important these days when a breakdown 
eae ae ae 7 a ‘ 
set there are few digestive disturbances, because may deprive you of your tractor, truck or passenger car — 
nall the calves do not gulp the milk down. When indefinitel It’ ‘ ie te th ' 
ae not able to get new nipple pails, Johnson in efin ely. .-. 428 Simple 10 Keep your moiors 
uses a device (see sketch below) made from running sweet when you watch them carefully and 
ded a block he pow “si agg raged we give them prompt attention before they go sour. 
a two inches thick. e bores a hole throug * . nm 
re the block and puts in a “teat” of rubber At the first sign of oil-pumping. install a set of 
ati] hose three or four inches long. This floats Hastings Steel-Vent piston rings. They stop oil-pump- 
on top of the milk. The wood is smoothed ing, check costly cylinder wear, restore fuel economy. 
eden so it can be scrubbed and sterilized. In es. wicutean 
tif- sketch below, the artist purposely made the HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, 
ible block big in proportion to size of pail, Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
the K's a privilege lo buy Hav Bonds 
ows 
ulls 
Ling 
son 
into 
the 
too, 
cer- 
ies STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 
tive - m A a 
pri- Tough On ot pumpiig Gente on cylinder watts 
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ORTH of Santa Barbara the road veered 
away from the sea’s blue and _ silver 
beauty, and dipped into a_ rock-walled 
canyon. Marty Blaine sighed with relief. She 
hadn’t been thinking of the ocean’s loveliness; 
she was remembering how wide it was, and how 
deep, and that before long all of it would lie 
between Jim and herself. And still, she acknowl- 
edged bitterly, not even the Pacific could be 
wider than the gulf which had separated them 
for so long a time... . 
Then she caught a glimpse of the two people 
at the roadside. Even at thirty-five miles an hour 
the picture was somewhat blurred, but the old 
man’s face stood out, hauntingly plain, with its 
white mustache and closely-cropped beard. 
Marty looked back. The woman was old, too, 
but spare and erect, with a little old-fashioned 
hat perched primly on her white hair. The man 
carried a suitcase. He reached out to take the 
woman’s hand, and they resumed walking. 
Somehow Marty knew they had walked the 
long years that way, hand in hand. Not like so 
many married couples. . . 

“Jim!” she reproached. “You should have 
picked up those old people. There’s plenty room!” 

“What’s that?” he asked. “Oh—I didn’t see 
them. Sorry.” 
He kept Boing. Lieutenant Jim Blaine, lately 
of Hollywood but now a Navy combat photo- 
graphic officer, was already somewhere out there 
in the Pacific, filming history at white heat. He 
was already miles and miles from the bright- 
haired girl at his side. 
“But it’s not too late! It wouldn’t take a min- 
ute to turn! O stop and wait!” 
She. saw the old stubbornness tighten his jaw, 
the same familiar resentment flush his cheeks. 
“You wouldn’t turn into a back-seat 


Gramp and Gramma came 
in, looking fresh and 
jaunty. “Howdy | folks, 
got some news for you.” Jim said, 


ae 
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° load to Tomorrow 


By Allan R. Bosworth - Illustrator: Harrison Miller 


driver this late in the game, would you, Marty? 
It'll take all day to San Francisco at this speed. 
After all, I’ve got to report, you know.” 


“And you have four days!” Marty retorted.» 


“And you might remember that the Colossus is 
half mine. It’s community property.” 

This was sarcasm on both sides. Their car, the 
“Colossus of Roads,” was on its last trip. Things 
were just that coldly and logically planned: drive 
the car to San Francisco, sell it, pay the debts 
remaining in Hollywood—and then go to Reno 
for a divorce. It was too bad, but it was one 
of those things, and the war had nothing to do 
with it; the war and Jim’s going into the Navy 
merely speeded things up. 

Jim opened his mouth for more sarcasm. The 
right front tire suddenly hissed him and then 
blew outright, and the Colossus wabbled out on 
the dirt shoulder. 

“This is just fine!” he snarled. “Just fine! I 
suppose you didn’t have these tires inspected 
once, all the time I was in training!” 

Marty smiled sweetly. “You can’t blame me!” 
she said. “The blowout is poetic justice. If you’d 
stopped for those old people—” 

“Bosh!” Jim exclaimed. “How about the spare? 
Or did you turn it in to the scrap rubber drive?” 
This, and the search for the trunk key, and tools, 
kept up for a few minutes. 

Presently, a shadow fell across the chrome and 
red leather interior of the Colossus. 

“Worked in a garage, once,” drawled the old 
man, making the word rhyme with carriage. 
“Maybe I can help.” 

“Thanks,” Jim acknowledged, flushing again. 
“But I can—” 

“Just show me your jack, and we'll have the 
spare tire on her in about three shakes of a 

(Continued on page 94) 
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i leas enemy cruisers burning 
. . . several other hits . . . the 
} Allied convoy still not seriously 

damaged ... there is a let-up in the 
attack. The men at their action stations 
at the guns, the gauges, the instruments 
are alert and yet relaxed. Feeling pretty 
good, too, for it’s an opportunity to grab a 
bite to eat. A few minutes more of the let-up 
in the battle and every man in the ship will 
have food inside him . . . will be fit and ready 
to go on fighting until dark or later. Food 
produced by you, the American Farmer, 
keeps ’em firing! 

Food from your farm may go to sea with 
our Navy, fight with our Army, or be sent 
to help feed our fighting Allies the world 
around. You can be proud that it is largely 
through the efforts of you and your neigh- 
bors that our boys and their Allies are the 
best-fed fighters in the world. 

Purina Mills pays tribute to you and your 


Ys from the AMERICAN FARMER 


Keeps em Firing / 


family who, despite shortages of help, ma- 
chinery and feed, are doing a magnificent 
job on the farm front. Every Purina man, 
mill and machine is working to capacity to 
back you up with the feed you need to pro- 
duce the food our fighters need for victory- 
Producing food is now the number one 
battle on the home front. Be sure that your 
farm is operating at peak wartime efficiency 
producing the most food from the birds 
animals, equipment, housing and vital feed 
you have. Don’t let disease, parasites, crowd- 
ed and unsanitary conditions, poor produc- 
ers, and wasteful feeding methods sabotage 
your food production. 
In your fight against these losses, do as 
many farmers and farm leaders are doing 
join your local Purina dealer in the ‘‘Food 
for Victory’’ Crusade. You'll find a capable, 
willing farm-front fighter—-ready and able 
to go to work for you in many practical and 
helpful ways. 


Published in the Interest of Increased Food Production by 


PURINA MILLS 


MAKERS OF PURINA CHOWS AND SANITATION PRODUCTS 


ON THE FARM FRONT— 


Your Purina Dealer Has 
Volunteered for Active Duty 


Thousands of farmers are calling upon 
their local Purina dealers for help in 
meeting today’s feed and food emergency 
. . . Purina dealers everywhere have en- 
listed in a Food for Victory Crusade to 
help America’s feed resources into the 
largest possible amount of food. 


He is at Your Command 

and Service 
Your Purina dealer will gladly help you 
fight such production saboteurs as un- 
sanitary conditions, worms, disease, 
parasites, poor feeding methods. Today's 
job is to produce the imum amount 
of food from the feed available. Regard- 
less of what feed you use, your Purina 
dealer is ready to help. Call on him at the 
store with the Checkerboard sign and let 
him enroll you in the food for Victory 
Crusade 























BUY WAR BONDS 


AND STAMPS TODAY 
Keep America [ree 





SOMEBODY HAS TO 
keep cit moving” 


ILITARY men long ago learned 


that it isn’t the size of an army 


or the number of weapons that counts 


in battle, so much as the total of “effec- 


tives” available, among both men and 


machines. 


So one of the major problems in win- 
ning victory is keeping complex battle 
equipment in good functioning trim 
despite inevitable damage and the toll 


of constant and grueling service. 


At the start of the war, General Motors 
had a world-wide parts distribution 
system covering more than 100 coun- 
tries. Amplifying this with new and im- 
proved methods of parts handling, it 
has placed invaluable help and experi- 
ence at the command of the Army and 
Navy in keeping remote battle fronts 
supplied with vital replacement parts. 


And by applying the lessons learned in 


developing efficient car-servicing or- 


ganizations at home, it has cooperated 
with the armed forces in setting up a 
network of training schools where 
soldiers and sailors learn how to serv- 
ice GM-built war goods, and teach 


others to do likewise. 


Thus General Motors follows its prod- 
uct virtually to the very front lines to 
help “keep ’em moving” with skillful 


servicing and good parts. 


This illustrates the process by which 
General Motors “know-how” keeps its 
products up to Army and Navy stand- 
ards and requirements, not only as to 
manufacture, but as to operation in the 
field. It is part of a wartime policy 
aimed at producing the most war goods 
of the highest merit with the most effi- 


cient use of available materials. 


From such policy comes not only aid 
to speedier victory, but assurance of 


fresh progress once victory is won. 


GenerALMorors 


““VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
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RTY POUNDS 
MORE PORK APIECE 
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N SPITE of a late spring, together with tlood conditions in 
some of the richest corn-growing areas, American farmers 
succeeded in growing a corn crop that exceeded all early 
estimates and expectations. They did it with only three farm- 


hands where there should have been five... 


and much of it was 


green help, at that. Only by applying all the advances in the art 
of corn-growing was this miracle of production possible. Long 
hours and hard work were not enough. It took better seed, 
better use of fertility, and above all it took the multiplication 
of manpower by tractor power and modern farm machinery. 


One such advance since the time 
of World War I is the adoption 
of hybrid seed. It boosted the 
1942 crop enough, if all had 
been fed to hogs, to produce 40 
pounds more pork for every man 
and woman, boy and girl in all 
America. Actually, of course, 
much of the extra corn was used 
to produce other kinds of meat 
and poultry, milk and eggs; also 
cornstarch and syrup, salad oil, 
and alcohol for making smoke- 
less powder. 

During the same period that 
improved seed has enabled a 
man to get 20 percent more corn 
per acre, improved machines 
have enabled him to handle 100 
percent more acres in the same 
hours of work. Tractor power 
and implements, plus the me- 
chanical picker that enables him 
to harvest as much heavy-yield- 
ing corn in an hour as he could 
pick by hand in a whole day, 
have done fire times as much as 
hybrids to increase a man’s Ca- 
pacity for producing corn. 

Only by machine methods has 





mankind made itself free from 
the fear of famine. Wherever 
hand methods and primitive 
tools prevail, scarcity is the rule. 
W herever machine methods pre- 
vail, abundance is the rule. 

Only under the American sys- 
tem of individual initiative and 
free enterprise could hybrids 
have been so fully developed and 
distributed in a single decade. 
Only the incentives and inge- 
nuity of free American industry 
could create such marvels as the 
mechanical picker and supply 
them to the farmer for so small 
a fraction of his income. Only 
the American farmer, with unfet- 
tered freedom to own and man- 
age his land, could so quickly 
and so completely apply all these 
advances. 

For over a hundred years, Case 
has been creating machines to 
make farm work pleasanter and 
more productive, food more 
plentiful and less costly. To con- 
tinue such creation is the Case 
purpose for the years to come. 
J..I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


pt ROP 


Case pickers handle the heavy yields of hybrid corn without over- 
loading because Case double-duty rolls remove the husks surpris- 
ingly well. Case pull-behind pickers can be used with any modern 
tractor. They can be unhooked quickly to free the tractor for 
plowing, seeding, or combining beans. This easy coupling, plus 
special features of the wagon hitch, enable one man and one trac- 
tor to work with two or three wagons and speed up single-handed 
corn harvest. If you still have corn unpicked and cannot get a 
picker, due to war-time limitations, see if you can rent or hire one. 


BUY MORE BONDS e SAVE MORE SCRAP 
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Two wooden tanks, holding about 12,000 gallons each, catch water from 
the barn roof for Will Pease and his son Raymond, Niagara county, New 
York. They use the water to mix orchard spray materials. “We never had 
enough water to spray with until we put the tanks in,” says Mr. Pease. 
Their water supply is further supplemented by a 10,000-gallon underground 
cement cistern, filled from a tile drain in a low corner of the orchard. 


HoME-MADE AND Hanpby 





Treating seed grain is a cinch for Otis Miller and his son Lloyd, Porter county, Indiana, with 
this “churn” made from an oil drum mounted on an oblique axle. it is used, too, for inoculat- 
ing alfalfa and other legume seeds. There’s a hinged opening on one side, near the end. 








One small fan ct the base of the corn husker elevator wasn't,enough to 
suit Charles Gibson, Story county, lowa. So, he built another one from two 
Model-T steering wheels and scrap pieces of flat blades. The hover case- 
ment was welded by a local blacksmith. Mounted at the near-top of the 
elevator, the fan blows loose husks from the corn. A V-belt relays power 
from gear wheel welded inside the wheel that operates the small fan. 
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This small grain elevator was built 
by Verne Dorothy and his son Ray, 
Buffalo county, Nebraska, at a cost 
of approximately $30. They used 
new lumber, heavy tin, the chain-and- 
cups from a power corn sheller. It 
was operated by the gas engine from 
the family washing machine (put back 
on the washer when harvest was over). 
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In harvesting truck crops, this queer looking contraption saves a lot of labor, says Nicholas Boss, Cook A vinegar barrel sawed in half makes the best 
county, Illinois. With this homemade carrier he and his wife do all the harvesting alone on their 30-acre kind of poultry waterers, thinks John C. Klein, 
truck farm. At each rear corner is a shelf or holder for the crate that is being filled. Once filled, it is put onto Sioux county, lowa. Short staves are cut seven 
the big platform, and an empty takes its place. Boss built the rig in spare time out of old material—steel inches from the bottom. “A barrel makes two 
for the frame, and old auto wheels for tread. It is drawn by a single horse. Boss plants his crops to fit waterers holding five gallons each,” he says. 
the outfit. Wheels are 91/2 feet apart, and that enables the rig to straddle one row of cucumbers, two “Chickens never get into this waterer. Creo- 
rows of sweet corn or tomatoes, three rows of cabbage and several rows of little stuff like radishes. soted at bottom and sides, it lasts a long time.” 











THE GAS YOU SAVE... 
HELPS KEEP EM FLYING 


Every car owner can help to 
keep ‘em flying ... by saving 
gasoline. And you may in- 
crease your gas mileage as 
much as 12% with Auto-Lite’s 
Plug-Chek” Inspection Serv- 
ice, according to tests con- 
ducted by the American Auto- 
mobile Association. 

As simple an operation as 
cleaning and regapping your 


present spark plugs may be 
all you require to stop gas 
waste. 

Stop for a “Plug-Chek”’ 
today—the service offered 
exclusively by Auto-Lite spark 
plug dealers. And if new 
plugs are needed, insist on 
Auto-Lite — the spark plug 
ignition engineered for better 
performance. 


iN 


*Copyright 1939 by Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 
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FIGHT FIRE! 


FIRE DISTRICTS = Rural fire districts 
REDUCE LOSSES have brought about 
better fire protec- 
tion and lower insurance rates in New York. 
There are several hundred such districts 
recognized by the state fire insurance rating 
organization in Syracuse. These fire districts, 
under New York state law, can finance fire- 
fighting equipment with public funds. The 
state college of agriculture has helped rural 
communities to set up fire districts. 

Likewise, in Ohio, laws passed several 
years ago have helped to reduce fire hazards in 
many rural communities. The Ohio laws pro- 
vide that township trustees may levy taxes to 
buy fire-fighting equipment, to pay persons 
to operate it, or to contract with cities own- 
ing equipment for its use in rural communi- 
ties. There is provision for indemnity under 
workmen’s compensation laws for persons in- 
jured while employed as rural fire-fighters. 

Township trustees may levy taxes or issue 
bonds (when approved by popular vote) to 
pay the costs of fighting fires. They may 
also set a fixed annual charge per farm, or 
fix rates to be charged for each run of fire 
fighting equipment. 

Insurance rates have been reduced on 
farm property in many Ohio townships that 
have already made arrangements for fire 
protection. This is significant, when you 
consider that in some rural areas without 
protection fire insurance companies will not 
issue policies on farm buildings. 








SPRAY RIGS Any farmer who has 
STOP FLAMES _a power spray rig (for 

orchards, potatoes and 
vegetables) has an efficient piece of fire- 
fighting equipment. This is being demon- 
strated by agricultural engineers and county 
agents in various parts of Michigan—a state 
in which 20,000 spray rigs are in use on 
farms. Several Michigan counties became so 
enthused over the idea that they set up 
county-wide fire-fighting service, using power 
spray rigs specially mounted on trucks, to 
be used only for fire fighting. 

A power sprayer is suitable for fire fight- 
ing because it produces a fog, which is gen- 
erally more effective than a solid stream (and 
requires less water). Michigan enthusiasts 
point out that at 600 pounds pressure the 
water coming from a power sprayer nozzle 
is broken up into tiny mist particles. In 
demonstrations and in actual fire fighting, 
they say that hot fires have been. brotight 
under control in from 30 to 60 seconds with 
use of as little as 20 to 30 gallons of water, 
broken into a fine spray or fog. 





| THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO Merchandising Division SARNIA, ONT. 


Get a “Plug-Chek” Today 


Auto-Lite’s sensational in- 
spection service helps you 
keep spark plugs giving top 
performance. Act now to 
help get more miles of 
essential transportation. 
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THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 
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Fog from a sprayer nozzle puts out a 
demonstration fire in Michigan. 
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MARKETING 


BROOKS SELLS Farmers long on the 
PIE TIMBER land can get a good 

tip now and then 
from the city man who goes farming. For 
example, in Burlington county, New Jersey, 
fruit farmer Robert Brooks has found a good 
market for his utility grade apples—so good 
a market, in fact, that he has had to get 
apples from some of his neighbors to take 
care of his contract. 

When he began farming a few years ago, 
Brooks shipped his utility grade apples to 
New York, the same as many other apple 
growers roundabout. There the apples 
changed hands several times, and finally 
wound up at pie bakeries, after being peeled 
and sliced somewhere along the way. 

“Why not turn these apples into pie timber 
ind sell direct to a pie baker?” Brooks 
asked himself. Then he answered his own 
question by putting two peeling and slicing 
machines in his packing house. All the 
peeled and sliced apples go to a baker in 
Philadelphia, about 15 miles away. This is 
a year-round outlet for apples, and has 
turned out to be more dependable than the 
way he used to sell his utility stuff. Apples 
ire kept in storage for peeling and slicing 








uring the time of year when no fruit is 
produced. 

It takes a half dozen people to operate 
peeling and slicing machines. The sliced 


iit goes through a solution to prevent 
liscoloration, and after that it is wrapped 
special wax paper and packed in baskets 


r trucking to the bakery every evening. 
Cores and peelings are sold to nearby farm- 
ers for feed. Apple varieties used are 


Wealthy, Gravenstein, Grimes, Stayman, 
Rome and W nesap. 


THEY MARKET A farm co-op that 
73,000 TURKEYS. is doing a remark- 

ably good job for 
ts members, and also for other farmers in 
e community, is the Central Nebraska 
Co-operative Turkey Growers’ Association 
round Gibbon, in Buffalo county, Nebraska. 
[his year the members of this Co-op will 
produce, process and market around 73,000 
turkeys. That averages up to about 1,000 
birds per member. 

For seven -years turkey growers in this 
progressive central Nebraska community 
have processed, graded, packed and sold their 
turkeys co-operatively. Their processing 
plant is an old canning factory building 
which was secured at a very reasonable 
cost. A large stainless steel cooling vat, 
which they could not now replace at ten 
times its cost—if at all—was originally a 
cheese vat in an abandoned cheese plant. 

Last year the plant was enlarged and new 
and modern. dressing equipment was added. 
This included an automatic scalding vat and 
picking chain, picking machine, wing feather 
picker, and a two-car refrigeration plant 
Docks for unloading live turkeys and load- 
ing out dressed turkeys are essential parts 
of the plant as are pens and chutes for 
holding and moving turkeys. The identity of 
each grower’s turkeys is established and 
maintained from the time of their arrival at 
he plant until they reach the retail mer- 


chant. 
At market time an orderly schedule is fol- 
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ERE’S the proof—from clinical 
tests with men and women 
smokers. The findings by distin- 
guished doctors — reported in an 
authoritative medical journal = 
show that: 


8 eee 














| ) Te: Ss irritating 3 
| to nose and throat 


WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED 
TO PHILIP MORRIS, EVERY 
CASE OF IRRITATION OF NOSE 
OR THROAT— DUE TO SMOK- 
ING — EITHER CLEARED UP 


COMPLETELY, OR DEFINITELY 


IMPROVED! e448 


eae? 























Ever drop 2 depth charge? 


a are, Mr. Civilian, that you’ve never been present when a depth 
charge trapped some lurking Axis submarine. The odds against your being 
there in person are long, but you can do your share by... thoughtful buying. 


Thoughtful buying is another civilian means of providing our fighting men 
with the weapons of war. It means that you won’t buy things unless you 
really need them...and then you'll purchase only the best, and longest- 
lasting products you can find. You'll take good care of 
every thing you get, for that puts an end to needless re- 
placement. It saves materials and labor. It helps put 
America’s industrial facilities...right on the firing line! 


Naturally, thoughtful buying will save you many 
dollars in the long run. We suggest that you invest 
this extra czsh in War Bonds... you'll get it back 
with interest for important post-war purchases. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


For 55 vears the name , 
“Exide” has svimbolized 
dependability, long life. ¢ 


WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE YOU START 
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lowed. Older turkeys, ready first, are the 
first processed. With hatching records avail- 
able there is never any question about this. 
The development of the turkeys follows 
the hatching schedule closely because these 
growers follow the same pattern of brooding, 
feeding and general management. (Their 
tours, meetings and co-operative feed pro- 
curement plan are responsible for this.) 
Only the turkeys that are ready for market 
(well feathered, well fleshed and fattened, 
and properly starved) are slaughtered. That 
is partly the reason for the exceptionally 
high percentage (70%) U. S. Grade “A” 
turkeys packed. 

All work of selecting, cooping, hauling, 
killing, picking, grading and packing is done 
by growers. Their careful, painstaking work 
means fewer birds with bruises, torn skin, 
feed in the crop, and pin feathers. A num- 
ber of the members have attended grading 
schools (conducted by state-federal grading 
supervisors) and acquired first-hand infor- 
mation on grades, grading procedure, and 
the effect of breeding, feeding, management 
and processing on the percentage of U. S. 
Grade “A” turkeys marketed. Several mem- 


| bers have qualified for U. S. turkey grading 


licenses. 
Marketing Starts with Production 
The marketing activities of this co-op 
really start with a production program which 
benefits both the association and the individ- 
ual members. Only turkeys which meet 


| certain specific standards of quality, size, 
| shape and fleshing are used for breeding. 


All must be free of pullorum—by laboratory, 
blood serum tests. All turkey eggs must 
be uniform and up to standard requirements. 
The association hatches. no other eggs of any 
kind, from any source at any time. 

Early in the 1943 hatching season it was 
found that fertility was too low to insure 
the number of poults required to supply 
their own needs and to fill orders. Right 
away the association sent one of its director 
members, Carl Gangwish, to California to 
find out all he could about artificial in- 
semination. What he learned and taught to 
other members is given credit for the above- 
average poult hatches this season. 


Customers Call for “Gibbon Turkeys” 

Because the association and its members 
adhere strictly to the letter of their market- 
ing and improvement plan, the birds enjoy 
a good reputation in the retail markets. One 
large national food chain specifies “Gibbon, 
Nebraska Turkeys.” Turkeys prepared for 
market -by the Gibbon co-op are marketed 
through an over-all turkey-marketing co- 
operative, which sells for such groups in ten 
northwestern states. 

Howard Mercer, president of the associa- 
tion for the past six years, lets the members 
“tell” him, rather than attempting to “run” 
the show. In their discussion of plans, honest 
differences of opinion are expressed. The 
members talk over the merits of all sugges- 
tions and finally settle upon what is agreed 
to be most practical under the circumstances. 

Perhaps members of this association have 
contributed as much to their confidence ,in 
themselves and their neighbors as they have 
to improvements of turkeys produced and 
marketed so efficiently. In other words, this 
co-operative has been about as much a char- 
acter enterprise as a commodity enterprise, 
which may partly explain its success. 
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TREE CROPS 


MAKE THE Lumber is short and Amer- 
CHIPS FLY | ica’s 3,500,000 farm wood- 

lots are asked by WFA, 
WPB and U. S. Forest Service to help fill 
the breach. 

None of these government agencies does 
quite so well as C. F. Volkert, Illinois, in 
stressing the importance of wood. Mr. Vol- 
kert writes: 

“Our soldiers and sailors are mostly from 
homes made of wood, or at least containing 
wood. Barracks are made of wood. So are 
gunstocks, airplane propellers, lifeboats, ship 
decks, masts, etc.—even the pencils and paper 
for writing letters; newspapers, books and 
magazines, The tables we eat from, the 
cupboards in the kitchen, the beds we sleep 
on, mostly wood. 

“The tools we work with have wooden 
handles. We stop to. rest under a tree. 
Mines must have enormous quantities of 
wood to protect the lives of their workers. 
Railroads use billions of wood ties and 
billions of feet of wood for cars. 

“We need trees for Victory. Back the men 


in Forestry! 








HE MAKES 
TREES PAY 


More to the point than a 
dozen bulletins on wood- 
lot management is the 
ictual experience of Henry Webster, Cayuga 
county, New York. 

On the Webster farm, about four miles 


out of Auburn, is a woodlot of 15, acres, 
located on the top and slopes of a rocky 
ridge that has never been cleared for farm- 


ing. From this woodlot, Mr. Webster har- 
vests stovewood and fireplace wood which he 
sells to his customers in Auburn. 

What makes Mr. Webster’s experience 
valuable to other woodlot owners is this: 
For ten years he has kept records of labor 
(himself, his son, his team) and sales, so he 
knows just what the woodlot is worth. 

In ten years, Mr. Webster sold 200 cords 
of wood from the woodlot. His gross income 
was $1,955. He and his son worked 1,355 
hours felling and bucking, 376 hours hauling, 
and 317 hours buzzing—a total of 2,048 man 
hours. In addition, there were 376 team hours, 








“Nuts! Nothing but a fish!” 
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You think of a human hair as something pretty small, 
Yet, AC builders of the R. A. F. bombsight cannot 





allow the measurements of its parts to vary from per- 








fection by more than one-twelfth ofa “hair's” breadth. 









AUTOMOTIVB 


SPARK PLUG 


give each one the most careful maintenance. 
“What's sauce for the goose—” 
Your spark plugs share with the bombsight the need for regular, expert care. 
You can obtain skilled service on spark plugs—and all nine AC 


It is in production requirements such as this that AC’s years of 
experience in building precision products for motor cars proves 
its value in wartime. 
But, good as the workmanship is, it cannot keep these fabulous 
devices from wear and combat damage. So, R. A. F. technicians 





products—from your automotive repair man. 





Read the panel below. Follow its recommendations. And, when replacement 
becomes necessary, select AC—for complete satisfaction. 
AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION — GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


‘GACK THE ATIACK- WUE HAR LIS” 


Maybe your son—your daughter —your husband—your 
relative or friend—is in it now. Your fighter needs the food, 
guns, planes, ships that your War 
So—buy more War Bonds—buy them now—won't you? 


onds will provide. 








SPARK PLUGS—Dirty or 
worn plugs waste up to 
10% on gas. They also 
cause hard starting, weak- 
en your battery. Have 
your —~ cleaned and ad- 
justed every few months. 


FUEL PUMPS — Practically 
trouble free. But, if yours 
has been in use thirty or 
forty thousand miles, a 
check-up may be due. 


(08% 0 Ge@s5 


Fuel Pumps 
er PLOT ON eT TT 


Spark Plugs Air Cleaners 





AIR CLEANERS—A dirty air 
cleaner chokes down the 
flow of air into the carbu- 
retor. Your air cleaner 
should be rinsed when- 
ever your car is lubri- 
cated. 


DRIVING INSTRUMENTS — 
Speedometer, gasoline 
gauge, oil pressure gauge, 
ammeter, and temperature 
gauge seldom need service. 


But, if they give trouble, 
have themcared for at once. 


Ol FULTERS—Slow driving 
accelerates formation of 
soot and carbon in engine 
oil. This dirt will clog pis- 
ton rings, cause increased 
consumption of oil and 
gas. Replace your oil filter 
element whenever your 
dealer's AC Oil Test Pad 
shows thatyour oil is dirty. 





Oil Filters 





Driving Instruments 
rere 
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7™ 
POWER TO WI 


Get an Early Start with the right 
farm machinery — because for 
years to come there will be many 
extra mouths to feed. 


Engines 
|] 


bs: 













Get an Early Start — whether it’s 
time for plowing, cultivating, or 
harvesting, with farm machinery 
powered by dependable Con- 
tinental Red Seal Power — the 
power to win in war and peace. 


Awarded to the Detroit 
and Muskegon Plants 
of Continental Motors 

Corporation 
for High Achievement. 


Your Dollars are Power, too 
— Buy War Bonds 


(Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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and an outlay of $17.43 for gas and oil for 
the buzz-saw rig. 

From these figures you can get a good 
measure of the efficient use of time, team 
and equipment. The use of the team was 
reckoned at 40 cents an hour; that amounts 
to $150.40. Depreciation on the buzz-saw rig 
was put down at $10. Add to those two 
items the outlay of $17.43 for oil and gas, 
and you get a total of $177.38. Take that 
away from gross returns ($1,955) and the net 
return for man hours is $1,777.17. 

In other words, the labor of Mr. Webster 
and his son brought in $1,777.17, which 
figures out 86 cents an hour. Their work 
was done in between other chores. 

The sale of 200 cords of wood in ten years 
has not cleaned out the woodlot. The cut has 
been in excess of the annual growth be- 
cause some large hickories died as a result 
of drought and had to be cut. Ten years 
ago, the stand averaged 38 cords per acre; 
now it averages 32. In the ten years ahead, 
Mr. Webster aims to build the stand up to 
35 cords per acre. 

Chances are, he will be able to do that, 
because he is doing a real job of woodlot 
management. Just as cultivated land is 
divided into fields and rotated, so the Web- 
ster woodland is divided into three parts of 
about the same size—not by fences, but by 
daubing some yellow paint on the trunks of 
trees along interior boundaries. Each of these 
blocks is of a size that it will be ready for 
harvest once in three years. 


BARN FROM Home-grown lum- 
NATIVE LUMBER ber for farm build- 

ing may be within 
your reach, even if you have no woodlot. For 
instance, David Flage, Allamakee county, 
Jowa, needed a new dairy barn badly, and 
so he bought stumpage from a_ neighbor. 
With the help of several high school boys 
working after school and Saturdays, he cut 
logs, skidded them out of the woods and 
hauled them to a sawmill. 

He used some 18,000 feet of native lumber 
in the building. Cost of felling, sawing and 
trucking was $400, laid down on the farm. 
Cost of the same amount of lumber, if it 
could have been bought, would have been 
$1,260 or $860 more, county forester M. A. 
Ellerhof estimated. 

Flage’s barn is 34 x 50 feet, accommodates 
14 cows, has haymow space for 55 tons, bins 
for 1,000 bushels of grain. 








“Now then, Private Tompkins, I’m giv- 
ing you one more chance to see if you 
ean hit the target just once.” 
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Flesh and Fantasy If you're ready for 

something boldly new 
in filmfare,. this is it. A study, in three 
episodes, of superstition and how it affects 
human conduct. Big, powerful cast spins out 
three tense tales—including Charles Boyer, 
Robert Benchley,: Betty Field, Robert Cum- 
mings, Edward G. Robinson, Thomas Mit- 
chell, Barbara Stanwyck. Strange, unreal, 
disturbing, beautiful. (Universal) 


Fired Wife Don’t let the light cast fool 

you—this is one of the most 
hilarious sophisticated comedies in years, all 
about an interrupted honeymoon. Robert 
Paige, Louise Allbritton, Diana Barrymore, 
Walter Abel. ‘Believe me, smart and enter- 
taining. (Un versal ) 


Unknown Guest 4 grand job in nerve- 
tingling melodrama, in 
the best Hitchcock style. Did an uninvited 


phew murder his miserly uncle and aunt 
their remote mountain lodge? That’s the 

question. Victor Jory, Pamela Blake. Ree- 
mended. (Monogram) 


City That Stopped As “Desert Victory” 


Hitler was the stunning film * 
of the British victory 
Libya, so this is a magnificent war doc- 
nentary about the Nazi catastrophe at 
Stalingrad. Atmosphere Russian and grim, 
but absorbing and_ breath-taking. (Para- 
mount-Artkino) 


Sherlock Holmes Latest in the remark- 


Faces Death ably skilful moderniza- 
tion of the immortal 

Holmes stories. This one brings the “Mus- 
rave Ritual” story into our times—with 
Basil Rathbone and Nigel Bruce as Sherlock 

d bumbling Dr. Watson. (Universal) 

Johnny Come The old-time Jimmie Cag- 
Lately ney, swell as a_ tough, 
fighting, tramp reporter 

who pitches in for a crusading newspaper 


vainst a crooked political ring in a small 
Western town. With Grace George and 
Varjorie Main. Plot pretty old, but good 
for an evening. (United Artists) 


Holy Matrimony One for the whole fam- 

ily is this excellent film- 

x of Arnold Bennett’s clever story about 

famous painter who wanted to escape his 

fame. Monty Woolley and Gracie Fields very 
1d. Don’t miss. (20th C.-Fox) 


Thousands Cheer Huge musical revue 
in Technicolor, with 

Army camp show used to present a huge 
ind lavish cast. Included: Kathryn Grayson, 
Gene Kelly, Mary Astor. John Boles as leads, 
lus guests Rooney. Garland, Skelton, Powell, 
Vorgan, Sothern. Jose Ttur bi, Kay Kyser. 
Bob Crosby. Colossal, no foolin’s (M-G-M) 


Wintertime Another of the somewhat 

stereotyped Sonja Henie ice 
shows, but with new tunes, dancing and 
comedy. Contributing are Jack Oakie, Cesar 
Romero, Carole Landis, Woody Herman’s 
band. Skating is tops, as always. (20th C.- 
Fox) 


Hoosier Holiday Small but amusing 

comedy about five In- 
diana farm boys who yearn for the Air 
Corps. A cast largely from radio includes 
Dale Evans, George Byron, George D. Hay. 
Nothing shattering, but nice “home town” 
omedy. (Republic) 

Charles F. Stevens 

















{1944 FLYING RED 
* HORSE ALMANAC 






Weather Forecasts for Every Day 
Planting Days by Moon Signs 
Historical Events of Each Month 
Ways to Prevent and Fight Farm Fires 
How to Care for Rope and Canvas 


Special Record Pages for Stock- 
Breeding, Crops, Purchases 


Signs of the Zodiac * Calendar 
Types and Use of Farm Tools 
Mobil Products and Their Uses 
48 PAGES...PACKED WITH USEFUL 


INFORMATION...GET YOUR FREE COPY 
FROM YOUR MOBILGAS-MOBILOIL MAN! 





HIS 1944 Flying Red Horse Almanac is ready 

for you now. Your local Mobilgas-Mobiloil Man 
will give you your copy. There’s no charge...no obli- 
gation. And when you need friendly help on your 
maintenance problems, he will give you that, too. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 B’way., N.Y.C., 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, Texas; 
General Petroleum Corp. of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING — Blue Network, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P.M., E.W.T., Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 








RADIONIC 
Aye, Ave, Sir?” — 


4% « 





Rae 


In old English “Aye” meant “Yes.” But the Navy’s “Aye, Aye, Sir” means 
far more. It really says ...““Your order is understood and will be obeyed.” 
The Navy has given Zenith many “orders” since the war began. Our prompt 
“Aye, Aye, Sir” has, we believe, been justified by the “intelligence and 
initiative” (as the Navy says) with which these orders have been executed. 


—in days of civilian radio, Zenith was proud of its long 
series of “firsts”—improvements which made radio history 
and established leadership in the industry. 

—today our viewpoint has changed— materially. 

— engaged exclusively in war production, the things we have 
been called upon to do—the tasks we have succeeded in 
accomplishing, make past improvements in civilian radio 
literally look like “child’s play.” 

—the work of our engineers in radionics has made the “im- 
possible” possible and accomplished the “miraculous.” 


*_mark that word “RADIONICS” (with its subdivisions 

of Electronics, Radio, etc.) —it has brought into reality and 

being, devices which only a year or so ago came in the “im- 
. 3 ee . ” > 

possible” and “miraculous” categories. 





—today Zenith works in the science of radionics for our 


armed forces alone. 





—in that bright “tomorrow” when peace returns— 





“the impossible we do 
immediately . . . 


the miraculous takes 
a little longer” —that statement is based upon experience which we can not 
now reveal—but you may take our word that it is a fact. 


—we can only say—the post-war radios that Zenith will 
produce will contain many interesting new developments. 


—ARMY SERVICE FORCES 








ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 





BETTER THAN CASH 


U.S. War Savings Stamps *LONG Min -¥-N)le 
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WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 




















THE FARMERS WIFE 


AN EXCLUSIVE 
MESSAGE FROM 


had 


HE greatest crisis in man’s history 

grips the world today. We need many 

things if we are to overcome it, but our 
first need is belief in God. Only through 
belief in God and His eternal wisdom can 
we find the fortitude to resist the evils that 
now beset us. 

How can such a faith—firm, unquestioning, 
tranquil—be attained? 

There is only one path to it, and that is 
prayer. 

But the word “prayer” signifies different 
things to different people. To some it is an 
outworn ritual, devoid of value. Others are 
inclined to regard it superstitiously, as ap- 
peasement of some force that 
might otherwise vent its anger on them. And 
then there are those who pray because they 
consider it to be proper and respectable to 
do so, and who therefore are merely follow- 
ing a form that has no life of its own. 

These people miss the true significance 
of prayer. They automatically shut them- 
selves off from the benefits that can be ob- 


mysterious 
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tained from it. They are living, not a full 
life, but half a life. 

I do not mean to suggest that prayer is 
a blessing, a power, reserved for a select 
devout few. Nothing could be more false. 
The normal and proper way to think of it is 
as a part of everyday life, available to all, 
rich and poor, the sick and the healthy, 
unaffected by worldly estate, as natural and 
free as the air we breathe. 

Prayer can work miracles, but it should 
not be considered only in terms of miracles. 
And let us not think that it is concerned 
solely with spiritual salvation. That is a 
common error, perhaps the commonest, and if 
we fall into it we have lost a great part 
of the meaning that prayer should have for 
us. It brings an awareness of God, yes, but 
also it nourishes the one who prays, both 
mentally and physically. 

This is the aspect of prayer that cannot 
be emphasized sufficiently. It is not a matter 
of the spirit alone. It has immediate, direct, 
tangible benefits for mind and body. 


This I know as certainly as I know that I 
have two legs, two arms, two eyes. I know 
it through my own experience. 

I discovered that after a time of prayer, 
I was capable of far greater amounts of 
work. A doctor has testified as a medical 
fact that my blood pressure was lowered by 
it, my nerves calmer, my mind rested and 
alert, my whole body in better health. I 
was refreshed and ready for work, and if 
previously I had been in a mood of pessi- 
mism or despair, after I had prayed I was 
charged with new hope and confidence. 

This discovery made prayer my greatest 
source of strength. I could survive no fast 
without it. Whatever bitter trials of body 
and mind I have come through successfully, 
I owe to it. Speak of the powers of modern 
science and medicine—here is a greater 
power. 

All who pray sincerely will make the same 
discovery and draw the same benefits. Let 
the skeptic console himself with his bleak 

(Continued on page 72) 














wRS. APPLEYARD 





If you've read Mrs. Appleyard’s Year or Mrs. 
Appleyard’s Kitéhen by the author of this article, 
you may think of Mrs. Appleyard as a motherly, 
capable person who seems to have been born to 
fill cookie jars and small boys and hungry rela- 
tives who drive miles (or did when they could) 
for one of her Thanksgiving dinners. However, 
she confesses that when she married, her mind 
was a “blank page upon which any receipt could 
be written.”” Now she has become almost a lexz- 
endary figure as a famous American cook. This 
story presents a characteristic blend of Mrs. Ap- 
pleyard’s salty humor and good 
The Editors. 


“receipts. — 


RS. APPLEYARD had a letter the 

other day that she liked. It asked 

for her advice, and of course that 
put her in a good mood. She loves to give 
advice, especially when she is nowhere 
around to see the results. You remember 
Mrs. Appleyard, don’t you? She is the lady 
who lost nineteen pounds since butter ration- 
ing, and now tells her friends how it hap- 
pened after she took up country dancing. 

This letter was from Effic. She is running 
the farm, even with Jim in Italy. This 
doesn’t seem to be any problem to Effie. 
What she is worrying about is Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

She wanted to know if Mrs. 
thought she could manage one for ten peo- 
ple. She’d like to have Jim’s father—his 
mother isn’t living—and his young brother, 
her own father, mother and sister, and that 
lame girl from Austria who teaches music 
at the school. She plays the violin beautifully. 
Then if she can find some soldiers who can 
come over from the camp, she’d like to have 


Appleyard 
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one or two to sort of represent Jim. So it 
would be eight anyway, and possibly ten. 

She wants to know if Mrs. Appleyard 
thinks it’s all right to try to entertain so 
many in wartime, and what she can serve 
that will be good and not too expensive. It 
can’t be turkey, she says. She planned to get 
one from one of her neighbors. He had 
nearly fifteen hundred, but the army bought 
them all. She hopes Jim will get some... . 

Mrs. Appleyard hopes so too, and she 
seized her pen immediately to say so. That 
is, she was about to seize the pen. Her do- 
mestic arrangements, according to Mr. Apple- 
yard, are such that when she wants to write 
a letter. she gets the pen from the attic 


and the ink from the cellar. 

“Dear Effie.” wrote Mrs. Appleyard at 
last, “of course you must have your Thanks- 
giving party. Jim won't want to think of 
you moping around over a couple of vitamin 


pills and a plate of synthetic soup. He’s 
fighting to keep things here the way they’ve 
always been. Not in details, of course, but 
to keep the spirit of the life he remembers— 
the kindness, the fun, the freedom to be 
neighborly. to share with his friends, to 
laugh with someone he likes over a joke that’s 
old to beth of them, to be trusted by the 
people who know him, and to trust them. 
Jim’s fighting for that kind of freedom, 
as well as for the more dramatic kind. 
“Now let’s be practical about your dinner. 
Never mind about the turkey. How about a 
regular Chicken Pie Dinner like tose I’ve 
been to at Appleyard Center in the Grange 
Hall? It seems to me I’ve never seen men 
enjoy a meal better than they did there. You 
could get your pie ready the evening before, 
so even if you have to be outside part of 
the morning you would have time to fix 


things. Your menu might be like this: 


Chicken Pie Cream Giblet Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes Squash Creamed Onions 
Grated cabbage and raw carrot salad 
Apple Jelly Pickled Beets Tomato Conserve 
Deep Dish Apple Pie with Vanilla ice Cream 
Coffee (large cups—with the meal) 


“For the Chicken Pie get 2 fowls weighing 
about 6 pounds apiece. When cleaned, cut 
each into 8 pieces. Slice 3 large onions, 
Put meat and onions into a large kettle, 
cover with cold water, bring slowly to the 
boil. Cook gently, without hard boiling, 3 
hours. During the last hour add 1 tablespoon 
salt and 12 teaspoon pepper. 

“When the meat slips easily from the 
bones, strain the broth into a large bowl to 
cool. Pick over the meat, removing skin 
and bones. Save them, put them back into 
the kettle, cover with water, add 1 teaspoon 
salt and cook for 2 hours. Strain this broth 
and let cool. Add the few scraps of chicken 
in the kettle to the rest. In the morning, 
skim the fat off the two bowls of broth and 
combine them (there should be at least 2 
quarts). I hope you have a big shallow bak- 
ing dish. Sometimes I use a 5-quart milk 
pan. Butter whatever dish you use (of course 
{ don’t really mean butter—a slip of the 
pen—grease it with a little of the chicken 
fat!) Cut the meat into serving pieces. 

“Now make gravy using 4 tablespoons fat, 
4 tablespoons flour and 2 quarts broth. Melt 
the fat. When hot, work the flour into it 
and let cook gently 3 minutes. Stir in the 
chicken stock slowly. Taste it. Add more 
salt if you like. Let it simmer 5 minutes. 
Pour it over the chicken and set the dish 
into a hot oven (475° F.) 

“While the pie is heating make a rich 
biscuit dough. I like sour milk biscuits 
for this, but the crust can be made with’ pre- 
pared biscuit flour, dotting the top with 
bits of chicken fat. 


Sour Milk Biscuit 


Yo tsp. soda 

¥, tsp. salt 6 tblisp. chicken fat 

2 tsp. baking powder | c. thick sour milk 
Sift flour with baking powder, salt, and 
soda 3 times. Work in fat with your finger 
tips. Cut in sour milk with a knife. When 
the chicken broth is bubbling hard around 
the meat, drop the dough in small lumps on 
top of it. Return the pie to the oven and 
bake till the biscuits are brown—about 35 
minutes at 475° F. 


244 c. flour 
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“It’s wonderful to think that the squash, 
onions, carrots, cabbage, and beets were all 
of your own growing, and that you made the 
relishes. Jim will certainly be proud. 

“Of course at a real Chicken Pie Dinner 
the dessert would be six kinds of pie. Per- 
haps you have something special you make 
such as lemon meringue or butter scotch, but 
[ pin my faith to apple. I suggest deep 
lish, because having only one crust is quite 
in economy on butter, and I hope you'll 
save some butter for the pastry. That’s 
where I’d put my ration of it for this meal. 

“Make your pastry the day before, and have 
t well chilled. Use those apples you told 
me you’d canned in quarters, with lemon peel 
ind a whiff of spice. Fill the dish good 
ind full. Drain off part of the juice (there 
ire lots of ways you can use it—in hot 
spiced cider, or to glaze stuffed baked apples, 
or to pour on sliced apples as they are fry- 
ng). Put on your lid of pastry. Be sure 
» make it big-enough so that you can flute 
around the edge. The apples are cooked, so 
you need to bake this only just enough to 
brown the pastry nicely. The chicken pie 
oven will be about right for the apple pie too. 

“How good it’s going to smell when the 
guests are coming in! Good things cooking 
ind fresh evergreens, that you cut yourself, 

your big pickle crock. 

“Now for a centerpiece. Do you have a 

ng green squash with a curved neck? I did 
ind I’m going to cut it so that it’s like a 
Horn of Plenty, and have fruits and veg- 
tables pouring out of it—apples and grapes 
ind egg plant and peppers and carrots and 
onions. I’m planning to cover my moulding 
board with paper in plain color, or in gold 
or silver, and put the centerpiece on that. I'd 
certainly use the gay colored pottery that you 
ind Jim bought, even though, as you say, it 
isn’t formal. No one spends much time be- 
ng formal now. I think your party will be 
one every one can enjoy, and I feel sure Jim 
will be there with you much more than if 
you'd spent the day all alone missing him. 

“And about that ice cream to go with the 
pie. If you don’t want to make it or can’t 


KENT 


buy it, cream will do, or hard sauce, or a 
piece of cheese, or just the best sauce of 
all—friendliness.” 


For the Week-End After 


Now that’s all, as far as Effie’s problems go. 
Mrs. Appleyard is too shy (she has these 
spells of modesty sometimes) to offer many 
suggestions to experienced housekeepers, but 
she does remember that when visitors come 
for Thanksgiving they sometimes stay over 
the week-end (blessings on them). Perhaps 
you'd like to have a Veal and Ham Pie on 
hand, and a white cake that melts like a snow 
flake and doesn’t take butter. 


Veal and Ham Pie 

Mr. Appleyard once caused a waiter in an 
English restaurant great pain by sending 
back the veal-and-ham pie with the inde- 
structible crust, saying to Mrs. Appleyard 
that he preferred what he had at home. She 
was both pleased and embarrassed by this 
tribute. Since hers can actually be bitten 
into, she does think that perhaps Mr. Apple- 
yard was right. This is how to make a small 
one: 
| tbisp. poultry 

seasoning 


2 Ibs. veal cutlet 
2 Ibs. veal bones 
| Ib. baked hom Bit of bay leaf 

| carrot | tsp. pepper 

2 onions | tsp. salt 

sprig parsley 4 hard cooked eggs 
Cover veal and bones with cold water, add 
vegetables and seasonings, let it come slowly 
to a boil and simmer 2 hours. Remove the 
meat and cut veal into small pieces. Strain 
the broth and cook down until there is only 
a pint. Into a greased baking-dish, put a 
layer of veal mixed with the lean part of 
the ham (cubed or sliced very thin), then 
thick slices of hard-cooked eggs around the 
sides, then the rest of the meat. Add half 
the broth. Cover the pie with rich pastry 
and leave a hole in the crust. Bake the pie 
one hour at 375° F. When the crust is a good 
brown, take out the pie and pour the rest 
of the broth through the pastry hole, using 
a small funnel. Serve it cold. The broth 
jellies among the pieces of meat. This is 
a very good dish served with a green salad. 
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String Beans and Mushrooms 


| qt. string beans | tsp. minced onion 
| Ib. mushrooms, Vy tsp. salt 

caps only | c. cream 
2 tbisp. butter Vy tbisp. flour 


If beans are fresh, cut them into long narrow 
diagonals, drop them into rapidly boiling 
water, and cook them until they are tender, 
about 25 minutes. Do not salt them until 
they are nearly done, when the water should 
be almost cooked out. If you use canned 
beans, drain and put them into the top of a 
double boiler. Boil down the liquid to about 
% cup. Meanwhile cut mushroom caps into 
medium sized pieces (make stock out of 
stems and skins, if you peel them). Fry with 
onion and butter until tender—about 5 
minutes—and add to beans. In the same pan 
blend flour with butter, cook slowly 3 
minutes. Add cream and pepper, let it get 
hot—but not boil. Pour over mushrooms 
and beans in the double boiler, and let 
stand for at least 20 minutes before serv- 


ing. 
Snowflake Cake 


V2 c. vegetable 3 tsp. baking powder 
shortening Y> tsp. salt 

WA c. sugar of c. milk 

2 c. sifted cake Vz tsp. almond extract 
flour 4 egg whites 


Cream shortening and work in sugar. Sift 
flour 3 times with salt and baking powder. 
Beat it into the sugar mixture alternately 
with milk. Add almond extract, beat well. 
fold in stiffly-beaten egg whites. Bake in 
two 9-inch layer pans in a moderate oven 
(350° F.). Put together with an almond- 
flavored confectioner’s sugar icing and nuts. 
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By Blanche Campbell 


OW that every bit of meat counts, we 

% will want to make the most of the wild 

* game our hunter husbands bring in. 

When prepared and cooked right nothing 

tastes better. And it is easy to fix if you do 
a few simple things. 

Rule 1 is that feathered game should be 
allowed to hang (unplucked and undrawn) 
after being killed, where it will be cool and 
have free circulation of air. Small furred 
game, as rabbit and squirrel, should be 
dressed immediately. Take care that no fur 
touches the meat and remove most of the fat, 
for it is likely to be strong-flavored. 

Rule 2 is that if the game is young and 
tender, it may be cooked like young chicken, 
—fried or roasted. If less tender, it is best 
braised, in stews or casserole dishes. Real 
game lovers serve dark-meated game, such as 
duck, on the rare side, while white-meated 
game is cooked well done. 

If your family thinks rabbit or squirrel 
has a too-wild taste, soak the cut pieces 
overnight in salt water (1 tblsp. salt to 1 
quart water). Rabbit may be cut up, cov- 
ered with brine, and kept in a cool place 
several days. Some folks soak wild duck in 
water with a few tablespoons of vinegar. 

The general method that I find most satis- 
factory for cooking small game and nearly 
all wild fowl which is small in size, is to 
dredge the prepared pieces with flour and 
season with salt and pepper, then cook to 
a golden brown in hot fat and transfer to a 
casserole. Half cover with hot water, add 
drippings from the frying pan, cover, bake 
slowly until tender. 

Following are my prize recipes for game: 


Squirrel Stew 
Dress squirrel, wash thoroughly. Cut in 
pieces for serving, place in a saucepan with 
1% ¢. vinegar, 1 tsp. mixed spice, 1 small 
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onion, diced, and a few celery leaves. Cover 
with cold water, let stand 3 hrs. Drain, 
place in roaster. Brown in a moderate oven 
(350° F.). Add salt and pepper to taste, 2 
onions and 2 carrots, diced. Add hot water 
to nearly cover, cover roaster and bake or 
cook on top of stove. Thicken broth to 
consistency of thick cream. , 


Quail on Toast 

Dress and wash quail. Wipe with damp 
cloth. Put a tablespoon of highly seasoned 
dressing inside each bird, and skewer, letting 
legs stand up instead of down as with a 
chicken. Tie a thin slice of bacon around 
each leg. Place on a rack in a baking pan 
and roast in a moderate oven (350° F.) 25 to 
30 minutes. Brush with melted butter when 
half done and sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Serve on slices of toast moistened with 
broth from quail. 


Baked Wild Duck 

Dress duck, wash with soda water. Rub 
inside and out with salt and pepper. Insert 
inside the cavity 2 or 3 onions, celery 
stalks or pieces of apple. (These are removed 
before game is served). Tie legs close to 
the body. Place in an open baking pan, 
bake in a hot oven. (450° F.) about 30 min. or 
until blood will not run when the breast is 
pierced with a fork. Baste frequently with 
the fat in the pan. 


Rabbit De Luxe 

Dress rabbit, cut into pieces, let stand 
in salt water overnight. Next morning, drain 
and place in a kettle with a few grains of 
pepper, salt, and 2 tblsp. butter. Cook un- 
til the meat is ready to fall from the bones. 
Remove all bones and shred meat. 

To the broth (at least a quart) add 2 
diced carrots, 2 onions sliced thin, 3 leeks, 
small bunch of chopped parsley, 1 c. diced 
celery, bud of garlic. When vegetables are 
tender, add shredded rabbit. Thicken broth 
with flour blended with thick cream. Squirrel 
may be substituted for rabbit in this recipe. 


Fried Rabbit or Squirrel 


Cut rabbit or squirrel into serving pieces, 
soak overnight in salt water. Drain, roll 
pieces in seasoned flour. Brown in hot fat. 
Make a cream gravy by browning flour in fat, 
and adding rich milk. 


Ragout Rabbit 


An English neighbor gave me this recipe 
which we all think delicious. Soak cut pieces 
of rabbit ovefnight in salt water. Drain, roll 
each piece in flour. Fry % lb. diced bacon 
(or use % c. bacon fat) and brown rabbit in 
the fat, along with 2 sliced onions. In a 
stew pan, combine rabbit, onion, bacon, 1 
carrot, diced, 1 small turnip, diced, pepper 
and salt to taste. Add a little water. Sim- 
mer gently for 1% hrs. Thicken the gravy 
with a little flour. Serve with mashed 
potatoes. 


Rabbit or Squirrel Sausage 


Cut the meat from the bones of a rabbit or 
squirrel that has been soaked in salt water 
over night. Put the meat and one onion 
through the food chopper. Add 1 or 2 beaten 
eggs, % c. bread crumbs, salt, pepper, and 
sage to taste, and enough thick cream to 
moisten. Mix well and form into patties. 
Roll in flour and fry in hot fat until golden 
brown, covering the skillet part of the time. 
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A quick way to better refrigeration! 


FRIGIDAIRE 


here tells you how to defrost 


your refrigerator in 15 minutes 





Strange as it seems a thick coating of 
frost on the freezer does not make your re- 
frigerator ‘‘cold.”’ Actually it cuts down effi- 
ciency. For frost acts as a blanket, choking off 
the refrigeration you need to protect your food! 


Many women don't know that frost should 
be removed before it builds up to 4 inch— 
the thickness of a lead pencil. Watch the 
frost line! Defrost as often as necessary, 
winter and summer. Whatever you do, don’t 
use an ice pick or other sharp instrument; 
you may puncture the freezer and cause other 
damage. To defrost in a hurry, use the easy 
15-minute method. It is especially recom- 
mended when you are_storing frozen foods 
and don’t want them to thaw. 








You don't have to clean the food com- 
partment when you defrost, but it is a good 
time to do it. Use a solution of baking soda and 
water, 1 teaspoonful to a quart. It counter- 
acts food odors, leaves a refrigerator “‘sweet.”” 
Don’t use hot water on cold glass dishes. 


Don’t be rough. Wash ice trays with baking 
soda or mild soap and water. Never use hot 
water or an abrasive— you may wash away a 
wax coating that makes ice removal easy. 





Try this trick. If you want to save some of 
the ice cubes while defrosting, wrap a trayful 
in several thicknesses of paper and store on 
a refrigerator shelf. 


For ice in a@ hurry spill a little water on 
the bottom freezer shelf, slide in the tray, and 
turn temperature control to its coldest setting. 


Next Month: 
“Get a Head Start on Your Holiday Dinner” 


For Excellence 


in e ‘ar Production 





~= 
DEFROSTING IN A HURRY! 





Make sure that the defrosting tray is 

* empty, uncovered, and in proper position 
to catch frost as it melts. Then turn off 
the refrigerator. Or disconnect it by re- 
moving plug from the wall outlet or socket. 





Fill a metal baking dish or pan with hot 
*water and place on bottom shelf in 
freezer. If you can use a larger dish by re- 
moving a freezer shelf, so much the better. 
But never use an ice tray—see first column. 


Food Fights for Freedom! 

1. Store foods properly as soon 
as you get them home. 

2. Prepare food carefully —cook 
and serve no more than is 
needed. 

3. Use all of your leftovers— 
throw nothing away. 

Help yourself—help your country! 


Wartime 
Suggestions 
n4 


Listen to GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR; Sunday Afternoons, NBC Network 


(GRIEK FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS | RT 


Peacetime Builders of Home Appliances, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners 









Buy More War Bonds for Victory 








2 Remove all food and ice trays from the 

* freezer. Put frozen foods on refrigera- 
tor shelves for temporary safe-keeping. 
Wrap any ice cubes you want to save—see 
suggestion, ““Try This Trick”’ in first column, 





4 When all frost is gone, empty defrosting 

“tray, clean freezer with solution of 
baking soda and water to remove any linger- 
ing food odors, refill ice trays with fresh | 
water and start the refrigerator. 

















In this case, it is Son Bob, 
who flies a Liberator over 
enemy territory. And because 
the family wants him back- 
just as soon as possible—just as soon 
as you want your loved ones home 
again—every one of them is doing 
something about it! 





" DAD'S boosted production 20 
per cent on the farm; headed up 
last War Bond Drive; buys 
Bonds regularly himself. 





. 





SON TOM left his job in the 
city to help out on the farm; 
organized community machin- 
ery and labor pools. 


MOTHER takes care of the 
poultry; puts her egg money in 
Bonds; bakes a cake or two each 
week for the U.S.O. 

TOM’S WIFE cares for the 
children; helps them collect 
scrap; is a four-time donor to 
the blood bank. 


Yes, every member of this family is 


helping to speed victory. 


If every 


member of every family does the same, 
we'll shorten this war... 


0d 9 The boys honte Qhucckee! 





Then, when Victory comes .« « « 


...vre-united families will be free to live 
their own lives—in their own way—in 
their own homes. 


..- homes that will be made 
more attractive—more comfort- 
able—by improved models of 
many familiar products whose manufac- 
ture has been discontinued through the 


DUO-THERM 


FUEL 
OIL 


America’s Leading Manufacturer of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 


war years. [T!uo-Therm Fuel Oil Heaters, 
Furnaces and Water Heaters, for example. 


There'll be new Duo-Therms just as soon 
as Duo-Therm’s men and machines are no 
longer needed for war work. And they will 
be even more beautiful —more economical 


—than the pre-war Duo-Therms that are 


Copr. 1943, Motor Wheel Corp. 


HEATERS 


DIVISION OF MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION [E63 LANSING, MICHIGAN 


now delivering more heat from less fuel in 
500,000 wartime homes! 
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Miriam Williams, Foods Editor, profits 
by consulting OPA’s chart before buying. 


‘Pay no more than top legal prices” i- 
part of a new national campaign called “Food 
Fights for Freedom.” The slogan is “Produce, 
Conserve, Share, Play Square,” and the em- 
blem is the little drawing at the top of this 
page. 

But can 


housewives really do anything 


about keeping stores from charging too 
much? Yes. In New Orleans, where -a test 


campaign was run recently, the women got 
the cost of living down 5%, by investigating 
prices before they made a purchase. 

Grocers are required to mark ceiling price 
alongside each item, or to post a list like 
the one shown in the photo above. It mentions 
brand name, size of container and ceiling 
price. Hunt up this list, even if you have 
to ask for it. 

We found that it protected us when we 
checked on prices in Philgdelphia 
recently. The ceiling price is figured by 
the storekeeper on the basis of cost plus a 
32% mark-up. On a pound jar of peanut 
butter the ceiling price in this area varied 
from 29c to 39c, depending upon brand. The 
cost ran higher if you bought in less than 
pound-size jars. We found two violations 
of price ceiling, but both cases on brands 
not on the OPA printed list. (The printed 
list gives only the brands in common use. 
For information about others, you can call 
the local OPA office.) 

Price-checking isn’t always easy or pleas- 
ant, and anxious to get a 
storekeeper down on us these days. But 
neither do we want to get “gypped,” even 
though the grocer may be doing it quite 
innocently. Our suggestion is to talk over 
this idea in your club, and get members all 
to agree to ask to see the OPA price list. 


stores 


none of us is 


Then no one will stand out as an ogre. 








fits 


ng. 
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lake the attitude that you are interested in 
protecting the grocer as well as yourself. 

4 delectable peanut butter custard, 
which Mary made in the Farm Kitchen, took 
1way any unpleasant impression of peanut 
butter after all that pricing. It is just 
the right finish to a light meal. 


Peanut Butter Custard 


3 eggs I tsp. vanilla 
¥4 c. sugar ¥%, c. peanut butter 
| tsp. salt 3 c. milk 


Beat eggs slightly, add sugar, salt, vanilla. 
Place peanut butter in a mixing bowl, add 

c. milk, beat with rotary beater until 
smooth. Add rest of milk slowly, stirring 
until smooth. Add to egg mixture. Pour 
into custard cups, place in a shallow pan 
containing a little hot water. Bake at 375 F. 
for 50 min., or until a silver knife inserted 
in the custard comes out clean. 

“A banquet given by and for boys was 
such a success,” writes Mrs. Laura Oergel of 
Illinois, “that other mothers may want to 
hear about it.” 

One of her teen-age boys asked rather 
casually, “Mother, would you mind if our 
ieighborhood football team had a banquet 
n the basement?” And in the same breath 
“If each one gave 25c do you think each one 


could have two hamburgers and a bottle of 


oan 

Mother thought so, and the boys got busy 
that very evening. The decorating committee 
pushed back ping-pong and checker tables 


in the Oergel’s game room, and festooned 


crepe paper strips over the ceiling. The 


table committee arranged a head table with 
1 centerpiece of a football inscribed with the 
names of the team, centered in a wreath of 
leaves. Mother baked the buns and offered 
» make and donate the apple pie for dessert 

which the boys (needless to say) thought 
‘swell.” The food committee helped mother 
ook and serve the hamburgers, and with 
singing and speeches—all boy-planned—they 
have an evening talked about for weeks after. 


“They won’t eat soybeans,” wrote Mrs. 


Ralph Fletcher of Nebraska when she re- 
quested our new school-lunch recipe leaflet, 
offered last month. She says it is because of 
a soybean soup served last fall which was 
too different in taste. 

Recently, I talked to a _ school lunch- 
room manager, Mrs. Ruth Cotting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., who tried some .of the Bureau 
of Home Economics soy recipes in her cafe- 
teria. They were all well received, she 
states, because, (1) they followed good re- 
cipes which didn’t overdo the amount of soy 
grits or flour used, and (2) no comment was 
made as to what the dish contained, so that 
the children had no ready-made prejudices. 
Good advice in any language, for home or 
school, isn’t it? 

A new soy product now on the market is 
a prepared flour for pancakes, muffins, and 
waffles, containing about 20% soy flour. It 
baked into a golden, tasty, product when 
we tried it in Farm Kitchen tests. 


—THE FARM KITCHEN COOK 
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MOVES BY GREYHOUND 


...132 Million Passengers in One Year... 


the Fighting, Working Manpower of America! 


It will amaze many to learn that Greyhound and other bus lines 
now carry more than half of all imtercity passengers between 
cities, towns, military centers, farm and factory areas. Buses do 
this immensely important job on less than 3 per cent of the 


motor fuel used by all commercial vehicles! 


Greyhound, doing the largest single share of this war job, has 
seen its passengers change, almost overnight, to war plant workers, 
men and women in uniform, farm help—and all the others 


whose trips are so necessary to back our fighting men in far lands. 


To provide extra space on buses for men and women in the 
service, Greyhound is urging civilians to take only necessary 
trips, to avoid travel on holidays and week-ends, to take less 


baggage — to buy more War Savings Bonds and Stamps. 





GREYHOUND 
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MOLER days bring a desire for a new 
dress and also, fortunately, renewed 


PRE Oe, 


; * ambition to sew. Then why not start? 
Perhaps you'll use some of the pretty new 
materials now on the market, or you may 
be planning to make over some garments you 
already have. Many of the present day styles 
lend themselves beautifully to two old ma- 
terials, so the results are likely to be good. 

Take for instance No. 1210. This popular 
pinafore type may be worn as an apron, with 
a dress 
dress. No. 1210 is cut in sizes 12 to 20 years; 
30 to 44 inches. 

Two piece ja ket dresses still are popular. 
The basic design of No. 1216 is becoming 
to almost any age or size, and the scalloped 
detail on the jacket is tailored and yet 
feminine. Designed for 12 to 20 years; 30 
to 46 inches. , 
School-girls like pinafore dresses, and if 

several blouses are provided it is easy to 


underneath, or with a blouse as a 


By Mary R. Reynolds 


keep the small girl fresh and dainty in one. 
If made of plain woolen material the pina- 
very well be given a finishing 
felt applique cut-outs now ob- 
many colors at a small price. 
The blouse pattern, which comes with the 
pinafore in No. 1184, has the draw-string 
neckline so popular with girls. No. 1184 
comes in sizes 6 to 12 years. 

What little girl wouldn't 
to bed if she were going to wear a pretty 
nightgown like No. 1182? Nightgowns for 
this age are not easy to locate these das, 
especially pretty ones. No. 1182 is a nice 
style to make up, either in cotton or outing 
flannel. It comes in sizes 6 to 12 years. Note 
the perky bow at the back. 


fore might 
touch with 


tainable in 


go cheerfully 


All patterns 15 cents each. Be sure 
to give number and size. Send order to 
Pattern Dept., Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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This is our wish for you, for Christmas — that your loved 
ones may be safe and secure in your arms. But if that is not 
to be, remember there are other Christmases to come; and 
the job your fighter is doing now will make them happier 
Christmases for the whole world. 

Help him to do this job, by faithfully performing your 
important duties here at home. It is necessary to conserve 
clothing, because the making of clothing uses up precious 


PACIFIC 


IDENTIFIED BY AMERICA'S LEADING INFORMATIVE LABEL 
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yh 
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BUY ANOTHER WAR STAMP OR BOND TODAY 


, ooaui: is the sactee, home from tee . ve 


materials and labor. Buy it wisely and care for it properly. 
Garments made of Pacific Factag Fabrics carry the fa- 


mous Pacific Factag informative label, which tells you what 
you need to know about the fabric and how to care for it to 


get maximum service and satisfaction. 

Depend onthe Pacific Factag for wise wartime buying; ask 
for it when you shop. For free booklet, address Pacific Mills, 
Cotton and Rayen Division, 214 Church Street, New York. 


FABRICS 





LOOK FOR THIS TAG on House dresses - Street dresses - House coats - Brunch coats - Pinafores - Aprons - Uniforms - Skirts - Blouses - Slacks - Smocks 


Hooverettes - Work clothes - Play suits - Sun suits - Nightgowns - Negligees - 


Slips - Pajamas - Children’s wear - Men’s shirts, shorts, pajamas; sports 


shirts, slacks, ensembles - Also ask for your Factag Slip with purchases of Pacific Yard Goods, and for your Facbook with Pacific Sheets and Pillowcases 














For the Man in your Heart 
who isn’t 
in your Arms tonight! 


HAT can you do to bring him back? 

What can you do to speed his pas- 
sage home? How can you help that far-off 
soldier you love—and miss—so much? 


You can help him by putting every dime, 
every quarter, every dollar you can save 
into the War Bonds of the United States 
of America! 


Give up buying foolish things, frivolous 
things, useless things—until the war is 
won! Yes, give up all the unnecessary 
things—and put the money you save into 
War Bonds! 


Do you realize what your bonds will do? 
They’ll help to put heavy tanks in front of 
vour soldier—and a protecting cloud of 
pursuit planes over his head, 


They’ll help to check Inflation—to keep 
prices lower on the things you buy now— 
sO you can save more and more towards 
the things you and he will want to buy— 
when he comes home. 


They'll help to bring Peace nearer—and 
make Victory more complete. 


Yes, and the wisest, soundest, hardest- 
headed bankers in America have never in 
all their lives been able to discover a safer, 
more secure investment than U. S. War 
Bonds are for you! 


SAVE YOUR MONEY THE SAFEST WAY— 
BUY U.S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY 





Published in cooperation with the Drug, 
Cosmetic and Allied Industries by: 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
ZONITE ¢ ZONITORS 
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Fan Wowen's LETTERS 


~~ 





In Defense of Women’s Clubs 


EAR EDITOR: Mary R. 
Montana, asks whether farm and village 
women’s clubs should be working or relax- 
I can reply only from 


Lindsey. of 


ing these war days. 
my knowledge of one such club. 

The members meet one afternoon a month 
and are, almost exclusively, women already 
doing charity and Red Cross work. They 
buy bonds, work on relief drives, and turn in 
waste fats, old stockings, and scrap metal. 

On club day they hold a brief business 
session, exchange ideas on rural living. and 
The main business is. the visiting. 
Each person is expected to pass the time of 


visit. 


day, at least, with every other member. 
Many of the women see each other only at 
club meetings. Refreshments are of the 


simplest, and certainly would be no worry 
even to the most economical. 

I believe there is something essential in 
such intercourse. It always freshens my 
heart and outlook, and gives me something 
pleasant to think about as I go back to my 
work. As for sewing for the poor, or the 
Red Cross, I firmly believe that any woman 
can more and better work in the 
same time at home with her own sewing 
machine. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy and will give Jill the jitters. Surely 
even our soldier boys and girls get three 
hours of relaxation a month.—Mrs. Frank 
Heath, California. 


turn out 


Cure for Worries 


EAR EDITOR: Now is the time for all 

of us to show our strength and to prove 

our faith—worry will win the war, 
nor will it help us. I have one son in a de- 
fense plant, another in the air corps, another 
in the merchant marine, and their father 
went to Pearl Harbor to help rebuild ships. 
The best antidote for worry, I have found, 
is to do something. So I have taken First Aid 
and Home Nursing courses, | keep active ‘in 
church and community affairs, I have been 
piecing quilts and crocheting rugs to make 
a more cheerful home to return to, I’m busy 
canning, and I make lots of calls on the 
shut-ins. I recite these things not because 


never 
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they are at all unusual, nor because | think 
I’m especially virtuous, but to show how I 
keep my chin up and my courage high. It 
will work for anybody. 

Remember, the sun has a sinking spell 
every night, but comes up bright the next 
morning.—Mrs. W. C. Bragg, Kentucky. 


Don’t Let h Happen to You 
EAR EDITOR: “Four small children 


fatally burned in farm fire!” read our 
newspaper the other day. Every so often, it 
seems, we come across a story like this. 
Many a fire can be traced back to mother 
working outdoors away from the house. 

In the case just cited, the mother was at 
the barn milking, leaving the children asleep. 
She had started the fire for breakfast and 
gone to the barn to help. The stove over- 
heated, then came tragedy. Four lives were 
lost that meant infinitely more to daddy than 
a little help with the chores ever could. 

We can prevent fires like these by staying 
on our main job, with the children; or by 
starting the fire after chores are done, even 
though it does set breakfast back a little; 
or by starting the fire early enough so that 
the drafts can be closed before we leave it. 

Don’t say, “It won’t happen to me.” It does 
happen, somewhere, nearly every day.— 
Mother of Seven, Wisconsin 


AUTUMN TWILIGHT 
By Emma Thomas Scoville 


Sunset with all its flame of gold and red 

Has slowly turned to softer shades; a light 

Wind stirs the leaves on trees that have held tight. 
The horses whinner, anxious to be fed 

Their oats and clover hay; high overhead 

The first pale stars pin-prick the azure height; 

A dog’s bark breaks the barnyard drone of night 
Anticipating meal of milk and bread. 

The pastel colors die out of the west; 

The pasture twinkles with the glowing fly 

Where bullfrogs croak. The soft moon-rays are dim 
As darkness spreads her slumber robe for rest. 
The farmer lifts his eyes up to the sky 

In awe at mysteries beyond earth’s rim. 


Stork Showers—A Racket 
EAR EDITOR: I wonder if other women 


are, like myself, receiving a constant 
string of invitations to stork showers. Now I 
have never objected to bridal showers. They 
are an old and established custom. But today 
we have groups of expectant mothers, con- 
stantly giving stork showers for each other, 
and inviting up to fifty guests. If you can’t 
go you must send a gift, at least. 
Husbands are not foolish, like us women. 
They say, “Let people clothe their own chil- 
dren,” or “I'd think women would be too 
proud to indulge in this refined form of 
begging.” And they usually end up by say- 
ing, “If she isn’t your special friend, don’t 
go.” But we women, always sensitive to 
criticism, keep on with the racket. 
One expectant mother said recently: “Well, 
I'm not going to make a thing until I see 
(Continued on page 79) 
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JELL-O SAVORY VEGETABLE SALAD MOLD—This easy, quick Jell-O trick will convert afew GRAPE BAVARIAN MOLD—A little fruit, a big dessert! Dissolve Jell-O 


small portions of vegetables into an appealing, 


in hot water. To 1 cup Jell-O, add %4 


1 package Lemon or 4s cup cooked Lima — salad for ri Dissolve Jell-O in hot water. cup cold water; chill. When slightly thick- 
Orange Jell-O beans Add vinegar and 4 teaspoon salt. Chill until ened, add grapes and turn into mold. Chill 
; : : - 1 package Jell-O, any flavor , grape 

1 pint hot water *; cup diced celery slightly thickened. Season vegetables with 14 13s cups het water until firm. Place remaining Jell-O in bowl 

_“aaae +g teaspoon scraped teaspoon salt, onion, and Worcestershire sauce. \ cup white seediess grapes of ice and water and whip with rotary 

preys xt w Fold into slightly thickened Jell-O. Turn into 35 cup light cream or top mitk egg beater until thick and fluffy. Fold in 


tershire sauce loaf pan or ring mold. Chill until firm. Unmold 
on crisp lettuce. Garnish with mayonnaise. 





... And these will 
“ ° 


“ 
plain food 


PARTY POTATO SALAD— Combine potatoes, onion, vinegar, salad oil, salt, and pepper. Let stand 25 minutes 
to marinate, stirring occasionally. Dissolve Jell-O in hot 


2% cups oe hot cooked 3 tablespoons vinegar water. Add vinegar and salt. To 24 cup Jell-O mixture, 
bi wom dd 3 tabl ms water. Turn into 1'4-quart Id 
2 teaspoons grated onion 5 ¢ . add 3 tablespoons er. Tu 4-quart mold. 
3 tablespoons vinegar 5s cup finely diced Chill until cold and syrupy. Arrange cucumber and rad- 
2 tablespoons salad oil cucumbers ish slices in mixture. Chill until firm. Chill remaining 
1\ teaspoons salt cup sliced radishes Jell-O until cold and syrupy. Place in bowl of ice and 
Pepper 4g cup thinly sliced celery water and whip with rotary beater until thick and fluffy. 
1 package Lemon or Lime 2 tablespoons green Fold in mayonnaise, other ingredients, and potato salad. 
—s te ps, out Turn onto firm Jell-O. Chill until firm. Unmold. Gar- 

1% cups het water 5s inch long Aisa , ‘ 


nish with lettuce and deviled eggs. Serves 8 to 10. 





LISTEN TO THE KATE SMITH HOUR! 


JELL-O° 


You may oftentimes find that stocks of Jell-O are low, be- Kate Smith’s back on the oir with a grand 


cause General Foods, makers of Jell-O, are rationed on sugar, new, hour-long show... lots of songs! 
too. But working with your grocer, they are doing all they Columbia Network Friday nights . . . 8 P.M., 
can to distribute the supply so that every one gets a share. EWT; 7 P.M., CWT; 6 P.M., MWT; 9 P.M., 


*(A trade-mark owned by General Foods Corporation) PWT. 


cream. Turn onto firm Jell-O in mold. 
Chill until firm. Unmold. Serves 6 to 8. 






JELL-O CUBES WITH CUSTARD—Here's a delectable-looking 
” glassful which you could praudly serve 
to any guest. Dissolve Jell-O in hot water. 
Turn into shallow pan. Chill until firm. 
Cut in cubes and heap with custard sauce 
—- in parfait or sherbet glasses. Use any of 
1 pint hot water the six grand Jell-O flavors. All Jell-O 
flavors are ‘‘locked-in."’ And strawberry, 
cherry, and raspberry flavors are ‘‘arti- 
ficially enhanced” to bring you still more 
of that extra-good fruit flavor. 





Don’t forget wonderful Jell-O Puddings—in three favor- 

ite flavors, Chocolate, Vanilla, and Butterscotch. They, 

too, are affected by the sugar situation, so you won't 

always find all flavors. If you can't get one, try another 
they're all “Like Grandma’s—only more so!” 









HS OWE WEAKNESS : 


| 


__ Toll House Cookies 4 
from home. Now that 


Nestle’s Semi-Sweet ¢ ‘hocolate 
is harder to get—hecause 80 
much chocolate 1s needled for 
the armed forces for emer- 


gency and combat rations— 


put it to the best possible use. 
Make up 4 batch of those 
golden -brown, crunchy Toll 


House Cookies and send it to 
that soldier boy of yours. He 
always did go for those crisp, 
brown cookies containing 
whole pieces of Nestle’s Semi- 
Sweet Chocolate. You'll find 
the easy-to-make recipe on 


every package. 


When your dealer is tem- 
porarily out of Nestle’s 
Chocolate products, please 
be patient. Remember the 
demands of our armed 
forces are heavy, but they 


must come first. 


BACK THE 
ATTACK WITH 
WAR BONDS 
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How Nice 
Will You-Be To 


Come Home To? 


By Beth Cummings 


HEY’RE going to size you up all over 

again when they come home, those boys 

whom you've been thinking pretty hard 
about since they went away. 

What will they find? Valiant little girls 
with trembling chins who did nothing but 
“be brave” while their boys were away? 
Sweet young things who did nothing but 
try to stay the way they were? Or girls who 
have tried to keep up with the world, who 
have grown and learned? 

Our boys are going to come home with a 
lot of new experiences and ideas. They’re 
going to have a whole new slant on the world 
and the people in it. You will want to be 
able to keep step. I?ll be worth it just for 
your own satisfaction—whether or not any 
particular boy comes home to you. 


The Plot Thickens 


There’s no reason why we girls can’t come 
out of this present lull in our private plans 
with something good to offer. Here is an 
ideal chance to get caught up with the world 
and with ourselves—a chance to make of our- 
selves all the things we have secretly wished 
we were. Or some of them, anyhow. If 
you’re everything you want to be, then you 
won’t be interested in this private little 
hen session. But if you’ve ever had a wistful 
moment, gather ‘round. 


Home Work 


Get informed. That’s one of the first 
and easiest things to do. Know what’s going 
on in the world. Follow with special care 
the goings-on in “his” part of the world. 

Geography was something you endured in 
grade school, once, but it’s not that way now. 
If there’s somebody pretty special you're 
waiting for, keep well read. Lots of wives, 
sweethearts, and adoring youngsters are dig- 
ging deep into geographies and travel books. 
They pore for hours over maps. They’re do- 
ing some front-room arm-chair traveling in 
those countries themselves; they’re deter- 
mined not to be left clear behind. 

When a boy comes home to one of these 
girls, she’ll be able to keep up with him— 
and maybe even ask really intelligent ques- 
tions. It’s then that he’ll know suddenly and 
definitely that she was back of him through 
all those months. 

Stealing a march. You're through schtdol 
and maybe glad of it. But maybe, too, you’re 
sorry, like a lot of us are, about the vast 
amount of education you’ve been exposed to 





in comparison to the amount that actually 
soaked in. Sometimes you wince at how 
little you really know about a lot of things. 
“If I had it to do all over again, I’d get a lot 
more out of it,” you muse. Well, you won’t 
be doing it all over again—but you'd be sur- 
prised at how easy it is to go back over 
some of that book-larnin’, really getting some- 
thing out of it now. 

English Lit, for example; you’ve begun 
to suspect that it might be interesting stuff, 
not just “required.” Or maybe you'd like 
to try your hand at a language; Spanish 
sounds wonderful to you. 

Perhaps you balked as much as the rest 
of the little girls when you were forced to 
take music lessons, but now you wish you 
could play. Maybe it’s the home-making arts 
that baffle you most .. . like baking bread, 
or making a sewing machine perform the way 
you want it to. Have you always maintained 
you “hate” bridge, but secretly wish you 
could play a respectable hand when called 
upon? 

You’re not alone. If you hesitate to 
strike out on some of these marches by your- 
self, sound out your friends. You'll find you 
have lots of company—whether it be learning 
to cook, sew, or digging into “culture.” To- 
gether you can start some of these campaigns 
to acquire some of the knowledge or abil- 
ities you’ve found lacking at times. 

A session with the mirror. Breathes 
there a girl with reflection so fair ... ah, but 
no! There isn’t a one of us who wouldn’t like 
to do something about what we see in the 
mirror. Check not only poundage but pro- 
portions; complexion, teeth, hair-do, mani- 
cure, posture, knobby elbows, rough hands. 
Take a comprehensive and critical inventory, 


Photo by Dave Rosenfeld 


then roll up your sleeves and go to work. 

Watch what Farm Journal’s beauty editor, 
Phyllis Wray, has to say; she gives you tips 
every month. There should be no excuse at 
all for your not being prettier than ever, 
when your boy comes back. 


Outside Activities 


What's cooking in the county? It’s a 
good idea to know not only what’s going on 
in Europe and the Far East, but know “what 
goes” in you own town and county. Busy as 
you are at home, you need to get outside 
your own four walls. Volunteer to work in 
community projects: sell bonds, roll band- 
ages, work at the USO Center. They need 
you, and you'll get some benefit, too. 

“Don’t get around much any more” is just 
a song, and needn’t apply to you if you’re 
willing to be interested, and willing to 
work. Incidentally, such busy-ness is the 
meat of good letters. 

A boy likes to think of you as amounting 
to something, being somebedy at home. He 
likes to think you have something on the ball. 
He may never say so, but he likes to be 
proud of you and your accomplishments. 

Do these things because they are worth 
doing, not just because they may get you 
somewhere. A calculating approach will 
be obvious sooner or later. 

Being well-informed, talented in a sociable 
sort of way, attractive, and busy in heme- 
front activities, is going to make you nice 
to come home to. But being all these things 
is going to do wonders for your own morale, 
too. You'll find it infinitely improved if you 
keep busy and interested in all manner of 
things. And you'll be infinitely’ more inter- 
esting to be around, now, and from now on. 











Moke KITCHEN, 
BATHROOM, LAUNDRY 
Sanitary with CLOROX! 


MJ 
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Moopern home hygiene demands 
more than ordinary cleanliness... 
it calls for sanitary cleanliness for 
added family health protection. It 
takes little or no extra effort to pro- 
vide such cleanliness when you use 
Clorox. For Clorox has intensified 
germicidal action... it disinfects, 
also deodorizes, removes stains in 
routine cleansing of enamel, tile, 
porcelain, linoleum, wood surfaces. 
Cultivate the healthful habit of hy- 
gienic cleanliness in your home. Sim- 
ply follow directions on Clorox label. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 2 


FREE FROM Caustic |_“MO TNS 


(Cape. 1949. Gros Chemical Co. 























WARMTH 


Wot RATIONED 


Plenty of warmth in 
coldest weather when 
you wear a smart INDERA 
FIGURFIT (Coldpruf) Hip- 
Skirt or Princess Slip. 
Knit-border bottom pre- 
vents crawling or bunch- 
ing. STA-UP shoulder 
straps. Easy to launder; 
no ironing necessary. 
Choose from many 
weights, qualities 
and colors at your 
favorite store. 


WRITE US FOR 
STYLE FOLDERS 


FJ-10 


INDERA MILLS CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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By Dr. Josephine Baker 


have a war or not, thank goodness. 
And now, more than usual, they bring 
them, for 


pABIES continue to come whether we 


a whole train of anxieties with 
many a young, inexperienced mother must 
bear the responsibilities all alone. 

In this article I want to discuss babies 
from birth to three months. Later I will take 
them on up to a year. In addition, I 
strongly urge that you send to the Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. for its excellent 
free booklet, “Infant Care.” 

There are nine fundamentals: 

1. Gain in Weight. Your baby may be 
expected to lose weight during the first week 
or ten days, perhaps as much as two pounds. 
But after that there should be a steady, con- 
tinuous gain. The average birth weight is 
seven and one-half pounds; by three months, 
the average weight will be about twelve 
pounds. Babies vary—the important thing 
is not the birth weight but the steady gain. 

2. Feeding. Feed your baby from your 
breast if you possibly can. Breast feeding 
is not only far less bothersome, but it gives 
your baby his best chance of health. If you 
can not breast-feed him, consult your doctor 
about the best feeding formula, which may 
differ for different babies. 

The baby should be nursed at 6 and 10 
a.m. and at 2, 6 and 10 p.m. For the first 
four or five weeks, an additional feeding may 
be given at 2 a.m., but often this may be 
omitted, right from birth. 

At two weeks, give the baby two or three 
drops of cod-liver oil every day by medicine 
dropper. At one month, increase the dose 
to one-half teaspoon, at two months, to one 
and one-half teaspoons (divide into two 
doses, and give morning and night); and 
at three months, three teaspoons. Consult 
your doctor for possible A and D vitamin 
substitutes for the cod-liver oil. 

At one month, start with one teaspoon of 
orange juice, tomato juice or prune juice 
before the second morning feeding. This 
should be incréased gradually until the baby 
is getting three tablespoons by the time he 
is three months old. At two months, give 
him a few drops of the raw yolk of egg, 
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FROM BIRTH TO 
THREE MONTHS 


increasing in amount slowly up to one- 
quarter of an egg yolk at three months. Be 
sure he has water to drink between feed- 
ings. This may be given from a bottle. 

3. Sleep. A new-born baby should sleep 
the greater part of the twenty-four hours. 
At three months, he should sleep from sev- 
enteen to eighteen hours, with two naps in 
the intervals. You will have to wake him 
for his feeding and bowel movements. If 
he is uneasy or cries, be sure he is clean 
and comfortable, and that there is not too 
much or too little bed-clothing. 

4. Bowel Movements. There should be at 
least one good bowel movement every day. 
At about three weeks, begin to train him 
to have this in a chamber. Watch his face 
for evidence that he is straining. At that time, 
lift him carefully and well supported and 
hold him over a small chamber which has 
been warmed. Don’t be disappointed if noth- 
ing happens. Persist every day. It may take 
weeks to get results, but it will be worth it. 


Change His Position Often 

5. Exercise. The baby will exercise him- 
self if his clothing is free. He should be 
turned frequently in his crib so that he does 
not stay in the same position too long. Change 
him from his face to his back to his sides. 

6. Airing. About the fifth week, the baby 
may be taken out of doors in pleasant 
weather. See that his eyes are protected from 
direct light. For indoors airing, place the 
baby in his carriage by an open window well 
protected from drafts and sun-glare. He 
should always sleep in a room with an open 
window well screened, and at a temperature 
of about 68° F. 

7. Clothing. The layette should include 
shirt (cotton or part wool), diaper, band, 
petticoat to hang from the shoulders, and 
dress—all short enough so they do not reach 
much below the feet and with no trimming. 

8. Bathing. Use oil rubs only until navel 
is entirely healed. After that a sponge bath. 
Tub baths can be started at one month. 
Oiling of all the skin is good after bathing 
for the first six months, and of the buttocks 
(to prevent rash) for first year. 

9. Affection. Finally, and this is of the 
greatest importance, show your baby that 
you love him. Take him up after each feed- 
ing, hold him against your shoulder and 
gently rub his back. Talk to him and give 
him your undivided attention, and have your 
five minutes of quiet time with him. J have 
seen a great many babies in institutions die 
because they did not get this mother love. 
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He may think he fell in love with Susie Wilkens... 


But he really fell in love with Betty 
Crocker! 

That’s right . . . though it’s no secret. 
Even Susie herself will admit it. 

“Dear Betty Crocker,”’ she’ll write, ‘I 
served your Hungarian Goulash to John 
when he came home on leave last week. 
He simply melted . . . said he wanted me 
to cook for him the rest of his life. I’m so 
happy! Your grateful friend, Susie.” 

Being Cupid’s assistant is only one of 
the jobs Betty Crocker of General Mills 
has been doing well for more than 20 
years. To millions of women, she’s Amer- 
ica’s “First Lady of Food”... a helpful 
friend whose recipes are always practical, 
easy-to-follow and almost unbelievably 
good. 

The reason is simply that no Betty 
Crocker recipe is ever released until it is 
tested, checked and rechecked literally 


dozens of times . . . not only by our staff 
of home economists who develop Betty 
Crocker recipes, but also by the General 
Mills panel of home testers. . . real home- 
makers in their own kitchens. 

To perfect a single Betty Crocker recipe 
often takes weeks of painstaking work. 

You are invited to write to Betty Crocker 
for cooking help of any kind... both 
now, when you have many problems, and 
in the years to come, when your job of 
keeping a home will be made far easier 
by the discoveries of wartime research. 
Then, there’ll be many more new Gen- 
eral Mills products ... new foods, new 
ideas to help make a better world for you 
and your family. 

GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Makers of Larro “Farm-tested” Feeds, Wheaties, Kix, 
Cheerioats, Gold Medal Enriched Flour, Softasilk Cake 
Flour, Bisquick and Betty Crocker Soup 














LOW-COST, WARTI 
WAY TO COVER BARE FLOORS 
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Nall a ~ aad 
My! How the rug changes the room! This 
gleaming new tile design, in red, blue, black 
and white, is Pabco Guaranty Rug No. 9300 


PABCO 
Stainless SEM 


SURFACED 


GUARANTY RUGS AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS! 





SPEND THE 
LEAST... 
AND GET THE 


in morale-inspiring beauty . . . in last- 
ing service, comfort and healthful clean- 
liness! Pabco Guaranty Rugs and Floor 
Coverings bring the big advantages of 
“Stainless Sheen”! This heavy-duty hard- 
enainel wonder-surface wears and wears 
. . . Stays spick and span with the least of 
care .. . enhances the brilliance of colors 
and pattern. Choose today from your 
dealer’s wide array of Pabco “Stainless | 
Sheen”’ wall-to-wall patterns. See also the 
new room-size Pabco Guaranty Rugs that 
are guaranteed for 5 years (abuse and 
commercial use excepted). For new re- 
decoration booklet, send two 3c stamps 
to Dept. 1843, nearest Pabco office. 












INCREASE THEIR PRODUCTION OF WAR 


PaBCO PLANTS are CONTINUING TO f 
MATERIEL FOR THE ARMEO services < 










CN NS 
: New York ® Chicago 
San Francisco 


THE PARAFFINE : 
COMPANIES, INC. 4 
Makers, also, of Pabco Soil-Sealed Linoleum 





| very 
| save for a small maple desk and a litter 
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By Dale White 


OUR child can have an _ attractive 
room, even if you don’t win a radio 
contest and obtain enough money to 


buy everything new for it. The average child 


just wants a room he can play in, anyway, 
not one to be looked at with hands behind 
his back. Let his room reflect his interests, 


| his special talents and his growth, and you 


can be sure he’ll like it. 

Have you noticed how children enjoy 
the cut-outs, plants and aquariums in their 
school rooms? It’s because they have cut out 
the paper, helped water the plants, and fed 
the turtles. Why not try the same idea in 
planning their rooms—let them help make 
the plan and carry it out. A very little 
money and work can change a colorless bed- 
room into a playground, and it will be lots 
of fun. 

There was nothing about David’s room 
(pictured here) to show that it housed a 
intelligent and alert five-year-old, 


of toys. The furniture was a cast-off bed 
and chest and the ruffled curtains were 
inappropriate. David’s mother wanted to 


” 


wait until he was old enough to “take care 
of his things before she refurnished, but 
when his persistence in playing everywhere 
except in his room became too great a trial, 
she decided to make his room so attractive 
he wouldn’t want to play anywhere else. 

Since he liked rodeos, cowboys and horses 
she let him trace and cut out figures of 
this sort from a ten-cent wild-west coloring 
book, using sheets of red, blue and yellow 
paper, 84%x11 inches. These were then pasted 
to a roll of white shelf paper cut 9 inches 
wide. A corral fence could have been painted 
on crudely with his own water colors. 


The pieces for each of the four walls 
were made separately, and tacked up with 
small thumb tacks. Cheap reproductions of 
cowboy paintings, selling locally for twenty- 
five cents, were put into maple frames and 
pieces of lariat rope glued to the outside. 

They brightened the old bed and chest 
immeasurably with maple stain and wax. 
Limp curtains and crinkled spread were re- 
placed with a tailored cover and box-pleated 
draperies made from red and white striped 
ticking, which was sturdy, washable and 
sunfast. The draperies swing at each side 
of the window from wooden rings on a 
wooden pole. 

An adequate play table was made from 
an old kitchen table cut down to junior size. 
Another dresser was stripped of its ugly 
mirror and frame so that its huge deep 
drawers could house all the toys. One drawer 
was for cars, blocks and pegs, one for kin- 
dergarten supplies, and the bottom one for 
the parts of his electric. train. A six-inch 
strip of wood nailed across the back and a 
similar strip of quarter-round three inches in 
front of this for a guard, now keep David’s 
colorful books handy. 

What to do with train track is often a 
problem, but in this case it was mounted 
permanently on a board, cut short of the 
bed size so that it could be shoved under- 
neath when not in use. Ten cents’ worth of 
rope fashioned into lariats hung on the bed 
posts for additional atmosphere. The floor 
was “splattered”—brown background with 
the splatters in very bright colors. 

Any mother and son could fix up a boy’s 
room in this manner for from one to ten 
dollars, and they would both feel it was 
more than worth the money. 








The latest Norge refriger- C j . ; 
sors are equipped with an ivil Air Patrol pilots are continually patrolling the skies, 
exclusive device which acts 2 . 

as a “night patrol” too. It is and with keen eyes are searching the earth and the waters 
called the NIGHT WATCH 4 . 

and it automatically defrosts below. They spot forest fires. They sight submarines. They 
the refrigerator each night, P ° 
thus eliminating work and locate salvage. Anything that appears strange or unusual is- 


wet ng MB amen Hone reported by them. Fully ten per cent of our volunteer Civil Air 

Patrol pilots are women, who willingly and capably perform 

what was once supposed to be “man’s work.” They are doing it 
Norge distributors and deal- TT . ‘ ° ° ° 

because it is a vital wartime service to America, and because it 


ers carry on. If you need 


cst Hheene dees. Hise | releases their brother pilots for service on fighting fronts where 
much toward helping your . : ee ° ° A , 
Norge give you first-class every additional fighting unit hastens the day of victory. In this- 
service for the duration of ae war of movement and mechanism, the women pilots of the 


the war. 
CAP are performing a brave, patriotic duty. We at Norge, 


“For outstanding production completely in war work, pay tribute to the women of the Civil 


of war materials” reads the ‘ ‘ 
citation accompanying the Air Patrol... and to all other American women who are now 


_ award of the Army and Navy - ‘ 
“E" flag to the men and voluntarily serving both home and country. 
fN . This twi 
Seeuiined deaths aniten> NORGE DIVISION, BORG-WARNER CORPORATION, DETROIT 26, MICH. 
ret is one of the many items 


for war produced by Norge. 

NORGE—only pre-war producer of a complete line of be 0 U 5 H 0 L D 
ROLLATOR REFRIGERATORS . . . ELECTRIC RANGES N C E 3 
WASHERS . . . GAS RANGES . . . HOME HEATERS A p p LI A 

COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


WHEN IT’S OVER—SEE NORGE BEFORE YOU BUY 


IN THE MEANTIME BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
* A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY * 
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How Meat Rationing 
Turned Me to Whole-Grain 


FOR MY. 
Quaker Oats mvz, 
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Fix Y 


I learned in school that the basic 
vitality element of meat, eggs and 
cheese is Protein. With less of 
these foods, I had to find another 
rich Protein food my family could} 
have daily. I found it! It is deli- 
cious, whole-grain Quaker Oats! 
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Jim, my husband, is working hard- 
er than ever before. So am I—what 
American woman isn’t? We adults 
must have Protein for stamina. 
Since oatmeal beats all cereals in 
Protein, isn’t it my family’s best 
cereal today? J think so! 





Is proteinimportant? Children can’t 
grow normally withoutit! My Bobby 
hasalotof growingtodo.Sohe’sgetting | 
a big bowl of delicious Quaker Oats 
every morning. No other corn, wheat | 





Sa 


orricecereal gives youthesameenergy 
and stamina values so richly stored in 


QuakerOats!Thebestauthorities say so! 
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natural food—rich ee alone—a_ sw ole-grain oatmeal pone oe One 
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elements that wartime lanithes wg Give your family this pr : 
nlf ntborities agree that oatmeal ica serving a delicious hog mag 3 a” 
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le aie in Protein, meat’s basic breakfast daily. Children love it. Gets 

-xement, needed for rowth & economical 

and stamina, Srowth package at your 


Whole-grain oatmeal leads all natu- sates hee 


serve itregularly! 


100% REAL WHOLE-GRAIN OATS 
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| that your skin may be marred by spots likely 


| least twice every day, and you'll find that 





| mother’s opinion. (She’s been watching you 
grow for a long time now, and is well aware 


| your mouth, not to paint it. On too-thin lips, 





Geu Ctr 


NO MATTER 


By Phyllis Wray 
If you’re 14—there’s always the possibility 


to appear at this age. But don’t let them 
worry you too much, because there are many 
ways to avoid and overcome them. 
These adolescent blemishes that cause so 
many heartaches to grow- 
"4 \/ ing girls are part of 
i. ' \ growing up, arid your di- 
ars gestion, elimination, and 
Fs Va skin secretions are all 
JS £ JI \\) involved. The outward 
~<a. \/ symptoms of overwork 
= _ in any of these functions 
== may be pimples. Now 
<= that you know the rea- 
son for them, doesn’t the 
answer to complexion troubles seem to lie 
in diet, rest and cleanliness? Curb your ap- 
petite for rich, sweet foods; breathe deeply 
during the day, and get lots of sleep at 
night; scrub your face with a pure soap at 


most of your fourteen-year-old skin problems 
will be solved. 


If you’re 16—lipstick has probably entered 
your life! The boys are interesting to you 
now, of course, and, girl-like, you begin 
to want to look pretty for 


them. \\ \{\ | Ze 
This is the time to a : \ Js % \ 
. \ \ 
begin to analyze what \\\, She 
your good points really &, yy ’ 
are, and to emphasize SS VA ih 
them with a little make- ENSKC ee 


up. The one difficulty at ey: Ly 
16 is that most girls just ==> Th 

2 TYru 
copy others, and give —IaK Abs 
little thought to their in- 


dividual make-up requirements. Do look 
yourself over carefully, and don’t ignore 


what your mouth is like.) 

Choose that newly-acquired lipstick and 
that touch of face powder to blend with and 
match your natural coloring. If you are as 
blonde as big sister is brunette, for good- 
ness sake don’t think her lip rouge will 
suit you, too! Use your lipstick -to prettify 


bring the color to the 
very edge; on lips slight- 
ly heavy, stop the color 
just inside the lip line. 





The perfect mouth should 
be perfectly drawn to 
follow its own outlines. 


If you’re 20—-you may 
be a home-maker or @& 
business woman. You 
have to be on your toes all day long, and you 
must be sweet and pretty at the same time. 

The rule for the twenties is: plan plenty 
of time for personal cleanliness, no matter 
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how hard you work. Arrange with the rest 
of the family so that your cleaning-up time 
doesn’t with Take eve- 
ning a week for your shampoo, manicure and 
facial stitch-in-time. Above all things, be- 
come deodorant-conscious, if you haven’t al- 
ready learned to eliminate all possibility of 
perspiration offense. Remember that personal 
roes hand-in-hand with efficiency 


conflict theirs. one 


-weetness 


yn the march to success! 


If you’re 30—your grooming habits begin 


» change a little. At the turn of your third 
lecade, you enter one of the most attractive 
phases of your life—but 

t’s a pha where you 


hould h ive an eve 
ward your more ma- 
ire be auty 


A care-free 


n’t quite is 


hair-do 
becoming 





it was a few years 
0, SO yol plan a new 
nd smarter hair style. 
he rather brilliant lip- 
ck that d to suit you well, may be a 
ich too bright for the well-groomed look 


per fect thirties. 


You'll want to take extra pains with your 


it makes for 


hands and skin, too, so that you will keep 
hem soft and pretty for a long time to come. 
{nd most men will say “the immaculate 
ok” is what they like best in women. 


10—little signs of fatigue may 
ow in your face and body. Watch 


If you’re 
begin to sl 
d lines around your eyes, and 
get to work on them 
quickly before they pro- 
far. More 
creams that help to lu- 
bricate your complexion 

and your hands; more 
attention to small foot 

2) troubles; and more fre- 
quent grooming check- 

are in order. Wel- 
come those first greying 

ish and shampoo them until 
they glisten. Women of this generation have 
the most of grey hair, 
iny of them realize that “life begins at 40 


Ww for tire 


too 


gress 


ups 
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If you’re 50 or over—your job continues 


» be to look your best for your children. 
Lots of women are even 
ore attractive when 
hey are older than they 
e as yo girls. Ex- 
perience and good na- 
re have added loveli- 








to their expressions. 

\ home facial every 
week or ten days; 
bluing in 


habit of 


a dash 


your sham- 





poo; a arrang- 
ng your work so that you can rest awhile 
each day—these are part of the formula 
for beauty in maturity. 


Every age can be lovely! 
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In addition to his milk and vegetables, be sure he gets plenty of Vitamin D every 


day. He needs this help to develop the fine, full chest, the straight, strong back 


you'd like him to have, and to help him build sound bones and teeth. Squibb Cod 


Liver Oil is a source of Vitamin D you can rely upon. Give it to your baby daily! 
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ymportomt Gout Aleps 
There’s no need to worry if your baby 
is slow in walking. One day he'll pick 
himself up and toddle away. Mean- 
while, you can help him build a straight 
pair of legs and a straight, strong back. 
Give Squibb Cod Liver Oil every day! 


Jexthing -but happy! 


You can’t prevent your baby from 
drooling or fretting. Cutting his first 
set of teeth may be hard on him. But 
tohelp him build sound teeth, thekind 
that will resist decay, give him enough 
Vitamin D — Squibb Cod Liver Oil. 





IMPORTANT! Why pay double? When you buy cod liver oil of 85 Vitamin D units per 
gram, you have to give a daily dose of two full teaspoonfuls. With Squibb Cod Liver Oil 


(180 Vitamin D units per gram) the dose is only one teaspoonful daily. Shop carefully. 


Examine the label before you buy. You'll find that Squibb’s assures economy and value. 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 
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possible the quick-easy way with 


DUFF’S Wet Wiuffin MIX 


A new fully-prepared mix you can 
use with confidence because it 
bears the name" Duff's" —like those 
other famous mixes, Duff's Ginger- 


bread Mix and Waffle Mix! 

an TUT > 
" Guaranteed by % 
Good Housekeeping 
(phone oS y 


Add OMZLY water 
... that’s all! 



















LADIES, FOR QUILTS AND 
COMFORTS IT PAYS TO USE 


Land-O-Nod Cotton Batting makes softer, warm- 
er, fluffer quilts! Comes in smooth, even sheets 
-+.unrolls without clinging or tearing. Needles 
easily. Insist on Land-O-Nod at your dry goods 
store. Send 10c for Lockport Quilt Pattern Book. 


Dept. K-4 
o1l lopasel, BT Vail, ice ser 
LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 





MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community. ..doctorsrely onthem.. 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 44th yr. Earn 
while learning. High School not re- 
quired. Men, women, 18 to 60. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 711, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson paces. 


City. State Age 
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E \IMY LOU may not look especially beau- 
tiful to an adult, but any small girl, 
after possessing her for a week, will insist she 
is her “favorest child.” Not only is Emmy 
Lou soft and cuddly—being a stuffed doll— 
but she has a complete wardrobe that can 
be taken off and put on as often as desired 
by her owner, 

And such darling clothes as they are! The 
original outfit, as shown on the line in the 
picture, is pink and white. There is a pink 
outing-flannel nightie, a pink crepe baby 
bunting, a dotted Swiss sack and cap, a pink 
woolen knitted sack and hood, pink knitted 
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Emmy Lou 


AND HER NEW WARDROBE 


booties, a white muslin dress and slip, and a 
white flannel shirt. Each just like what a 
real baby would wear. Isn’t that something? 

Emmy Lou herself is made of white cotton 
with hair of yellow wool and a face as pretty 


as mother can make it. She is approximately 
« 


18 inches tall. If you like to sew you may 
wish to make several dolls, perhaps with 
dolls are 


single outfits as gifts; for store 


likely to be scarce this year. 

Complete patterns for the doll and 
the wardrobe, 15 cents. Dept. H, Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Phila- 
delphia 5, Penna. 





ce Uomen higottedliliy 


OW that there are fewer doctors around, 
N and just when it is more important 
than ever for the mother of a family to keep 
bureau of Coles 
decided to go in for 

And they have just 
every- 


well, the home women 
Illinois, 
prevention of sickness. 
taken a step that health 
where agree is probably the most single im- 
thing to be done—they have had 


county, have 


authorities 


portant 
physical examinations at a doctor’s office. 

This is something that everybody is always 
going to do, but seldom actually does. The 
Coles county women met that by putting on 
a campaign. Not only did most of them ac- 
tually get to the doctor—400 out of a total 
membership of 450—but they got a “quan- 
tity” price. 

A simple physical examination may or- 
dinarily cost from $5 to $25, but home bu- 
reau leaders went before the county medical 
society and arranged for a fee of $3. In 
some instances, it developed later, the charge 
was even less. To save over-worked doctors 
as much time as possible, the women filled 
in routine information on check-up sheets 
ahead of time. 

To stimulate interest, a final date was set 


when all examinations must be completed, 


and prizes were given to the first three clubs 
reporting 100% participation. Sixty per cent 
of the women had been examined by that 
day, and this was considered so good that 
the period was extended for 30 days to see 
how near perfect the score could be. At the 
end of that time it was 88%! 

One woman di&covered that she was tuber- 
cular, and went to a sanatorium. This was 
hard to do, especially since she had a small 
child at home, but by catching the trouble 
in time, the doctor thought she could be 
home again in six months. Other women 
found they had diabetes, chronic tonsillitis, 
sinusitis, abscessed teeth. Foot troubles 
were corrected, eye glasses purchased, and 
even some new corrective girdles were pre- 
scribed. One woman lost 30 pounds by 
proper diet. One of the best results, how- 
ever, was in finding so many women with 
nothing seriously wrong. That lifted many a 
worry and, alone, was well worth the money. 

These women believe that studying nutri- 
tion is good, but not enough. From now on 
they hope to have a physical examination 
every birthday. As one woman said: “It’s 
the best idea anyone has had around here 
for a long time.” 
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BLESSINGS OF THE GOOD AMERICAN EARTH 
Farm-Fresh all the Year-round! 





















































Bocas like these nourish, cheer and inspire wartime Americans... ae . 4 _— 
help us do our daily jobs with extra vigor, extra determination to win. 


Yes, and foods like these fruits and vegetables (as well as meats, too) 
Deepfreeze Users Say... 


must be conserved extra carefully. And they will be... especially in 

the farm homes where they are quick frozen the Deepfreeze way. 

The Deepfreeze way that keeps foods at the peak of their prime-fresh % ‘We are farmers and I am positive this is 

goodness ... through summer and winter. one of the most convenient units a farmer could 
If you have a Deepfreeze... the first successful home freezer own. It not only conserves food but also saves 

built by the world’s largest manufacturer of sub-zero quick trips to the market.” 

freezing frozen food storage units... you don’t need to be 


reminded of the amazing things it does for you!. You know them well. *% “Deepfreeze is a Godsend to the farmer. It 






The full-flavored health it quick freezes into good foods, protecting them 
for months to come. The home canning and the work and worry it 
eliminates! The marketing trips it saves! 

If you don’t have a Deepfreeze today... tomorrow you will. For 


enables us to save food that would go to waste, 
it saves gas and tires and much needed time. 
Also, being able to save food here means we do 
not have to be in the stores getting food others 


although wartime restrictions make Deepfreeze available only under need.” 
established priority conditions, tomorrow’s Deepfreeze will be well 











worth waiting for. Buy war bonds today...a new Deepfreeze to- 
morrow! 
. , BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND... 


DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS: Interested in after-victory sales of Deep- 

freeze? Inquiries invited now for postwar planning. BEFORE YoU BUY lnything 
7 7 

SEND 10¢ FOR NEW 32-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET giving 


The Army-Navy E has been awarded to Motor Products Corpo- complete instructions in simple, non-technical lan- 
. ration, Detroit plant. Cartridge cases, airplane nose and 2 tail age on how Deepfreeze conserves food. Latest 
ges SS turrets, blood desiccating units and industrial freezing information from Government sources and technical 
Be NA " nx 4 y equipment are —~ the war products Motor Products Corpo- bulletiris. Learn now how to live better for less. 

V ration is proud to be making to help speed our final victory. tion limited. Write today! 


Deentreez MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Deepfreeze Division: 2342 Davis Street, North Chicago, Illinois 
TRAE SARA HES. U.8. PAT COPUGE Main Plant: Detroit, Michigan; Canadian Plant: Walkerville, Ontario 


ONLY MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION CAN MAKE DEEPFREEZE 
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“CALUMET APPLE COBBLER... and it’s tops!“ 


7 

. 

. 

. 

.* 

. 

° 2 cups sifted flour 34 cup mi 
= 2 teaspoons Calumet 4 to 

° Baking Powder 

° Y, teaspoon salt 4 tables; 
. 

: 6 tablespoons shortening granu 
e “7 

. e Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
M4 powder and salt, and sift again. Cut in 
e shortening. Add milk gradually, stir- 
. . . . 

7 ring until soft dough is formed. Turn 
. out on lightly floured board and knead 
. 

30 seconds, or enough to shape. Roll 


% of dough into strip, 2 inches wide 

and '% inch thick; line sides of 8x8x2- 

inch pan, fitting closely into corners. 

Arrange apples in pan and sprinkle 

with mixture of sugars and cinnamon. 
(A 


* 


BAKING PO 





ot 


abe 4 cup brown sugar, 
l apple h racked 
: l/ 

siiced 4 teaspo cinnamon 
oons l tablespoor utter 

ATed ar 1 tablespoon vinegar 

Dot with butter. Add vinegar. Roll 

remaining ¥%; dough % inch thick; 


with sharp knife make slits to permit 
escape of steam. Fit over apples, press- 
ing edges of dough together with fork 
dipped in flour. Bake in hot oven 
(450° F.) 15 minutes; then reduce heat 
to moderate (350° F.) and bake 40 to 
45 minutes longer, or until apples are 
tender. Serve plain or with cream, or 
sprinkle with powdered sugar. Serves 8. 


level) 


CALUMET 


The Double-Acting Gaking Powder 
* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C B S Network 
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of the attic with one 


ORIS came out 
boxing glove, Aunt Ettie’s 
veil, and a disconsolate look. 

“I can’t find the other glove or the old 
black wig, or anything. Ill have to stay 
home if I can’t find stuff for a costume!” 

Things like that can’t happen in Mrs. 
Charles Lounsbury’s attic in Brooktondale, 
| New York. That attic is a treasury for 
costume seekers, a museum for the student 


motoring 








of styles! 

After Hallowe’en is past, she collects the 
| masks, mustaches and grease paint, and puts 
thém all away in a trunk in the attic, prop- 
erly labeled. Then, all through the year, 
additions are tucked into the trunk. Some- 
times it is an eyebrow pencil and some 
ghastly blue eye-shadow from the five and 
ten. Once it was a couple of luxurious 
blonde switches from the same place! Then 
there are bandanas, beads, ear-rings, scarves, 





Books 


By Edith Benninghoven 


By 


sparsely 
upon a 


HASE county, Kansas, is a 
settled section with “cattle 
thousand hills” and people in ten valleys. 
But that doesn’t prevent folks living there 
from meeting new and interesting people— 





and ideas—from all over the world. They 
do it through books. Some 600 farm people 
are reading and enjoying good books through 
a circulating “basket” library. If Chase 
county could do it, so probably could you. 

Sixteen rural clubs form the net-work, 
each with its librarian, in whose keeping a 
basket of books has been placed. (The basket 
is the common grape variety, covered with 
denim to make it wear better.) Each basket 
has about 10 books—good ones. Quality, not 
quantity, is the idea. 

The librarian takes the books to each 
club meeting, lends to anyone in her com- 
munity. After two months, she returns them 
all to the Farm Bureau office to be exchanged 
for another basket. Thus, each of the 16 
baskets of books passes eventually through 
each community. 





The original organizing and financing was 
a real problem. Donated books proved to 
be of indifferent value and interest. Buying 
books seemed to be a better idea. So the 
committee (made up of the original planners 
plus the president of each club) asked each 
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By Louise 
Lounsbury 


ashes, veils, feathers, artificial flowers. 

Housecleaning time always brings to light 
trunk. There is Great- 
nightcap, an old-fashioned 
andlestick and crocheted slippers; 
Uncle Philo’s bicycle clips; a Gay Nineties 
a derby; a petticoat—but you 


omething for the 
Grandmother’s 
some 


bathing suit; 
vet the idea. 

In another trunk, redolent of moth balls, 
packages, labeled like this,— 

Dorothy wore this to the Senior Ball” or 
“Helen’s best dress—1928.” There are the 
freaks that Dame Fashion has foisted on us, 

a hobble: skirt, navy blue silk stockings 
and a middy blouse, a pill box, and an 
Empress Eugenie hat. 

Of course, many of our outdated clothes 
ire made over or given away, but there are 
always some that defy doing over—(remem- 
ber the circular skirts?) and some that you 
cling to because you had such a good time in 
them. The costume trunk will hold them all. 

You'll be surprised how valuable such a 
collection will be. You won’t have to stay 
dress-up parties because you 

ive nothing ready; you'll even be encour- 
iged to give costume parties yourself. And 
how everybody loves to dress up in funny 
in awhile! You'll be ready for 
amateur plays, too. Really, such a collection 
as Mrs. Lounsbury’s is a definite asset to 
iny community. 


are neat 


ome from 


( lothes once 





The Basket 


community to raise money in its own way. 
rhe clubs had silver teas, home talent plays, 
or “passed the white elephant.” 
children’s garments and 
other articles made from feed sacks. 

It takes about $75 every other year to 
replace the books in each basket with new 
ones. The first $75 came from donations, 
then the finance committee hit on the happy 
idea of serving meals to performers at the 
local rodeo. People of each community help 
select the books which are added to the 
library. 

The secret of success is in having inter- 
ested club librarians, for interest in reading 
in each community has been in exact pro- 
portion to the enthusiasm of the librarian. 
\ turkey dinner each year (one library en- 
thusiast is also a turkey grower) for all 
librarians, where they talk books all evening, 
has aroused and maintained a lot of enthu- 
©iasm, 

After one such meeting, a librarian went 
home fired with new determination to read 
more—if she could budget her time to allow 
it. She happened to be raising a little pig 
on a bottle at the time. So, she kept her 
book, With Malice Toward Some, on a chair 
near the door. When she went out to feed 
the pig, she went with milk in one hand, 
book in the other. While the pig ate, she 
read. Her story is that she weaned the pig 
when she finished the book! 


food sales, 
One group sold 








RASHES ARE DANGER SIGNALS; BELOW, READ WHAT DOCTORS SAY ABOUT BABY SKIN CARE 





Sadie 











veseee 


How good a Wartime 
Mother are you? 


These vital questions avout baby care were asked of 6,000 physicians, including most of 
America’s baby specialists, by a leading medical journal, Here are their answers: 










Me 
QUESTION: ““Do you favor the 
use of oil on baby’s skin?” 
ANSWER: Over 95% of physicians said yes. 
Hospitals advise the same (almost all hospi- 
tals use Mennen Oil— because it’s antiseptic). 








0 ee =— 
QUESTION: “Should oil be used 
after every diaper change?” 
ANSWER: $ out of 4 physicians said yes. (Anti- 
septic oil helps prevent diaper rash caused by 
action of germs in contact with wet diapers). 


QUESTION: “Should 
baby oil be gntiseptic?” 









QUESTION: “Should oil be used 
all over baby’s body daily?” 
ANSWER: 3 out of 4 physicians said yes —helps 
prevent dryness, chafing. (Most important — 
antiseptic oil helps protect skin against germs). 





QUESTION: “Up to what age 
should oil be used on baby?” 
ANSWER: Physicians said, on average, “Con- 
tinue using oil until baby is over 6 months 
old”’ Many advised using oil up to 18 months. 


ANSWER: 4 out of 5 physicians said baby oil should be antiseptic. Only one widely-sold baby oil is 
antiseptic—Mennen. It helps check harmful germs, hence helps prevent prickly heat, diaper 
rash, impetigo, other irritations. Hospitals find Mennen is also gentlest, keeps skin smoothest. 
Special ingredient soothes itching, smarting. Use the best for your baby — Mennen Antiseptic Oil. 











Got no help and more work? 
Has your house gone berserk? 
Do the kids seem to irk? 





WELL, LAUGH IT OFF 


WITH LIPTON'S ! 


Flavory, fragrant Lipton Tea is 
more than a swell-tasting drink. 





It'll help smooth you down when 
you're jumpy and tearful—or give 
you a lift when you're feeling weary! 


Lipton Tea tastes so much better! People 
buy more of it than any other brand! 








- 
Be sensible about 


BLEMISHES 


rag 
rr i, 




















Thousands soothe, help 
heal ugly, blemished 
. * * 
skin’ this easy way 

® There’s no doubt about it—everybody 
notices a pimply skin. It not only can cause 
actual discomfort, but can make you feel 
miserable, self-conscious. 

Yet with more people working in war in- 
dustries, and others working harder at home, 
it is known that skin troubles, from external 
causes, are on the increase. 

If your skin is showing unsightly pimples 
and irritations, you should know about Nox- 
zema, For Noxzema is a medicated formula 
that contains many medically-recognized in- 

dients. It not only soothes the irritated 
skin, but helps heal externally-caused pimples 
and blemishes. It’s greaseless, non-sticky. 





a Se seeted 


Doctors and nurses were among the first to 
discover the effectiveness of Noxzema. It has 
helped scores of people with pimply skin. 
Of course, if you have a persistent skin 
trouble, it may be systemic, and you should 
consult your doctor. But if 
you're suffering from pim- 
ply, irritated skin from ex- 
ternal causes—get Noxzema 
at any drug counter and 
start using it today! 35¢, 
50¢ & $1 sizes. 


*externally-caused 
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One Day's Wor 


By Hilda Richmond 


a ie touching over the radio 
roused Henry Case from his musing on 
a winter’s night, and made him ask abruptly, 
“Jen, what would you like for Christmas?” 
The program, it seems, had been about a 
man who regretted, after -his wife was dead, 
that he had not been more appreciative. 

Jen, with the week’s patching almost fin- 
ished, looked startled. Her mate usually 
handed one of the children a ten-dollar bill 
with the injunction to “get something for 
Mom,” and let it go at that. 
recovered her poise and answered without 
hesitation: “I’d like one day’s work from you 
as I may specify, and with no back talk.” 

So a day was set close up to the great 
holiday, and Henry Case began on the fifth 
step down the cellar stairs—a matter that 
had been mentioned various times by Mrs. 
Case. She told him exactly how she wanted 
it repaired. He opened his mouth to say 
something, but quickly closed it. 

From the cellar steps to the rough place 
on the pantry floor was a short walk, but 
taking up a board and replacing it tried 
the good man’s temper_slightly. No sooner 


However, she 





was that finished than there was Mom to 
mention the window which wouldn’t close. 
From then on to a fine chicken dinner 


Henry Case had no respite. He fixed doors 
that stuck, defective hinges that made closet 
doors hard to shut, and rickety curtain fix- 
tures. He made the step-ladder safe to use 
by putting back the shelf for the pail and 


— lyin 


Dear Polly: I met a nice boy from another 
town at a camp this summer—and saw him 
a lot. We write often now. Would it be all 
right to invite him here for a week-end if 
my parents approve? He is 17, ’m 16.—Mary, 
Pennsylvania. 











OU’LL come in for some neighborhood 
comment, probably, but it should be per- 
fectly all right. Plan some fun things to do 
in a crowd. 
rd a a 
Dear Polly: Our mother and father will 
soon celebrate their silver anniversary. Would 
it be in poor taste to have a party for them? 
—Marie, Kentucky. 


N THE contrary, it’s important enough 
to recognize in some special way, even 
in wartime. If you prefer, suggest that guests 
bring no gifts. 
Dear Polly: I've been writing to a sailor 
overseas, Will it be all right to send him a 
present?—Laura, Oklahoma. 


HRISTMAS overseas isn’t going to be 
much fun, but boxes from home will help 
a lot—no matter how simple or inexpensive 
the contents (anything else would be in- 
appropriate and unpractical). Just being 
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with No Back Talk 








ey 





tightening the joints, and he also put new 
washers in the leaking taps in bath room 
and kitchen. That chicken dinner certainly 
tasted good, and he prolonged it to the 
utmost. Mom reminded him, however, that 
all was not over yet, so with a sigh her 
helper took up the tools once more. 

By night every little job was done, and 
well done—house, cellar, back porch. To 
himself, Case acknowledged that Mom had 
really been putting up with a lot. He dropped 
into his favorite arm chair to listen to his 
favorite programs that evening, but he heard 
He was turning over 
something in his mind. 

Next day he went to town and bought 
a lovely fur coat for his wife. When she 
found it under the family Christmas tree a 
few days later, and started to say something 
about extravagance, she noticed the card on 


the collar: “And No Back Talk.” 


little that was said. 








Gell Kom 


remembered is what counts. For gift sug- 
gestions, see page 45, October Farm Journal. 
ok a s 
Dear Polly: I am twelve-and-a-half years 
old and in the eighth grade. I do not spend 
money foolishly. Do you think I am entitled 
to an allowance?—Betty, Kansas. 


AMILY finances permitting, yes. Some- 
times there just isn’t enough money for 
allowances for everybody, but if at all pos- 
sible, each of you should have some money 
of your very own. 
a 1 a 
Dear Polly: When going on a date with a 
new acquaintance, would I appear too serious 
about him if I were to have him meet my 
mother? How would_I introduce them?— 
Rita, California. 





AVING your friends meet your mother 

and father is just simple courtesy. See 
to it that your mother is around when your 
friend calls. You'll answer the door, bring 
him in to the house, introduce him by 
saying, “Mother, this is John . . . John 
Frisbie. This is my mother, John.” Intro- 
duce him to anyone else who is in the room, 
get your hat and coat, and after a little bit 
of amiable general conversation, the two of 





you can be off. 


Troubled with 
Constipation? 















Here’s a surprisingly simple way to 
avoid the usual harsh laxatives. 


Most people find that the juice of one 
lemon in a glass of water, taken first 
thing on arising, is all they need to in- 
sure prompt, normal elimination— 
gently. And lemon and water is good 
for you. 


Lemons Build Health! Lemons are 
among the richest sources of vitamin 
C, which restores energy, helps you re- 
sist colds and infection. They're the only 
known source of vitamin P (citrin) and 





a 
Sunkist 


», 











TRY THIS HEALTH DRINK FIRST 
iTemon GQ) in sles A 





of water 


first thing 
©n arising 





supply valuable amounts of B;.They 
alkalinize—aid digestion. Millions not 
troubled with constipation take lemon 
and water daily just as a health builder. 


Why not keep regular wich this refresh- 
ing morning drink that builds health 


too? Try it ten days, first thing on aris- 
ing —see if you don’t benefit! 





P.S.—LEMON & SODA - Some prefer juice 
of 1 lemon in half glass water with 4 to 
Y% teaspoon baking soda (bicarbonate) 
added. Drink as foaming quiets. 


Keep regular the Health jul way! 
LEMON ard WATER 





130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far 
north state of Washington, tells an interesting story 
of increased egg production. She says: 

“I have 178 chickens. In November, their ap- 
pearance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs 
aday. I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now 
in December, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my 
flock is livelier and looks much better. Surprised 
isn’t the word—I'm really amazed at the change in 
my flock.” 

Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do 
know that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that 
are weak, under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are 
deficient in iron, calcium, manganese and other ele- 
ments which laying hens require and which are neces- 
sary to pep-up egg production, Don Sung a 
these essential mineral supplements. It does not force 
or hurt the hen in any way. Why not try Don Sung 
for your flock? Send 50c for a trial package (or $1 
for eee size holding 3 times as much) to Burrell- 
Dugger Co., 269 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, 
4-Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or your 
money will be refunded. Start giving Don Sung to 





your flock now. 


DIFFICULT DAYS 





Made fasrer 





- on, 


Wuen you suffer from Headache, Simple 
Neuralgia or Functional Monthly Pains, 


take 
DR. MILES ANTI-PAIN PILLS 
Dr. Miles Anti-Pain Pills at your drug 
store—25e and $1.00. Read directions 











and use only as directed. 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 


“PREC 5 





ELEcrric FENCER 


SEND CARD FOR CATALOG AND DEALER'S NAME 


PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., KANSAS CITY, MO 














“Trimming Tricks 
... wilh Crochet” © 


For Basic Suits 
For Basic Dresses 








For Basic Hats 








MAKE YOUR OWN! 
“Trimming Tricks” offers 
dozens of smart ideas to 
dress up plain clothes with simple crochet... 
to salvage last year’s hats and re-trim new ones. 
. » For The Home” 


curtains, 





“Conserve With Crochet . 
Conserve your lamps and shades, 
footstools, towels, table and bed linens. 


“Star Pearl Cotton Book” is filled with easy- 
to-make crochet and knit gift items. 


FREE ... 5 LEAFLETS WITH EVERY 2 BOOKS ORDERED 
Please allow two weeks for delivery. 10¢ | 


These books are not sold in Canada. 


——— ee errr 


AMERICAN THREAD CO., Dept. F.J.11 
P. O. Box 78, Canal St. Stn., New York 13 


I enclose 10c for each of the books checked. 
() Trimming Tricks, No, 26 
Oo Conserve With Crochet, No. 25 
ia] Star Pearl Cotton Book, No. 27 
CJ Star Book of 100 Edgings, No. 18 
00 Star Book of Doilies, No. 22 
Oo 


Build Your Own Wardrobe, No. 23 
(Sewing Book) 


Name 





Address 





City State 








KEROSENE STOVES 








E Oo c= KEROSENE STOVES 
AND OVENS 


are built for real cooking efficiency. 

They are attractive 

in design and sturdy 

in construction.Boss 

Blu-Hot Burners 

provide quick, eco- 

nomical cooking 

heat—clean—no 

smoke...soot.....or 

odor. Perfectly safe. Boss Ovens 

BUY BOSS— setee Siecees 
BUY WAR BONDS 


fuel and tood. 
HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


OEALERS EVERYWHERE 








@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
clearing ball. She’ll be back again 
+ « « when copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.J.,U.S.A. 
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What Prayer Means to Me 


(Continued from page 53) 


philosophy if he can, but should any man, 
in times so grim and tense as these, deny 
himself this ever-present source of inner 
peace, of mental and physical well-being? 

If a remarkable new food were to be dis- 
covered, a substance that fed body and mind 


| alike. that was available to all, that cost 


nothing, that could be obtained at any time, 
in any place—would any of us turn away 
from it and refuse it? 

Then do we not owe prayer to ourselves? 

But I do not mean the empty ritual. 
To sink to the knees and bow the head is the 
form, not the spirit, of prayer. True prayer 
is first of all a deeply felt humbleness, 
an all pervading sincerity. It is the pro- 
found belief that God rests, in some part, 
in all His children, and can be found within 
if we seek Him constantly and faithfully. 

Underline humbleness. To the cynic | 
would say: “You will never know the real 
meaning of prayer until you reduce yourself 
to a cipher. You must be humble enough to 
realize that in spite of your self-considered 
intellect, 


greatness and_ all-encompassing 


you are but a speck in the universe.” 


Asov E all, prayer is a 
thing of simplicity. We must not make it 
complicated. It does not demand any special 
circumstances. Practice it in a hallowed place 
of worship, yes, but practice it also in your 
daily surroundings. 

This is important, for if we 
tervals of weeks or even days to elapse 
between times of prayer, it will become ever 
more difficult to attain the sincerity and 
simplicity that are essential. We become 
strangers to it, we begin to think of it as a 
duty to be discharged, rather than as a 
blessed privilege. 

We should not take prayer in vain for 
trivial wishes. We should not think of it 
only as a means of asking for something 
greatly desired. Let us pray when we wish 
to find the solution to a serious problem, 
yes, and when we need help in times of 
crisis; but first of all let us pray to find 
communion with the Divine Mind. — 

Indeed, it is not always necessary to 
formulate words and thoughts for prayer. 
Sometimes it need be no more than a period 
of meditation and silence. This permits 
one to sink within himself and find the inner 
calmness—which itself partakes of God— 


permit in- 


that is so often obscured or lost. 

Let us remember, then: prayer aids us 
physically as well as spiritually; it is a 
balancing force against stress and strain 
—it adds to the years we are given to live, 
it does not take away from them. 

Because it aids us so much, surely our 
resolution should be to practice it daily. 
And thus we shall bring ourselves into 
constant awareness of God. 

There is danger these days of coming to 
believe the greatest lie in the world—the 
lie that the law of the jungle is the only 
law the world lives by. Prayer is our 
strongest defense against that evil, our 
guarantee of serenity and strength in a 
world at war, our promise of sanity and peace 
to come, when aggression and bloodshed will 
be banished forever, when men shall live, as 
God willed them to live, as brothers. 








It's easy, with MOUNTAIN MIST Quilt Filling! 
Handles like cloth, needles easily. Seamless, 
full-quilt size, with soft, GLAZENE surfaces. 
Each package includes a beautiful pattern. 


GET PUFFY, EVEN-SPREADING 


MOUNTAIN MIST <erre. 


COTTON 
AT DRY GOODS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


NEW- and $0 £asy to Make 
WE FES PEACOCK-IN-CROCHET 
Scarf and 
Vanity Set 





EMBROIDERY THREAD, CROCHET 
COTTON, INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED 


No.934 — *“Peacock’*— our newest design. You'll 
like it! The symbol of regal splendor to grace your 
bedroom. Set consists of Scarf, 17 x 42inch and 3-piece 
Vanity Set, stamped and hemstitched on white art cloth. 
Everything you need — embroidery thread in striking 
washfast colors, blue crochet cotton — complete, easy-to- 
follow embroidery and crochet instructions. Send for this 
lovely 4-piece Scarf and Vanity set today, for only $1.00! 
Order by number. Money back if not satisfied. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO. 
CHICAGO. ILL 


508 S. FRANKLIN ST 








Make Smooth Z 
MASHED POTATOES 


with FOOD MILL 


The Foley Food Mill mashes 
potatoes faster and better—and 
there just can't be any lumps! 
Also mashes rutabagas, squash, 
pumpkin—STRAINS or PUREES 
spinach, corn, peas, all vege- 
tables for soups or souffles. 










o 


APPLESAUCE—makes 25 more 
sauce without ‘coring or peel- 
ing—less sugar needed. 

BABY FOODS—strains fresh foods 
from family vegetables quicker, 
cheaper. 

AT DEPARTMENT and 
HARDWARE STORES 
FOLEY FOOD MILL made of 
steel, rust and acid resistant, 
lasts years, $1.25. 


FOLEY MFG. CO. 
103 Second St. N.E., Mi 
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Farm Women’s Letters 


(Continued from page 62) 


what people give me.” Another, poor thing, 
received so many gifts she didn’t know what 
to do with them, so she is taking them to 
showers to which she is invited. But the 
latest is this—a postal shower for an expec- 
tant mother asking that a gift be mailed. 
The invitation is signed simply “Her 
Friends.” Here I rebel. 

However, I do have some little stork gifts, 
ind when I go to call on my friends who 
have new babies, I get great pleasure in 
taking these unexpected gifts. The mothers 
are pleased, too, for they know I have brought 
these tokens because I definitely want to.— 
Fed Up, Nebraska. 


An Idea For Clubs 


EAR EDITOR: In my community the 

women’s organizations have adopted a 
new plan for the coming year, beginning in 
September. The Parent-Teacher’s Associa- 
ion, the Home Demonstration club, and the 
Missionary Societies will all have their meet- 
ngs at the schoolhouse on the same day 
each month, thus saving time, gas and tires. 
\ Red Cross Sewing Room will be operating 
all day, so that anyone not belonging to any 
of these organizations can work there. 

The Missionary Societies will meet from 
10 a.m. until noon, the Home Demonstration 
club from 12:30 p.m. until 2:30, and the 
Parent-Teacher’s Association from 2:30 p.m. 
until 4:30. Thus a woman who belongs to 
more than one group can attend them all, 
in one day and on one trip. 

Each person brings her own lunch, and 
High School Home Economics students will 
take charge of small children. We think 
the whole idea is truly a patriotic move.— 
Vrs. John Gartrell, Mississippi 


Grandmother’s Lilies 


EAR EDITOR: The letter on Heirloom 

Plants, in a recent issue, I enjoyed 
very much, for I have spent a long life loving 
and caring for almost every kind of plant that 
will grow in this part of the land. Some I 
have had continuously throughout the 64 
years I have lived on this farm. 

My most prized plant is a Madonna Lily 
that has been in the family almost 100 years. 
Back in 1846 my mother, then just 14, went 
with a neighbor girl to get some white lily 
bulbs that a neighbor had promised her. 
Mother, being an orphan, lived with her 
married sister and planted the bulbs in her 
sister’s garden, where she cared for them 
tenderly. When she was married and moved 
to a newly opened part of the country near 
Kokomo, Indiana, she took her lilies along. 


Later she moved to southern Indiana and | 
then to Kansas but always packed her lilies 


as her most prized possession. 

When I was married she gave me some of 
the lily bulbs, and also a Quaker Lady Iris. I 
am almost 85 years old now. I have sent 
these bulbs to friends in many parts of the 
country, and my daughter has a wonderful 
bed of them growing now—more than 100 
of her grandmother’s Madonna lilies.—Mrs. 
Emma Lindley Fry, Kansas. 





Readers voted “Keeping a Good Teacher” the 


best letter in the September issue. It wins $10, | 


and all other letters printed, $3 each. Please 
vote this month, and write a letter of your own 
if you wish. 
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Una. 






PAUL'S SCARLET........... Red 
SILVER MOON......... White 
MME. STAECHELIN . . Pink 
eee Bronze 


They will be a glorious sight for you next June if planted 
this Fall. 
Price 85¢ each per plant or the collection of five plants 


for $3.75. i : 
Delivered at planting time in November. 


g 
ra} BOX aa ye 
MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
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Practical items for making 
useful gifts and articles— 
easily and economically. 
Listings include tools, ma- 
terials, books, looms, in- 
struction aids, complete 
project sets, etc. 

Wrtte NOW for free catalog 


HANDICRAFT ;.t. HAMMETT Company 
Sq. 
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POLLEN TIC ATTACKS ¢ 


ASTHMATIC ATTACKS 


THE SEVERITY of Bronchial Asth- 
matic attacks, intensified by pollen- 
laden air, may be reduced at this ‘ 
season of the year...use Dr. R. Schiffmann’s 
Asthmador just as thousands have done for 70 
years. The aromatic fumes help make breathing 
easier ...aid in clearing the head... bring more 
restful nights of sleeping. At druggists in powder, 
cigarette or pipe-mixture form. Or write for free 


supply of all three to 
DR. R. SCHIFFMANN’S ae iff Co., Dept. 


ASTHMADOR 2:12, Los Angeles 31, Cal. 





















just 10c--send dime 
Burpee’s Seed Cata 
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WFA SAYS 


Buildings!” 


F A leaky roof on your granary lets a 
couple of hundred bushels of wheat 
spoil— 

If you lose half your hens in a badly- 
ventilated poultry house— 

If one out of three of the pigs your sows 
farrow dies before maturity, as Uncle Sam’s 
animal husbandry specialists say they usually 
do when the sows are housed in poor build- 
ings— 

If a drafty barn makes your cows use up 
a quarter of their feed in keeping themselves 
warm— 

If you don’t provide your 
other farm machinery with suitable shelter 
to prevent rust and deterioration-- 

Then you are not doing a good job of co- 
operating in the “Food For Victory” pro- 
gram and the War Food Administration is 
justified in saying to you, “Repair your 
buildings, mister!” 


“I fs”? Based on Facts 


Those “ifs” are not pure supposition. All 
of them are based on fact. The folks who 
know what’s what about poultry housing, 
for example, reckon that a flock will produce 
30% more eggs and meat in a modern 
building (well ventilated, comfortable, and 
all that) than in a “rattle shack” passing 
under the name of a poultry house. Also, 
disease that may wipe out a whole flock can 
have its origin in a cold, damp, drafty house. 

Likewise, in dairy barns—winter-time 
milk production has been known to increase 
25% when sanitary floors were built and 
wall cracks sealed to provide a warm,, com- 
fortable interior, where the cows’ intake of 
cattle feed could be used to produce milk 
instead of shivers. 

As for pigs—four out of nine is the actual 
number lost before maturity, according to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture; and 
much of the loss is due to insanitary housing. 

As for farm machinery, adequate shelter— 
and that means a sound building with a tight 
roof and walls—will help to extend the 
service life of most implements as much as 
100%, or even more. 

Take almost any farm you like, and make 
a survey of the buildings; not just a casual 
survey, but a careful one. Chances are ten 
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to one you'll find a number of places where 
the buildings are in bad shape and need 
fixing up. 

Only a careful inspection will reveal all 
the things that are happening to a building, 
and that will finally cause it to fail. Depre- 
ciation and disintegration are very slow in 
their attack on buildings, and their gradual 


onslaught is almost imperceptible to the 


. farmer who sees them every day. It’s easier 


to see where a neighbor’s buildings need 
repair, than to see where your own buildings 
need fixing up. 

Worth repeating here are the figures de- 
veloped in a survey made recently by one 
of the large feed companies: 
Number of poultry farms surveyed 
Average number of birds per farm 
Flocks having inadequate feed and water equipment 82.0% 
Flocks with disease or parasites 39.4% 
Flocks inadequately sheltered . 50.4% 

A survey of farms where hogs are raised 
produced these figures, showing inadequate 


shelter: 


7,312 
2 


Number of hog farms surveyed .- 3979 
Average number of brood sows and gilts per herd 10 
Farms with no farrowing house 15.9% 


Farms with inadequate farrowing pens . 23.4% 

A little more limited, and yet a little more 
pointed, is a recent survey in 20 counties in 
central Missouri, made in co-operation with 
the agricultural engineering department of 
the state university. This survey revealed 
that 73% of the barns and 59% of the 
other service buildings on about 400 farms 
were in need of immediate repairs, to cor- 
rect conditions such as crumbling founda- 
tions, rotted sills and framing, spreading 
sidewalls, sunken floors, and so on. Repairs 
were impossible on 14% of the barns and 
16% of the service buildings, because the 
buildings were so far gone. 


Buildings Neglected in Depression Years 

This neglect of farm building maintenance 
isn’t so hard to explain; in fact, it is just 
what might be expected. In days gone by, 
farmers were accustomed to keep up their 
buildings in pretty good shape; farm life 
wasn’t so complicated, buildings were simpler, 
and demands upon them not so great. 

The last 25 years have seen a change, 
however. The depression following World 
War I put farmers into such a hole that 
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bs Photo by Armstrong Roberta 
everything suffered, buildings especially. 
Since then, the money spent on buildings 
has never equaled depreciation. Most farm- 
ers simply did not have the money to spend 
on necessary building upkeep, until the last 
year or two, and by then materials had be- 
come scarce or unavailable. The result is, 
many farm buildings are in a really serious 
condition. 

Shortage of cash, which stopped farm 
building repairs for a while, need not keep 
farmers from making necessary repairs now. 
They can spend part of their income in no 
better way than for insuring the solidity 
of their buildings as well as the safety of 
their crops. There are no restrictions on the 
amount a farmer can spend for necessary 
repairs and maintenance. 

On different farms the expenditure for 
repairs will vary, of course, with the condi- 
tion and number of the buildings, as well 
as with the type of materials used and the 
completeness of the job. On one Illinois farm 
I know about, $300 covered the cost of half 
a dozen repair jobs, including straightening 
the silo and tightening its hoops, new roof 
on a corncrib, new roll roofing on the granary, 
straightening up the machine shed, putting 
some new sills on the dairy barn foundation, 
and so on. 


Repair Program Getting Under Way 


The owner of a large farm in Wisconsin, 
with two sets of rather elaborate buildings, 
expects to spend about $1,000 on them this 
fall. A Massachusetts farmer, keeping 400 
hens, spent $160 in putting his poultry house 
in shape, as well as $85 for a new roof on 
his apple storage. 

If the buildings on 50% of our six million 
farms are thus repaired, and the average cost 
per farm runs about $250 (which seems 
likely), it means American farmers will have 
a building repair bill of $750,000,000. While 
this represents quite a sobering sum, it also 
is a good investment, and smart farmers will 
not hesitate in making it add up to that 
amount. 

Some of the old-timers who have farmed 
in wartime-before, say it’s wise for farmers 
to keep buildings and equipment in as good 
shape as possible, so that heavy expenditures 
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... and a Boy becomes a Man 


N SIZE and strength he’s still just 
a boy. But at the wheel of a John Deere 
Tractor he becomes a man, able to do a 
man’s work ...to take the place of a man 
in plowing, disking, cultivating, mowing, 
harvesting ... to do all the tractor jobs 
on the farm. 


It’s boy’s work ... on many farms the 
work of a girl or an older person... to 
handle a John Deere Tractor. Farmin 
has become a job of skill—less a wank 
of muscle and sinew. 


John Deere owners, as a result, are in 
an enviable position. They are less de- 
pendent on outside help. In spite of 
labor shortages, thousands of them have 
been able to take care of their accustomed 
number of acres. In many cases they have 
increased the land they put to crops. 
With the help of boys, girls, and older 
men, they are doing their part and more 
to provide the food, fat, and fibre needed 
to win the war. 


And logically so. The John Deere 
Tractor ts so easy to control’... so 
responsive to every touch of the steering 
wheel or throttle . . . to every need in 
the field. 

Unexcelled view of the work in culti- 
vating makes it easier to see what you’re 
doing without bobbing your head or 
stretching your neck. You can operate 
the hand clutch sitting down, standing 
up, or from the ground. The hydraulic 


lift (an extra) saves all the work of 
raising or lowering the gangs. Smooth, 
responsive steering saves arms and 
shoulders . . . assures a closer, cleaner 
job of cultivating. You accomplish more 
—you accomplish it easier. 


To these operating advantages add 
the mechanical superiorities of the 
John Deere Tractor—the exclusive two- 
cylinder engine design, unexcelled for 
its simplicity of construction and de- 

ndability of performance. A straight- 
ine transmission, without bevel gears 
is more efficient in transmitting power 
to belt and drawbar. Heavier, more 
rugged parts last longer, are easier to 
keep in efficient running order for a 
longer time. 


And a John Deere Tractor is not 
choosey of the fuel it burns. It handles 
gasoline as well as the low-cost, money- 
saving fuels for which it was specifically 
designed. 


So, if you have a John Deere Tractor, 
take care of it for these and all its other 
advantages. Talk with your John Deere 
dealer about a periodic check-up. If your 
present tractor needs replacement, talk 
with your John Deere dealer, too. Plan 
to have the kind of power on your farm 
that only John Deere simplicity, econo- 
my, dependability, and ease of handling 
can give you. JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, 
ILLINOIS. 


JOHN DEERE 
Vg LL 
TRACTORS 











YOU 


GETTING A 


COLD 
TOO? 








At the first sign of a chest cold—bronchial 
irritation — or sore throat due to a cold— 
act promptly! Apply ANTIPHLOGISTINE com- 
fortably hot. 


The Moist Heat of ANTIPHLOGISTINE goes 
right to work on those disturbing cold 
symptoms. Eases that cough—soothes 
those sore, “achy” muscles — loosens up 
that tightness of the chest. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE’S valuable Moist Heat 
brings real comfort — feels good, too. It 
gets the heat directly to the troubled area 
without fuss or bother — maintains com- 
forting warmth for many hours. For best 
results, apply ANTIPHLOGISTINE early. 


Antiph Ke 


— 


The white package with the orange band | Ss 
eahntiphiogistinenlp fh 

Product of ~ 

—— THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO.. NEW YORK, 


STEWART B 


CLIPMASTER 
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Plenty of Blades and Repair Parts 
Are Available Now 


@ The limited quantity of STEWART Clipmasters 
WPB has authorized us to produce will be avail- 
able through dealers. Of course there will not be 
nearly enough to meet the demand, but you can 
keep your present Clipmaster in good working con- 
dition with repair parts and new blades now ready. 
Check it now. If you need blades or repair parts, 
see your dealer or write to us. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Dept. 32 
W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill, 
Over Half a Century Making Quality Products 
\ 4 
and Peppy “Pa. 


SIA GARDEN TRACTORS 


«1 to 9 H. P. Circulars on request. War limits 
production. .. We supply repairs for all SHAW trac- 
= ae in our 39 years in business Write for your 


BUILD YOUR OWN RIDING 
TRACTOR -“WAR HORSE” 


by using old auto parts, powered 
by 3 H.P. Briggs and Stratton or 
other engine, larger or smaller, as 
shown here; or ad type — 
Tractor 4% to H.P.; or conve 

truck or auto RA Farm Tractor. Plans for building any 
one. ot aveve stpaid for $1.00 (state which wanted) or 

. Money Back Guarantee! 


sone ave. “CO., 2611 Front St., Galesburg, Kansas 
668C North 4th Street. Columbus, O. 















“WAR HORSE” 
Built in One Day 
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are not needed in the period just after a war 
when farm markets and prices are likely to 
be off. ° 


One of the most encouraging things about 


it all is this—the War Food Administration 
has definitely included the repair of struc- 
tures in an over-all repair program, along 


with farm machinery, tractors, haulage equip- 


ment and minor mechanical items. Thus, 
WFA recognizes that the government “must 
f 5 


provide all possible help in the way of tools 


to do the job” (referring to food produc- 
tion); and storage and shelter buildings are 


put into the “tool” category. 

Various committee groups are now at work 
laying the basis for the 1944 “Food Fights 
For Freedom” campaign, and one group has 
been especially charged with the responsi- 
bility for lining up all Federal, state, com- 


mercial and other interests in an effective 
farm structures repair program. The farm 
structures situation right now is somewhat 


to that of farm machinery a year 
campaign for repair of 


If all 


similar 
or two ago; and the 


machinery produced splendid results. 


agencies give the expected support to the 
farm structures repair program, we can 
expect results similar to those in the farm 


machinery repair program carried on through- 
out the country. 


Things Do 
purpose of the program is to make 


Farmers Can 


The 


| only those essential repairs which will keep 


| 
| 


| 
| 


buildings on the job for the duration of 
general rehabilitation for efficiency 
Some 


the war; 
and modernization will have to wait. 


new construction may have be approved 
where required for extended or increased 
production. Farmers themselves can greatly 
help the program by doing these things: 

Examine all storage and shelter build- 
ings, fences, etc., and check essential repairs. 

List all critical and non-critical mate- 


rials needed to do the Use non-critical 
materials wherever possible. 

3. Make as great use as possible of mate- 
| rials found on the farm, second-hand or 
salvaged materials, etc., and prepare to use 
home labor to the maximum extent. 

4. Place orders for necessary purchases of 
materials with dealers as early as possible. 


job. 
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5. Don’t delay in getting the work done. 

After the war is over, agriculture will be 
faced with an enormous building rehabilita- 
tion job—a job that some specialists say will 
mean the expenditure of $20,000,000,000 or 
more. Farmers who manage well now will be 
in better shape to afford some of those new 
buildings. The repair program now being 
organized may help in getting the later “big 
done more successfully. 


K. J. T. Ekblaw. 


NEW SLANTS A recent article, “New 
ON BUILDING Slants on Farm Build- 

ings,” was based largely 
on things jotted down in my notebook— 
things farmers and farm structures special- 
ists have told me. Here are some more notes 
from similar sources: 

Says an Iowa farmer who usually raises 
50 or 60 pigs a year: “For swine, we want 
buildings that we can write off before we 
have to start, repairing or rebuilding. If 
swine can’t pay for buildings in ten years 
or less, there’s wrong with our 
stock or our way of managing.” 

A Pennsylvania farmer observes that many 
farms have need for a building in which a 
variety of miscellaneous jobs can be carried 
on, such as butchering, curing meat, grading 


job” 


something 


and packing eggs, killing and dressing 
chickens, making cottage cheese, making 


sausage, etc. 

“There should be greater flexibility in 
farm buildings,” an Indiana farmer is sure. 
“More of our service buildings should be 
such that with slight modifications they can 
be used for several purposes that do not 
conflict during the year.” 

This rule on farm building in wartime is 
supplied: by a Wisconsin farmer whose farm- 
stead is neat and his buildings adequate: 
“Keep buildings in good shape to provide 
adequate shelter for livestock, poultry, crops. 
machinery; but don’t indulge in anything 
unnecessary or ultra-modern. Maybe some of 
the present types of farm buildings will be 
outmoded after the war. If yeu want to doll 
the place up, landscape the farmstead. There 
is no shortage of trees, vines and shrubs well 
suited for the purpose.” 

Grif McKay. 


PS = 


Benjamin Harrison was President when this 40x60 barn was built on a 


farm four miles south of Aurora, Illinois. 


After 52 years of service it 


needed repairs, and C. E. Hay, the present owner, has had them made. 
That foundation wall will be good for a long time, don’t you think? 


‘ 
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BOUNCE, BALLS, BOUNCE! 


~~ - 


2 (Synthetic) 5 (Synthetic) 


SIX SOLID BALLS OF RUBBER caught in the act of bouncing by a 


high-speed camera that shoots at the speed of 1/6592 of a second. All 
of them were dropped from exactly the same height...and yet, what 
a difference there is! One of the balls is made of a compound containing 
natural rubber. Each of the other five balls contains one of the five 
major types of synthetic rubber. 


1 (Natural) 


Mal ms a] 


3 (Synthetic) 





6 (Synthetic) 4 (Synthetic ) 
Can you pick out which of the balls is made of the rubber used in 
making Army barrage balloons? Which rubber is being used today for 
making tires for military and essential civilian cars? Which one is used 
for bullet-sealing gasoline hose? Which for insulating tape? Which for 
making lacquer hose? Try your skill. You will find the answers to these 
questions in the box at the bottom of this page. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER IS NOT 
JUST ONE NEW KIND OF RUBBER 


Itis awhole family of new materials each with its own important uses 


Bounce the balls as much as you please. One bounces 
high. One bounces low. One bounces in between. But 
which ball is best? Actually, there is no one “best kind” 
of rubber for every purpose. Without all of these main 
types of rubber, cau and synthetic, it would not be 
possible to provide our fighting forces with the tools 
they need to give our enemies the beating they deserve 
and bring our men home with the victory won with the 
greatest possible speed. 


The rubber industry, the chemical and petroleum 
industries, and the Government, working as a team, 
have made this achievement possible. By pooling all 
their experience with synthetic rubber aa all * their 
resources and “‘know how,” they have broken the threat 
of “rubber shortage” the Axis counted on to throw us 
out of the war. More than that, they have produced 
kinds and types of synthetic rubber that can do jobs 
better than they have ever been done before for special 
purposes... and for all time declared our independence 
from any future cut-off of the nation’s rubber supply. 


That is the true meaning of the synthetic rubber 
program to the American people today. We are proud 
to have contributed our experience and our resources 
to doing this job...and doing it in record-breaking, 
history-making time. 


What the future holds for synthetic rubber is still not 
fully known. But this much is certain. When this war is 


Listen to United States Rubber Company program, featuring New York-Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra, Carl Van Doren, and a guest star, broadcast over 
Columbia network every Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 P. M. Eastern War Time 


1230 Sixth Avenue «+ Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N. Y. 





won, with the knowledge we are gaining through the 
use of all these synthetic rubbers every , ng and using 
them with natural rubber, your peacetime products, 
whether tires for your car, waterproof footwear for your 
children or gasoline hose for your service station, will 
give vou better service than the best we knew before 
Pe arl Harbor. 





HERE ARE THE ANSWERS TO THE WAR JOBS EACH ONE CAN DO 


1. This ball was made with 4. Used for making bullet-seal- 
natural rubber—used in limited ing gasoline hose for our fighter 
quantities today in combination planes and bombers because 
with synthetic rubber because gasoline has little or no effect on 
of our small reserve stock. it. This type of synthetic rubber 
has many uses, especially when 
resistance to petroleum prod- 
ucts is important. 


2. Used for making tires be- 
cause it is nearest to natural 
rubber in most of its character- 
istics which means it can be 
processed quickly and efficiently. 
It also can be used to replace 
natural rubber for many other 
purposes. 


5. Used as a coating for Army 
barrage balloons and for many 
other special purposes because 
it holds gas in tight and because 
it resists the effects of sunlight 


3. Used for making solvent and : 
and oil. 


lacquer hose and other products 





where the utmost resistance to 
solvents is needed, because many 
solvents would eat up natural 
rubber and other types of syn- 
thetic rubber. This one can 
“take it” for years. 


6. Used for making insulating 
tape and other products. It is 
soft and pliable, maintains its 
stickiness for a long period, and 
it is odorless. 





inc da: Sank 





THE NATION'S BIGGEST STOCK PILE OF RUBBER IS STILL THE 
RUBBER ON OUR — AND TRUCKS... CONSERVE YOUR TIRES! 


Rubber Company, Ltd. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Pay lasting tribute to memory’s price- 
less hours. Carve proudly on fine dur- 
able stone the name you inevitably link 
with happy days. Honor that name with 
a monument sculptured from Select Barre 
Granite. For Select Barre Granite has, 
alone, that priceless quality of innate 
hardness that weathers the years cleanly, 
retaining, like new, the superb vitality of 
this world-famous stone. 

Look for the dealer who offers a monument inscribed 
with a Barre Guild Seal and backed by a Barre Guild 
Certificate. These are guarantees of quality assured by 


the Barre Granite Association—located in Barre, Ver- 
mont, “The Granite Center of the World”’. 















Get relief from the mad- 
dening itching, burning 
and soreness of simple 
piles or hemorrhoids—with 
Unguentine Rectal Cones— 
made by the makers of fa- 
mous Unguentine. 


Millions of these soothing, pain-relieving, anti- 
septic rectal cones have been sold. Try them— 
and if you do not get prompt relief, consult 
your physician. 

Guarantee: Your druggist will refund your full 
purchase price if you are not satisfied. 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES cep 





S. Pat. Off. 


Makers of 





*“Unguentine 











capacities: 10, 14 and 20 


{tive dogs. Hand or power 

feed. Runs on low power— 

owners use old auto engine. 

oo service, every —theggende in opm 
or 

wd como wat mills, supplies, 

woodworking equipment. 


BELSAW MACHINERY co. 





























1813-D 3542 Main St., Kansas City, 
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SEEDS COST SI, A feature 
CROPS WORTH $59.88 of the Phil- 

adelphia 
county (Penna.) Victory Garden Show the 
middle of September was an exhibit showing 
piles of vegetables of different kinds produced 
from $1 worth of seeds, as follows: 


Swiss Chard, Fordhook Giant. 12 Ib. 1 oz. $ 1.00 
Beet Greens . 5 Ib. % oz. 45 
Parsley, Extra Curled Dwarf.. 90 bunches 4.50 
Bush Beans, Stringless 

Green-Pod 31 tb. 84/2 oz. 5.64 
Bush Beans, Brittle Wax 27 Ib. 11 oz. 4.91 
Beets, Red Ball 222 (37 bunches) 1.90 
Radishes, White Icicle 11/2 bunches 58 
Radishes, Red Giant 19 bunches 1.43 
Onions, Southport Yellow 

Globe oom 5 Ib. 10%2 oz 49 
Scallions ; 7 bunches Be 
Squash, Early White Bush... 52 (78 Ibs.) 5.46 
Tomatoes, Matchless 442 (119 Ib. 7 oz.) 18.92 
Carrots, Chantenay 237 (26 bunches) 2.74 
Corn, Golden Bantam 142 ears 6.36 
Lettuce, Grand Rapids (leaf) 12 Ib. 6/2 oz. .70 
Cucumbers, Sunnybrook 61 3.05 
Turnips, Purple-Top 

White Globe 28 Ibs. 1.40 
Total market value of harvest $59.88 


These results were secured by Miss Helene 
Lintleman, at Fordhook Farms, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, on a patch of ground 
30 x 70 feet. An accurate record was 
kept. Value of crop was based on actual re- 
tail market prices on the day of harvest. 
Total time spent in working the garden was 
30 hours, 39 minutes; time spent in har- 
6 hours, 16 minutes. Fertilizer cost 


about 


vesting, 


90 cents (15 pounds Victory Garden Fer- 
tilizer). 

Another good record is that of Mrs. Alice 
L. Hawkins, Wilkes county, Georgia. Since 


January 1, 1943, she has sold $179.38 worth 
of fresh vegetables from her one-acre garden 
plot. Most of this was sold to local markets. 
The cost of producing these vegetables, in- 
cluding fertilizer and seed, was $35.90. 

In addition to what she sold, she canned 
358 quarts of vegetables from her garden. 
She entered a Victory Garden contest and 
won a first prize of $50. She wants to make 
from her garden to remodel 


enough money 
war is over and materials 


her home after the 
are available. 


STORAGE FOR storing apples, cab- 
TRICKS bage, carrots and beets over 


winter, C. A. Roe, Erie 
county, Ohio, uses barrels sunk so their tops 
are flush with the (See photo 


ground level. 


barrels are covered with board 


above). The 
covers, and these are covered with straw and 
dirt to protect the fruit and vegetables from 


freezing. 

To keep several vegetables in the 
barrel, he selects those which will not swap 
odors, then puts each kind in an old cloth 
sack. He hooks the top of each sack to a 
nail driven into the side of the barrel, neat 
the top. Different colored bits of rag iden- 
tify carrots from beets, so he can pull up 
the sack that’s wanted. 

Parsley and chives, taken indoors in fall, 
will grow readily all winter as house plants. 
When taking them indoors, lift healthy plants 
with as much soil as possible, put them in 
and keep 


same 


pots or boxes in sunny windows, 
them well watered. 

Celery can be kept for a_ short 
in fall by placing enough earth around the 
plants to keep them upright. Just before 
severe weather, bank the earth to the tips 
of the plants. When colder weather comes. 
cover the ridge with straw, held in place 
by cornstalks. To store celery in the cellar, 
lift the plants with roots and some soil 
and set in narrow boxes not quite as deep 
as the plants are tall. Put some damp soil 
or sand around the roots and pack them 


period 


fairly tight in the box. Keep the soil 
moist, but don’t wet the foliage or stalks. 


Green tomatoes will ripen in the cellar 
if picked before frost. H. T. Hansen, Kenne- 
bec county, Maine, contends they ripen much 
better in the dark. Says he: “Put a few 
green ones in a paper bag and keep in a 
warm place. Compare with those you put in 


the sun, and you'll use the bag method 
thereafter.” 
THE FALL NEXT year’s garden will 


CLEAN-UP be all the better if you 
clean up trash and weeds 

from the garden patch, and then plant a 
cover crop (winter rye, say) before the 
ground freezes. Burn all garden trash to 
get rid of diseases and insects that might 
otherwise live over winter and attack crops 
planted next year. 
A’ cover crop 
the topsoil from 


seeded in fall will keep 
washing away during the 
winter, and will also supply humus when 
turned under in spring. Humus helps the 
soil to hold water. 
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Dependable Invasion Equipment 


HIPS, guns and battle trucks 
S ... These are the primary 
invasion tools with which Dodge 
is so strongly identified today. 


Dodge makes the famous Sperry 
gyro-compass for dependable navi- 
gation and maneuver of invasion 
fleets of navy and merchant marine. 


Dodge makes basic parts for the 


The making of the Sperry Gyro- 
Compass is one of the most 
intricate and precise manufac- 
turing jobs ever undertaken. 


{ BACK TH 





Parts for the Bofors 40 mm. 
Anti-Aircraft Cannon were 
put in quantity production by 
Dodge men in Dodge plants. 


famous Bofors cannon for anti- 
aircraft defense on ship and shore. 


Dodge makes the fighting vehi- 
cles for the fast movement of 
troops and weapons, once the 
invasion bridgehead is gained 
and held and conquest begins. 


aad <> ~~ 


we ve ~~ 


This is today’s chapter of the 





The Dodge ambulance is a 
thoroughly insulated and venti- 
lated vehicle of mercy serving in 
every American theatre of war. 


ATI A CE ow Wi se WA 


Dodge military story which goes 
back to General Pershing in 
Mexico and the original A.E.F. 
under his command in France. 


The story comes dramatically 
down to date in the American 
landing actions of today, and in 
the efficient conquest and victory 
which follow the landings. 





Listen —to Major Bowes every Thursday, 
9 P. M., EB. W. T. 


ODGE 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


R BONDS J} 








© King Featores Sradicate. 
All Rights Reserved. 





this cold-relief used when 


QUINTUPLETS 
CATCH COLD 


It promptly relieves coughing 
and makes breathing easier 


Whenever the Dionne Quintuplets catch 
cold—their chests, throats and backs are 
immediately rubbed with Musterole, 
Musterole gives such wonderful results 
because it’s MORE than just an ordi- 
nary ‘“‘salve.’’ It’s what so many Doctors 
and Nurses call a modern counter-irritant. 
It actually helps break up local conges- 
tion in upper bronchial tract, makes 
breathing easier, promptly relieves cough- 
ing, sore throat and aching chest muscles 
due to colds. Get Musterole today! 
IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild, 
Regular and Extra Strong, 





This is the guarantee we offer America’s poul- 
trymen to help them fill the national quota of 
5 billion dozen eggs in 1943. This famous old 
reliable Pratts Poultry Regulator fights ‘‘Hid- 
den Hungers’’ which may well cut down egg- 
production. It contains rare, essential minerals 
and ‘‘Trace Elements’’ feed may lack. It also 
tones up lagging, run-down birds. Heavier 
flock production in 15 days or your money 
back! See your dealer or send name and ad- 
dress with $1 for generous trial supply postpaid. 


MAKES FEED MORE COMPLETE -TONES UP RUN-DOWN HENS 
CONTAINS ‘‘TRACE ELEMENTS” 


PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. PR-34, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Pratts, POULTRY 
~ REGULATOR 


‘Helps Hens Lay” 








HAIR OFF 


Face e¢ Chin « Arms e Legs 


was unloved... dis- 


even 





I had ugly hair... 
Tried many different products . . 


couraged, 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed a 


simple, painless, inexpensive method. It worked. I 
have hel xed thousands win beauty, love, happiness. 
My FREE book, ‘‘How to Overcome the Superfluous 
Hair Problem,” explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P. O. Box 
4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. N-30, Chicago 
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* GOINGS-ON IN WASHINGTON x 


86 

(Continued from page 23) 
Food Administrator advises Congress he is 
trying to protect farm labor in every way 
possible. 


WFA calculates that the War has drained 
41,350,000 able-bodied persons from the agri- 
Of these 3,100,000 en- 
and 1,250,000 


cultural labor force. 
tered war and other industries, 
enlisted or were drafted. 
Deferred from the draft are 1,518,000 farm 
workers 18 to 37 years old, approximately 
half of whom have no dependents, and an- 
other 500,000 38 to 44 years old, only 95,000 


of whom have no dependents. 


# 
WASHINGTON is curious to know just who 


paid Mrs. Roosevelt’s heavy expenses for her 
South Seas trip, but it seems impossible to 
find out. 

Her own statement is that she paid her own 
expenses while in the U.S.A... but the trip 


across the Pacific and back. as a field service 





The Cover Girl 


Did you recognize the charming girl 
picking oranges on the _ cover? 
That’s right—Dusty Anderson. She 
represents Farm Journal in the film 
“Cover Girl,” which is now being 
produced in Hollywood, and should 
be ready for release sometime dur- 
ing the winter. Watch for the film 
at your local theater. 











Cross, in a 
the 


Red 


have 


the American 


bomber, 


worker of 
4-motored 
taxpaye rs’ expense. 

In addition to the crew, the party included 


must been at 


one Army photographer, and Major George 
Durno of the Air Transport Service, former 
White House newspaper correspondent who 
accompanied the President on his flight to 


Casablanca last winter. 


Congress thinks that not a little of the 
23.000 feet of film taken at government ex- 
pense and released to the news-reels is 


Fourth Term political propaganda; figures 
the junket must have cost more than 40,000 
gallons of 100-octane gasoline, the equiva- 
lent of a year’s supply for about 500 Eastern 
“A” card holders, based on present values. 


= 
ONE OF the last official acts of Bill Jeffers 


was to reverse himself on guayule natural 
rubber production in this country, but Con- 
gress does not seem much interested. 

Last March the Rubber Administrator 
knocked out nine-tenths of the 
200,000-acre program—most of the plantings 
were to be on rich, irrigated farm lands— 
but did agree to continuing existing nurs- 
eries, and promised a re-survey of the whole 


ambitious 


project later. 

More urgent need of the land for food 
production and the labor shortage are the 
chief reasons, along with a belief then that 
not much natural rubber would he required 
in the synthetic program. 

After a personal check in this country, 
Mexico, and Central and South America by 
his best man, Jeffers 
cluded domestic production of guayule should 
be stepped up to a minimum of 20,000 tons 


natural-rubber con- 


annually. This is less than half of the origi- 
nal program, but two and one-half times the 
curtailed one. 

With the approval of the Budget Director, 
he and Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
recommended to Congress that funds be pro- 
vided for immediate expansion, mostly on 
dry land in the Southwestern states, instead 
of on irrigated fields in California. 


as 
THE DADDY of the national farm 


ganizations, the National Grange, can now, 
along with the National Co-operative Milk 
Producers Federation, point with pride to 
its own home in the National Capital. 

It has purchased a modern, eight-story 
office building at 744 Jackson Place, on 
Lafayette Park a block from the White 
House, and plans to move there about Janu- 


or- 


ary 1. 


REMEMBER Herbert Hoover’s Federal 
Farm Board? Compared to what has been 
going on since 1933, the Farm Board after 
all wasn’t much of a luxury to the taxpayers, 


~ actually costing them less than $70 million 


annually during the four years it tried to 
“stabilize” farm prices. 

A report just made to the Senate by the 
minority leader, Senator McNary, discloses 
that actual losses from FFB’s $500 million 
revolving fund amounted to $262,307,347 on 
July Ist last, or slightly more than half of 
the original grant from Congress. 

However, only $182,783,596 is available for 
return to the Treasury, chiefly because of 
Congressional gifts of relief wheat and cotton 
to the Red Cross in the early 30’s. 

Losses on loans to co-operative 
tions, one of the FFB’s principal activities, 
amounted only to $18,623,865. Unsuccessful 
stabilization operations in wheat and cotton 
accounted for most of the quarter-billion- 
dollar loss. 


associa- 
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Store-keeper Curtis Perkins, Greenville 
N. C., offered his window to county agent 
F. F. Hendrix, who was trying to get help to 
harvest Pitt county’s tobacco crop. Just back 
of two pairs of stained farm shoes, Hendrix 


put a card saying: “Their owner has been 
inducted into the armed forces and his crops 
need housing.” Greenville people went out 
in large numbers and helped in the fields. 
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Tite may be the missing piece 
in your boy's puzzle 


Unless your son is different from the boys we 
know ...he is wondering hard about after- 
wards... 

About what he is coming home to. 

He has a right to be puzzled. Things have 
happened to him. To the world he knew. To 
the things he thought he knew. To his very 
ideas about how things are going to be done 
on the farm, when he comes home. 

To be brutally frank, old-fashioned farming, 
plodding along behind eight slow hoofs, 
can’t seem very attractive to a boy who has 
learned by bitter experience that only the best 
equipment wins, no matter how brave and 
careful and hard-working he is. 

There is much big talk about the future of 
agriculture. But unless your boy and the boy 
down the road see the farm as the best place 
to come back to, to make a living, all the talk 
in the world means nothing. 


The reason* we dare talk about your boy 
and our tractor in the same breath is this: 
What we have to sell is more than a piece of 
machinery. It is a method of making a better 
living on the farm, easier. Exactly that, and no 
reservations. 

When your boy comes back, he can con- 
fidently expect that a Ford-Ferguson Tractor 
will help him get more of what he wants out 
of life than he ever dreamed a farm could give 
him. 

And the boy who does not expect to be a 
farmer, but who is still ambitious to serve his 
home community, can find many opportunities 
of being the demonstrator,the salesman,or even 
the dealer, for this entirely different equipment. 

It is only because we are sure you want to 
help your boy solve the puzzle of his future 
that we offer these suggestions to your think- 
ing. Harry Ferguson, Inc., Dearborn, Mich. 











*The Ford-Ferguson Tractor alone, has dared 
to upset old traditions about power on the farm. 


Its entirely new principle means—automatic, hydraulic con- 
trol of implements—no manual strength required—no built- 
in or added weight needed to get traction. 


It has full two-plow capacity, four-wheel stability, safety 
starter, individual rear-wheel brakes, power take-off—a com- 
plete tractor with no extras to buy. 


A broad line of Ferguson Implements meets all farming conditions. 
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Due to Puffs, 
Shoulder Gall, 
Bruises, Strains 


KEEP HORSE 
AT WORK 


@ Farmers know there’s nothing so good 
as Absorbine for lameness due to shoul- 
der gall, bruises, puffs, strains. Many 
leading veterinaries have been using 
Absorbine for over 50 years. 

Absorbine speeds the flow of blood to 
the injury to help carry off the conges- 
tion. Absorbine often brings swellings 
down in only a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a ‘‘cure-all"’ but a time- 
proved help in relieving fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, collar gall and similar congestive 
troubles. Never blisters or removes hair. 
It costs only $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE that will prove its value many 
times. At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 











ABSORBINE 


Loni Wiutthle 
























instead, get after the 

“core” this easy way 

Medicated Blue-Jay 
brings prompt relief 
from pressure-pain,then 
while you walk, it gently 
softens, loosens the corn 


The reason home-pared SO it can be easily re- 
corns seem to “come moved—with the core. 


back”’ is because paring ; 
pets only the sop, usually Get Blue-Jay at any drug 
eaves CORE behind. 


BLUE \JAY piasters 


counter today! 





BAUER & BLACK @ Division of The Kendall Company 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dentat 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. . . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gen- 
erous trial box. i. P. INC. 
KLUTCH co., Box 3004-K, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


STAMMER ? 


Thies new, 128-page book, “‘Stammering, Ite Cause Fr 

and Correction, " describes the Bogue Unit Method fE 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering —successful for 42 years. Benj..N. Bogue, 
Dept. 806, Circle Tower, Ind is, Indiana 











(Continued from page 16) 


Perhaps the greatest single service the 





Exchange has rendered has been-the orderly 
distribution of citrus, and the building of 


a demand for citrus through a consistent 


| advertising program throughout the country 


a program that has entailed over the past 


36 years an investment of $33,000,000, and 


has made “Sunkist” the best-known fruit or 
vegetable trademark in the world. 

Today the Exchange markets 75% of the 
oranges and 90% of the lemons grown in 
California and Arizona. The fruit is as- 
sembled and graded by more than 200 local 
packing houses. The volume of business is 
more than $100,000,000 a year, which makes 
“Sunkist” probably the world’s largest farm 
marketing co-op. 
this month are “Sunkist” ). 


(The oranges on our cover 


BROOM TROUBLE 
ROOM CORN growers of Eastern IIli- 
nois have reluctantly concluded you 
can’t buck the OPA and win. When Wash- 
ington warned that a $250-a-ton ceiling for 
broom corn was coming in September, the 
market in the Arcola-Mattoon area went into 
a panic. 
Some growers tried to sell their crop 
before it was baled. Others tried to market 
it standing in the field. Members of a 
third group vowed they wouldn’t release a 
stalk “until OPA is brought to its knees,” 
which they hoped for because the estimated 
national crop was 25% or 11,000 tons, short 
| of needs, 
| But the OPA wouldn’t yield, and now 
these hold-outs are releasing their corn. Whis- 
pers of a black market persist. As for 1944, 
growers will go slow about putting seed in the 
ground until the OPA gives them something 
solid to work on. Says one grower sagely: 
“Maybe we ought to give our wives the 
brooms and send them to Washington.” 


MORE SALES—AND WHY 

INETEEN farm sales were advertised 

in the Beatrice (Nebraska) Times one 
day last week. There were 22 sale dates 
claimed in a local newspaper at Ames, in 
central Iowa. From Sigourney (southeastern 
Iowa) comes word: “There have been more 
sales this fall than any time since 1919, About 
half of these are furniture and small sales 
in town. Many of the farm sales are only 
selling surplus stock.” 

From many other neighborhoods in other 
parts of the country come similar reports 
of more sales than usual and earlier than 
usual. Auctioneers give these explanations: 

Farmers can’t get help and machinery; 
some families are moving away to defense 
areas to do war work; feed supply is inade- 
quate; some farmers are retiring now because 
they are sure they can get jobs in town 
regardless of age—hitherto a barrier to re- 
tirement. 


MORE SUGAR, MAYBE 
F HARVEST LABOR can be obtained, 
Florida’s Everglades will add nearly 100,- 
000 tons of raw sugar to the nation’s supply 





this winter (harvest starts in November). 
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Farm News anp Comment 


Largest grower in the state is the U. S. 





Sugar Corporation, which harvested only 
59% of its sugar cane crop this year, even 
though the harvest was extended a month 
later than usual. Independent growers milled 
only 69% of their crop. 

This year the corporation has close to 
30,000 acres which could be harvested. Other 
growers have around 7,000 or 8,000 acres. 
Each harvested acre yields a little better 
than four tons of raw sugar. 

County agent F. D. Yaun, Moore Haven, 
Florida, says growers have cultivated with 
less than one-third the needed labor this 
summer, and as a result many fields are 
severely damaged by weeds and grass. He 
believes the yield will be reduced 35% to 
40% on account of labor shortage. 


POULTRYMEN UNITE 
EWLY FORMED is the Associated 
Poultry and Er dustries, a national 
organization compris::.g nine 
groups. It will tackle problems of price ceil- 
ings, OPA regulations, rationing, feed short- 
ages and other headaches which beset the 
industry from hatchery to store counter. 
The co-operating groups include: National 
Defense Committee; International Baby 
Chick Association; National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Northeastern Poultry Producers Coun- 
cil; Institute of American Poultry Industries; 
National Egg Products Association; National 
Poultry, Butter and Egg _ Association; 
Pacific State Butter, Egg, Cheese and Poul- 
try Association; and the National Council 
of Farmer Co-operatives. 


MIXED FEED 

TRUE “FUTURE FARMER,” Wayne 

Boothe of Cordell, Oklahoma, was given 
the coveted Star Farmer of America award 
at the annual F. F. A. convention in Kansas 
City on October 12. Pressing him for the 
top honor were the three regional winners: 
Edwin C. Fry, of Maryland; Frank O. Sny- 
der, of Illinois; and George Morse, of Cali- 
fornia. A long-range livestock and crops pro- 
gram, and an outstanding record as a leader, 
co-operator, stock judge and student, were 
factors that carried Wayne Boothe to the top. 


co-operating 


New and Able secretary of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is Roger Corbett, 
former Maryland extension director. 


The National War Fund campaign from 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 1 benefits the USO and 16 
other war relief agencies. Says Louis Brom- 
field: “I can think of no war agency of 
greater importance than the National War 


Fund.” 


A New World’s Record for laying has 
just been made by a Rhode Island Red hen 
entered by E. B. Parmenter, Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts, at the Western New, York laying 
contest. She laid 351 eggs in 357 days, to 
earn 386.1 points. One point represents two 
ounces of egg weight—hence this hen’s total 
lay amounted to 48% pounds. 


Stop Sighing for the “good old days.” 
They’re here. Maine Extension Service has 
just issued a new bulletin on telling how 
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hes finally perfected a unique triple-tanning process which made 
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WORK SHOES WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
w WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES Dept. W-1143 Rockford, Michigan 














Western Super-X center fire cartridges with Silvertip bullets gave 
hunters the mos? effective ammunition ever developed for big game. 
The unique modern design of the Silvertip provides the combined ad- 
vantages of controlled, delayed expansion and deep penetration. 


“Get a load of this, Sarge! 


it’s Western, our old favorite” 


UT yourself in this picture. You’re fighting in Africa, or maybe 

the Southwest Pacific. The going’s been tough, and will be 
even tougher. ... Would you then be glad to see that you were get- 
ting cartridges made by Western—the brand you had found so 
reliable over the years in peacetime? You bet you would! 


Scattered through our military forces are thousands upon thous- 
ands of men, who in pre-war days learned to rely upon Western. 
And because morale is made up of many things, their confidence 
in Western ammunition adds to their strength as fighters. 
Fortunately, when war came, Western’s 50 years of experience 
was available to America, without having to change over machines 
or train management or personnel. 

Now our technicians and many thousands of other employees 
are gladly placing their vast knowledge and skill in the nation’s 
hands. Here at Western they are producing millions of accurate, 
perfect-functioning cartridges for our fighters. 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
__ EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 4d 
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Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Mastare have eight 
boys in service. Their farm is near Point 
Au Roche, Clinton county, N. Y. 


to make the gummed tape dress form, so 
popular 25 years ago. 

There Are Eight Stars on the service 
flag which Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Mastare 
(photo above) display in their farm home at 
Point Au Roche, New York. Eight boys are 
in the armed forces—Raymond, Henry, 
George, Charles, Warren, Herman, Joseph 
and E. J. Another boy, Homer, who served 
six years in the Army, is classified 1-A, and 
helps his father on the farm. Another boy, 
William, who also served six years in the 
Army, works in a war plant. Still another 
boy, Frank, is a Boy Scout. The Mastares 
have 15 children. 


Tough Old Roosters become sweet and 
tender as a result of putting special pills 
containing a female sex hormone under the 
skin. That is what Dr. Fred Lorenz, Univer- 
sity of California, told the American Chem- 
ical Society at its recent annual meeting. 
Young cockerels fattened quicker when 
treated with the sex hormone, he reported. 


PRAYER BEFORE PICKING 
OLUNTEER workers trying to save the 
apple crop in Southern Vermont had a 

chance to worship God before they went to 
the orchards on Sunday. Pastor Milton Czatt 
of Brattleboro’s Centre Congregational 
Church held special services for pickers and 
other Sunday workers, in which he reminded 
them that Jesus healed the sick on the Sab- 
bath. Catholic workers, meanwhile, attended 
early mass at nearby St. Michael’s. At both 
churches overalls and slacks took the place 
of “Sunday bests.” 


KEEPER OF THE BEES 

HEN RELEASED from the Florida 

state prison on parole recently, Jim 
Scott, 66-year-old disabled’ life-termer, al- 
ready had a thriving business . . . raising 
bees. The story goes like this: 

A hero of the French Foreign Legion in 
World War I, holder of the Croix de Guerre, 
veteran also of the American army which 
fought in France, Scott was convicted of 
murder in 1930 and sentenced to life im- 
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prisonment. Physically unable to perform 
the usual prison labor, he soon became a 
trusty and roamed over the Florida state 
prison’s 15,000-acre farm. 

yn one of his walks, he discovered a 
colony of wild bees, captured them, tended 
them carefully. He acquired an Italian queen 
bee from a nearby bee farm and placed her 
at the head of his colony. As his colonies 
increased, he had other hives ready. Al- 
lowed to keep his earnings, he became a 
dealer in both bees and honey. This year he 
has sold 756 gallons of honey. At times he 
had as high as 200 colonies. Once he traded 
a queen for a piece of land in the Suwannee 
valley—land he has never seen, which may 
become his home “outside.” 

Right now he’s renting a small cabin on 
the farm grounds to be near his bees until 
he can move them this winter. And he’s 
scraping and selling all the wax he can, be- 
cause he knows beeswax is essential to the 
war effort. 


HAYSEED, A SHORT CROP 
ET YOUR GRASS and clover seed 
early. The way it looks now, there 

may not be enough to go around. Figures 
on total yield of red clover, lespedeza, alfalfa 
and Sudan won’t be available for a few 
weeks. Other grass seed crops, with the 
exception of white clover, are well under 
1942 and in some cases downright poor. 

White clover, with a forecast of 2,080,000 
pounds of clean seed, is the largest crop on 
record. Carry-over is estimated at 25,000 
pounds, compared with 30,000 last year. 
Crimson clover, estimated at 14,000,000 
pounds, is 22% below the 1942 record, but 
nearly three times the five-year (1937-41) 
average. 

Sweet clover seed, forecast at 27,798,000 
pounds (thresher run), is the smallest crop 
since 1922, and is 27% smaller than last 
year’s crop. Alsike clover is 27% under the 
ten-year average. 

Ladino clover, now riding high on a wave 





PETER TUMBLEDOWN 























The county agent wants Peter Tumble- 
down to dig a trench silo for use this 
fall. Peter had a stave silo once, but it 
blew down and he broke it up for fire- 
wood. Now his silo cutter is too rusty 
to work, and anyhow Peter claims that 
as for silage, nobody need tell him that 
that stuff don’t make the cows’ teeth get 
soft and fall out. 
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SERVICE 


HlAN AHEAD 


These war DAYS, all of us have to 
plan our time. Your “Caterpillar” 
dealer has a big job on his hands, 
keeping heavy equipment in good 
running order. And it’s vital to 
you that your machines lose as 
few working hours as possible. 


Figure when you will best be 
able to spare your “Caterpillar” 
Diesel. Then get in touch with 
your “Caterpillar” dealer and ar- 
range a date. A quick inspection 
will enable him to tell whether 
a complete overhaul is needed — 
or whether minor adjustments 
will answer the purpose. If parts 
are necessary and orders are 
placed well in advance, he'll be 
ready to give you prompt service, 

Making provision beforehand 
for service saves time and money ; 
helps to spread the available ma- 
terials and man-hours fairly. 
Your “Caterpillar” dealer’s 
modern practices and precision 
tools enable him to make repairs 
with the least expenditure of 
money and war-needed metals. 


If you need a new “Caterpillar” 
Diesel for war-essential work, he 
will gladly advise you on how to 
apply for it. And .if you can’t 
obtain a new machine, he will 
do his utmost to keep your old 
equipment running. 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 2/ESEZ 
We: 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY U. &S. WAR BONDS! 
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of popularity, is forecast at 345,000 pounds, 
compared with 360,000 pounds last year. 
Carry-over by growers is practically nil, and 
dealers’ stocks are way down, so that total 
supplies of Ladino seed are only 72% ot 
last year. 

Orchard grass (estimated at 7,924,000 
pounds) is 8% smaller than the 1942 crop, 
but 42% greater than the 1937-41 average. 
Carry-over may be the smallest ever. Prices 
are the highest on record—up to $22 per 
100 pounds. 

Timothy, with a forecast of 63,068,000 
pounds, is 17% below the 1942 figure. Red- 
top, with a forecast of 14,000,000 pounds, is 
the smallest in seven years. 

Bluegrass failed almost completely in 
Kentucky and turned out worse than ex- 
pected in Minnesota, which has become the 
leading bluegrass seed producer. Total crop 
is the smallest since 1938. Bermuda grass 
seed production is a little less than last year: 
meadow fescue, 9% less. Brome grass and 
crested wheat grass are short, too. 


RUBBER TO SWEDEN 
HE TOLEDO Times carried an article 
the first week in October, under the 
heading “Big Rubber Cargo Arrives in Swed- 
en.” The article related that the motor ship 
Mindoro had arrived in neutral Sweden with 
172 tons of crude rubber from the United 
States; that it was the first time since March, 
1942, that Sweden had received rubber from 


| Is it true that we are exporting rubber at 


‘ . | 
tg, | any source. 


| on the home front, to get along with less than 
the customary amount of such preferred products as Utica Bodygard 


Underwear, is making it possible for industries like ours to give to 


freedom’s fighting men the vital materials necessary to total victory. 


OTICA KNITTING COMPANY + UTICA, N.¥.* ANNISTON, ALA 












You'll Find All the Answers in Valuable 
New “TIPS TO TRAPPERS” Book! 


Se SS ee ee ee ee ee ee a oe oa a a a 
Mail to point below nearest to you: 


i 
SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. { 
Chicago ° Philadelphia » Memphis « Dallas « Kansas City + Seattle § 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, latest edition of | 
“Tips to Trappers,” also fur shipping tags. \ 

i 
I 


PN ics ces cadartinedbed tesa tensepeaeerseeeenEs 
PI a vba Vi date ens orsictncensertsa MES cc icévanseneees 
a 4F-241 ! 


| a time when we are being asked to conserve? 

| And is there any chance that this rubber 
might be re-shipped from neutral Sweden 
to Germany ? 


WHAT! NO TAXES? 

ERE IS A 1943 fairy story. If it 
| weren't for the requirements of their 
state constitution, Kansas taxpayers would 
not have to put up one nickel during the 
next fiscal year for general state purposes! 
The constitution says taxes to retire bonds 
and meet interest charges must be levied, 
regardless. 

Meanwhile, the state has nine million 
dollars in its cash drawer, which is far more 
than the amount needed to pay the bill. 
The explanation of this absolutely unpre- - 
cedented situation is that Kansas officials 
have been saving money. 


$2 ELECTRICITY 

EW YORK farmers who meet WPB 

requirements may now have electric 
current for a $2 minimum monthly charge, 
if they’re in territory served by Niagara Hud- 
son Power Corporation. They won’t be asked 
to contribute to line-building costs, either. 
In addition, those already on-the company’s 
line who were paying a higher minimum will 
be billed at the new rate. 

Niagara Hudson, which serves one-third 
of the state’s 153,000 farms, had planned 
this rate-cutting program as a post-war proj- 
ect, but when officials realized what elec- 
tricity means to short-handed, overworked 
farmers trying to meet war production goals, 
they decided to spring the plan now. “We're 
prepared to spend a million dollars on it,” 
a company spokesman says. 








| WAVE YOU PUT WAR BONDS 
ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST? 
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FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 
(Continued from page 24) 

their way through fleece and pelt, and clear 
on into the animal’s flesh. Wherever a seed 
penetrates the skin it results in bloodshot 
circles which the meat packers have to trim 
out. A carcass from which stickers have been 
trimmed out is worth considerably less than 
one not mutilated. Buyers take all this into 
consideration when they bid on the sheep. 
The National Live Stock Loss Prevention 
Board, Chicago, has worked out a six-point 
farm program for reducing such losses. Any- 
body want a copy? 

@ “Prevent Accidents and Help Win the 
War.” That is the slogan of the Pennsylvania 
Rural Safety Committee, which is right now 
putting on a campaign to reduce accidents 
on farms and in farm homes. Pennsylvania 
has no patent on the idea. Other states can 








use it. Also, it’s an idea that can be tailored 
fit a community, in case a whole state 
: ; re 

can’t be covered. Accident prevention 1s a 


farm topic that is always in season. Farm 
accidents are too numerous. 

@. Winter vegetable growers on muck lands 
of Highlands county, Florida, are adding a 
number of trace elements to their commercial 
fertilizers this fall. In a demonstration last 
year, a plot that received added minerals | 
produced 123 hampers of beans; one that 

received only commercial fertilizers yielded | 
All this we learn from J. Francis 


33 hampers. 


8 
( ooper. 


In husking time no pepper-upper 
Can beat an oyster stew for supper. 


q@. Worn grouser-shoes on crawler-type trac- 
tors can be made like new by welding onto 
the old shoe a specially designed steel bar, 
with a groove and bevel to facilitate laying 
welding bead along the edge. Thus, the bar 
and grouser-shoe are held together as in a 
vise. Say the manufacturers of this steel bar: 
“It gets tougher and harder with use, and 
often outlasts the original grouser. With this, 
it is unnecessary to tear down the track 
assembly and replace old grouser-shoes with 
new parts to restore gripping power of the 
track.” 

« A receptacle plug that provides protection 
against overload, or short circuits, is now on 
the market. This plug automatically discon- 
nects a faulty piece of electrical equipment. 
[he plug has a lever in it, which is actuated 
by heat, and doesn’t have to be renewed after 
the circuit has been broken; it is reset by 
raising and lowering a small lever within 
the plug. “There are no fuses to buy and 
no servicing to be done,” the manufacturers 











“Gosh, Mom, how can they sell you? | 
You’re my bread and butter!” 
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Will That Purchase Stand This Test? 


Twice a day, every day in the year, Jamesway Barn Equipment shortens chore time 
and saves labor. Production increases of 10% are not uncommon when Jamesway Drink- 
ing Cups are installed. Jamesway Litter Carriers help boys and girls to do men’s work. 
Many farmers say Jamesway quickly earns its cost. 






























medicated D.D.D. 


proofs, softens 






and preserves 
shoes and leather goods of all kinds. 
i oney-back guarantee. 


colorless, not sticky. 


Odorless. 
At your dealer’s—or send 25c for 3% os. can. 


ITCHING 
Checked in A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples a 
» other itching conditions. Use cooling, 


Prescription. 
jless, stainless. Soothes, Comforts and 
; checks itching fast. 35c_trial bottle 
( proves it—or money 
}Rruggist today for D.D.D. Prescription. 


SNOW-PROOF water- 


Jamesway has a proven record of accomplishment, serving over 
50,000 farms each year. On every count, Jamesway is a “first 
need” when improvements are Pp Jamesway man is 
ready to help you make better use 
of your Jamesway equipment to 
increase production per farm, 












FARMS ARE SERVED BY 
JAMESWAY EACH YEAR 








SAVE NOW WITH WAR BONDS for modern farm buildings that 
make for more milk, eggs and meat — healthier livestock and 

try — more convenience for yourselves — greater protection 
from the costly hazards of fire. Plan now with Jamesway. See 
the nearest Jamesway dealer or write any Jamesway office. 


JAMES MFG, CO., Dept. Fs-1143 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, N. Y. Oakland, Calif. 
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@ Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltale 
Streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
bionde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 30 years by thou- 
gands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test active coloring agent is 
Purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting— 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 









Dept.17. The tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 
SNOW-PROOF Snow - Proof agpears. Rasy so ve by tinting a test lock of your hair. 
Co. Middte- and $1.65 (5 elmes en much) at or tollet counters 
town, 8. ¥. on a money-back guarantee. Get BROWNATONE today. 
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Lumber Dealer, and be sure he gives you one of these 
genuine Warp Window Materials, made by the Manu- 
facturers of the famous Flex-O-Glass. 


FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO. (WARP BROS.) 
1100-1110 No. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


S:'WINDOW MATERIALS 


det in Healthful ULTRA: VIOLET Rays 














: Under 
Under Flex-O-Glass 








a <a 





All of Warp’s Window Materials are scientifically made 
to let in lots of the sun’s health-giving Ultra-Violet 


TAKE THIS AD to your local Hardware or 





Can’t Keep 
Grandma 
In Her Chair 


She’s as Lively asa Youngster — 
Now her Backache is better 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quick- 
ly, once they discover that the real cause of their 
trouble may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking 
the excess acids and waste out of the blood: They 
help most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits pois- 
onous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause 
nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss 
of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood, Get Doan’s Pills at all druggists. 





THOU 
HANDLING 


men 


at feed, drug, produce 
stores, hatcheries. Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laborato- 
ries, Charles City, Ia. 


Just mix this treat- 


The Name—DR. 
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SALSBURY—I/s Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 


tin the feed. Buy 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Our FREE Berry-Book Tells about All of 
the best Varieties and How To Grow Them. 
W. F. Alien Company, 31 W. Oak St., Salisbury, Md. 














are 


TRY DR. MILES NERVINE 


oO the harder you try to get to sleep, the longer 
you stay awake. Dr. Miles Nervine (Liquid or Ef- 
fervescent Tablets) helps to relieve nervous tension, to 
permit refreshing sleep.Why don’t you try it when you 
Nervous, Cranky, Restless? Get it at your drug 
store. Liquid, 25c and $1.00; Effervescent Tablets, 
35c and 75c. Read directions on the package and use 
only as directed. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Road to Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 40) 

lamb’s tail,” the old man went on. “Ain’t no 
use you gettin’ that uniform dirty, Captain. 
I’m Gramp Simmons, and this is Gramma 
Simmons. We’re from Texas.” 

Jim got out and shook hands, 
tered an apologetic something. Gramp Sim- 
mons dismissed this with a wave of his bony 
hand. Marty opened the rear door and in- 
vited Gramma to sit down. She was a pert, 
sweet-faced woman with bright eyes and a 
bird-like way of nodding to her words. She 
smoothed her blue-checked dress and beamed 
at Marty gratefully. 

“We're going to 
told her. 

“Well, we aim to stop there a spell,” said 
Gramma. “But we’re headed for Alaska.” 

“Alaska!” Marty gasped. “For a visit, you 
mean?” 

“No, 


window. 


and mut- 


San Francisco,” Marty 


ma’am,” said Gramp, leaning in the 
“Gramma and me read where there’s 
a frontier up there. Well, we went to West 
Texas in the eighties, when it was wild, 
and we’re pioneers, and—” 

“Besides,” Gramma nodded, taking up the 
explanation without seeming to interrupt, 
“There ain’t nobody but just us.” 

“We figure,” said Gramp, “to get 
war work first.” 

Jim heard this with an open mouth, “At 
your age?” 

“Why, a body don’t ever get too old to 


some 


work!” Gramma bristled. “And anyway, 
not—” 
“Not if there’s a war!” Gramp finished 


with spirit. “You see, Gramma and me been 
through wars before. .. .” 


Au the rest of the way to 
San Francisco, along the sunswept reaches 
of Highway 101, Gramp and Gramma talked 
about those other wars. Some of them, they 
admitted, were no great shakes compared 
to the present conflict. But they could tear 
folks apart, just the same. Like when Gramp 
joined the Texas Rangers in the eighties for 
the last of the Indian troubles in the Big 
Bend, and the time he was a Rough Rider 
with Teddy Roosevelt in *98, And even in 
1 a 
“Had to stretch the truth a mite, that 
’ Gramp chuckled. “Had most of my 
teeth then, and told ’em I was just past 
forty.” 

“They put him handlin’ horses at the 
remount station at Fort Clark,” Gramma said 
proudly. “I stayed home and run the ranch.” 

“Three times!” Marty reflected. “He went 
away three times, and you never knew—” 


“Pshaw!” said Gramma. “I just kept 
tellin’ myself he’d come back, all right. I 
? 


kept saying, ‘Well, there’s tomorrow! 

“It was me done the worryin’,” Gramp 
confessed. “Her all by her lonesome. But it 
come out all right.” 

They smiled at each other, remembering. 
Watching Gramp, Marty decided he was at 
least seventy-five. Back there changing the 
tire both she and Jim had seen how frail 
and feeble the old man really was. Yet these 
two were of an ageless spirit. They had 
something no years could ever dim. They’re 
still in love! Marty told herself, and was 
suddenly ashamed. 

Now and then on the long journey she 
glanced at Jim. He was frowning at the 
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road, his lean face serious. She remembered 
the little house they had sold even before 
Jim applied for his commission, and she 
remembered how they had gone their sep- 
arate ways even before that. And there was 
nothing to show for their five years of mar- 
riage—nothing except the Colossus. 

“I told a fib about my own age, once,” 
Gramma was saying. “When Gramp and me 
eloped, down in Wilson county.” 

“Wasn't a fib,” Gramp defended loyally. 

“I'd like to hear about it,” Marty urged. 

“I wasn’t but fifteen, but I was a woman 
grown,’ Gramma went on. “My folks was 
dead set against Gramp, so we eloped. I 
told the county clerk I was over eighteen.” 

“She was, too,” Gramp chuckled. “She 
had wrote the figger eighteen on slips of 
paper and put ‘em in her shoes.” 

They all laughed at this. Jim Blaine so- 
bered first. “Have you ever lived in a big 
town like San Francisco?” 

“Shore haven’t,” Gramp said cheerfully. 
“But we been to San Antone a few times. 
Last time was back in nineteen eight.” 

“Nineteen seven,” Gramma corrected. “We 
stayed in a wagon yard.” 

“It'll be a little different,” Jim said kindly. 
“It’s kind of hard to find a place to stay, 
these days.” 

“Oh, we don’t need much,” Gramp said 
easily. “Some place where we can have a 
cow and a few chickens, and we'll be right 
at home!” 

Gramma nodded. “We got money,” she 
added. “Nearly forty dollars.” 

Jim glanced at Marty in the rear-view 
mirror, and when they stopped for a sand- 
wich a little later, he managed to get her 
aside. 

“You started this!” he declared. “Now 
maybe you can dream up a way to finish it!” 

“IT suppose you'd have left them on the 
highway!” she retorted. 

“That’s not the point. They’re in our laps, 
now—two good old souls who haven’t the 
slightest idea what they’re up against. A 
place where they can keep a cow and chick- 
ens! War jobs—at their age!” 

Marty looked away. “Well,” she faltered, 
“maybe the Red Cross, or the Travelers’ Aid 
Society, or 

“Can do what?” Jim demanded. “Send 
them home? Sure! You can abandon a baby 
on a doorstep, too, and be reasonably certain 
it'll be taken care of. But they deserve more 
than that!” 

“I know,” said Marty helplessly. 

Gramp and Gramma Simmons were coming 
out to the car, smiling happily. 

Jim groaned. “I suppose we'll have to find 
them a hotel room and put them on their own. 
With forty dollars!” 

But even he didn’t know just how con- 
siderable a task it had become to find a hotel 
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room of any kind, for anybody, in wartime 
San Francisco. After the Colossus had been 
humbled in a snarl of shipyard traffic, ex- 
tricated with difficulty, and parked at last 
in the underground garage at Union Square, 
Jim found out. 

“I can give you one room, with a double 
bed,” said the clerk at the fourth large hotel 
they visited. “That’s all we have.” 

Gramp tugged at Jim’s sleeve. “You 
urged. “Gramma 


and 
the missus grab that,” he 
and me will make out. This place is too high- 


toned!” 
Jim looked at Marty, and told the clerk 


the room wouldn't do. Gramp and Gramma 


hesitated at going through the revolving 
doors, and Marty had an opportunity to 


speak to Jim alone. 
“We can’t tell them how things are!” she 
said pleadingly. “They wouldn’t understand!” 
“At their age?” Jim retorted. “They've 
seen a lot of life, and we're the first 
couple honest enough to admit we’ve made 


not 


a mistake. I’m not going to lie about it!” 
But when Gramp gallantly took Gramma’s 
arm as they started up the steep hill, Marty 
felt Jim’s hand her elbow. That 
little touch brought them close. Closer than 


on own 


we've been in a year, nou 


r 

Tue next hotel was filled, 
too, but the clerk there put them in touch 
with the emergency huusing bureau operated 
for service people. The bureau had one list- 
ing on Post Street—a two rooms 
with a connecting bath. looked 
around the room, worriedly. 

“This here’s bound to be mighty all-fired 
expensive!”’ he said. “Gramma and me can’t 
afford 

“Never mind that, old-timer,” Jim 
“You're our guests. I’ll be shipping out soon, 
but I'll see if I can’t help you get settled.” 

Marty found herself smiling at him. 

“IT declare to goodness,” Gramma sighed, 
sinking into a chair and trying to rock, “but 
you folks have been kind! I was just tellin’ 
Gramp we're going, to have to adopt you!” 

“Miz Blaine could come stay with us while 
you're out there lickin’ the Japs!” Gramp 
expanded eagerly. “And if your ship come 
in, there’d be a place for you. Gramma 
makes the best spoon bread in forty states!” 

Marty caught her breath in a sudden re- 
bellious sob. Jim turned from the window, 
looking more surprised than solicitous, and 
Gramma got out of her chair very spryly for 
her age. 

“You poor child!” she exclaimed. “Gramp, 
she’s plumb tuckered out! You bring that 
the room. Good night, 


suite of 
Gramp 


said. 


valise into other 
folks!” 

“Wait, Gramma!” Marty called desperately. 
“I—I thought it would be better if you 

if we shared this room and let the men 
have the other one. Jim will be getting up 
early, and—” 

“Land’s sakes!” Gramma said. “I wouldn’t 
think of it. Gramp and me get up with the 
chickens, anyhow. And besides 

“Besides,” Gramp Simmons finished, “I 
reckon neither one of us, could sleep a lick 
away from the other. We ain’t slept apart 
in more’n fifty years, except the times I was 
away at war!” 

Marty and Jim looked at each other when 
they had gone. That was the way it was, 
sometimes. /t takes something as big as a 
war to separate you. It takes something 
really big—or a lot of small things that pile 
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The first one is trivial, but they pile 
“Well,” Jim said inanely, “that’s that. 


Here we are 
Marty thought, if you break them all down, 
h one rivial. They're artificial. It’s just 
hat were both 
“It’s the only hotel room in town!” Jim 
aid. “Well, the chair will do for me. It’s 
probably better than the bunk Ill draw on 
at transport. 


too proud. 


Good night.” 

Marty switched off the light and lay alone 
the darkness. 

“_ don’t 


suppose .” she said thoughtfully, 


that there was ever anything artificial in 
their entire lives. I don’t imagine they ever 
worried about keeping up with the Joneses, 
inything they couldn’t afford. I 


uppose evel 


r bought 
ything was simple and plain.” 
“Gramp and Gramma?” Jim asked sleep- 
vy. He chuckled. “They’re 
haracters, if I ever saw any.” 
“It’s their fourth Marty went on. 
‘They're in a town. They’re plan- 
ng to go to Alaska. They've got forty dol- 


yawned, then 
war,” 


strange 


irs—-and a faith in the future! Jim, we were 


never down forty dollars. But I guess we 


never had any real faith in the future, either.” 


a silence. “But 
s too late do anything about it now. 
We just failed, that’s all.” 


Marty wished she 


“IT know.” Jim said after 


; 


could see his face. She 
what said. 
But pride stopped her. 

omorrow,” Jim was saying, “I'll find 


vanted to. say Gramma_ had 


fheres tomorrou 


nother place.” He chuckled again. “Imagine 
they want to adopt us.” 

“And I’m honored!” Marty said, suddenly 
nery. 

‘All right—so am I! But that doesn’t 


We've got 
sending them home. They'll 
eak their hearts trying to find jobs, or a 


medy things to figure out a 


etful way ! 
ace to live 
Sunlight touched the bed, and she heard 


Jim’s electric 


razor humming in the bath- 
om. She slipped into a robe and did her 


hair. “Are they up yet?” she asked when 


Jim came out. 

He didn’t know. Marty went into the bath 
knocking softly 
hotel 


loor. It bore a message in Gramma’s neat 


om and was before . she 


saw the sheet of paper beneath the 
d-fashioned script: 
Dear 
look for defense jobs and it may 
1] 


Children: We have gone out to 
take 
day to get Worry 


a hired so do not 


none as we will be all right and maybe 
we will find a house too and will not 


have to put you to so much trouble. 
Love. Gramma Simmons. 
Jim sat down and swore softly. Marty felt 
ike rying 
“This settles it!” he exclaimed. “The min- 
hacks, they wander off. 


They'll probably get killed. 


we turn our 


They'll get lost 





a 
. ) \ 





“My 


woolies itch!” 
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HEALTHY, ROBUST CALVES for herd re- 
placements are needed today more than 
ever before. At the same time, much of the 
milk once used for calf feeding must now 
be saved for human food. That’s why so 
many dairymen are turning to vitamin-rich 
Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter to help them raise 
sturdy rugged calves with a minimum of 
whole milk. 


MAY SAVE $25 TO $30 PER CALF—that's 
what many dairymen find they can do by 
raising their calves on Ful-O-Pep Starter as 
compared to the price of whole milk. And 
they raise even better calves on Ful-O-Pep 
than they formerly raised on whole milk. 


FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER helps you 
raise such sturdy, robust calves because it 
contains Concentrated Spring Range, Na- 
ture’s Richest Vitamin Combination, plus 
other vitamin-rich sources, to give your 
calves a vitamin boost for health and de- 
velopment. This vitamin boost in Ful-O- 
Pep helps prevent calf losses from scours 
and pneumonia. 


FOR ADDED FEEDING RICHNESS in Ful- 
O-Pep you'll find choice, wholesome oat- 
meal, Nature’s prize grain for growth and 
development. Yes, in Ful-O-Pep Calf 
Starter you have a nutritious appetizing, 
energy-giving food for calves. 


ONE POUND OF FUL-O-PEP saves up to 
10 pounds of whole milk in feeding calves. 
Many dairymen find they may save as much 


in Ful-O-Pep Provides Vitamins which 
Help Combat Calf Scours and Pneumonia 


SAVE UP TO $25°° to 30% 
per balt by feeding Vitamin hich 


FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER 











as 75% of the milk once used in feeding 
calves, by switching to Ful-O-Pep Calf 
Starter. 


WITH MILK SO MUCH IN DEMAND to- 
day, save milk and save money by raising 
your calves on Ful-O-Pep. See your Ful-O- 
Pep Dealer today and ask him for more in- 
formation about Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. 


ATI besa 
CALF BOOK Scone 
4 | 


Many valuable chapters ‘ 
on care and feeding of ‘ 
young calves. Tells Siar } 
you may raise good 
calves, and save up to 
$25 to $30 on rearing 
costs. This book is free 
. write today. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Dept. K55, Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please rush free and postpaid my copy of 
the new 1944 illustrated Ful-O-Pep book 
which tells how I can raise good calves with 
a minimum of whole milk. 
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Cough Relief Is 
Truly Surprising 


No Cooking. Big Saving. 


but, in your own kitchen, 
you can easily prepare a 
really surprising relief for coughs due to colds. It's 
old-fashioned—-your mother probably used it—but 
for real results, it can't be beaten. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups granulated 


You may not know it, 





sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed. No trouble at all 
;, instead 


Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey 
of sugar syrup. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any druggist 
This is a special compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, wel! known for prompt action 
in throat and bronchial irritations. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add your 

Thus you make a full pint of really splendid 
syrup, and you get about four times as much | 
It never spoils, and children love | 


coug 
for your money. 
its pleasant taste. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, eases the soreness, makes breathing easy, 
and lets you sleep. Try it, and if not pleased, your 
money will be refunded. 
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Ways to help boost 
egg production and 
make best possible use 
of every pound of feed. 
Read how to save up to 20% on 

feed cost with the famous Ful-O-Pep Plan. 
Chapters on Housing Pullets, Feeding, Disease, 
etc., 32 pages, well @lustrated. A goldmine of 
interesting and profitable information. For your 
free copy write while supply lasts to 
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| I'm not going to fool with them any longer! 
| (ll call the Red Cross! Gramp and Gramma 

will just have to be bundled up and shipped 
home! I'm not going to shove off for the 
Southwest Pacific with them on my con- 
science!” 

“But you said they didn’t deserve 

“Forget what I said! Sure, | thought they 
were cute. Well, this isn’t cute! It’s absurd!” 


Marty sat down. Jim got up and paced the 


” 


room, 

“Besides,” he complained, “I got a lot of 
things to do.” 

“You have three days,” Marty reminded 
him. 


car. If I leave it for you 


You'd 


“And there’s the 
to sell, you won’t get what it’s worth. 
better put an ad in the papers.” 

“They might come back while we’re out,” 
Marty said. 

Jim picked up the telephone book. “There’s 
a County Welfare Department,” he reported. 
“And a Home for the Aged.” 

“Jim!” Marty cried. “They’re 
for that!” 

The phone rang. 
was a wrong number. 

“Well, we'll get breakfast,” 


He grew more fidgety by 
the minute. He sat down -in the hotel coffee 
shop, then went to the news-stand for a pa- 
per, came back. 

“Seems to be a great demand for good 
” he said from the seclusion of the 


too proud 


Jim said. 


used cars, 
classified section. 

Marty put down her orange juice. “Jim,” 
“I could take care of Gramp and 
Gramma for awhile, and then—I mean after 
they saw it was hopeless—I could send them 
home. With part of the money from the 
Colossus.” 

She waited his reaction breathlessly. The 
paper rustled, and he cleared his threat. 
“Well—maybe you could. But I thought you 
needed some things. And there are the bills. 
And don’t forget that Reno costs money. 
You'll need a good lawyer.” 

Marty tried to make her voice sound 
casual. “For that matter, why couldn’t it 
wait?” she ventured. 

Jim fussed, rearranging the paper. “You 
might want to get married again. Best to get 
it over with. Say, I wish you’d look how 
these shipyards are begging for help!” 

He had changed the subject, and they fin- 
ished the meal in silence. Back upstairs, Jim 
paced awhile and then went out to buy 
shirts. 

The telephone hadn’t rung once when he 
came back with his bundles at one o’clock. 

“No telling what’s happened!” he fumed. 
“And if they did get hit by a street car, 
neither one would have any kind of identi- 
fication! They probably don’t even remember 
the name of this hotel!” 

Marty smiled to herself. Jim Blaine had, 
for the first time, somebody to worry about. 
He’d never worried about her—she was too 
self-sufficient. 

“Who has adopted whom?” she inquired 
sweetly. 

Jim picked up the phone and called the 
police. There was a vague and embarrassing 
conversation. The police wanted to know why 
he thought an elderly couple named Sim- 
mons probably had been run down by a truck. 

“T just hate shoving off and leaving any 
loose ends,” Jim told Marty when this ordeal 
| was over. Then he called the County Wel- 


she began, 








Both jumped for it. It. 
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fare Department, the Travelers’ Aid, and the 
Red Cross, with the same lack of result. 

“No, I’m not any relation at all. No... . 
But they’re too old to work, I tell you... . 
No, I can’t say how old. . . . Sure, I brought 
them here, but . . . oh, well, skip it!” 

He had scarcely walked across the room 
when the phone rang. Marty got there first. 

“Yes,” she said. “This is Mrs. Blaine. 
Yes, I certainly do know them.” 

Jim sprang to her side. “What’s hap- 
pened?” he demanded. “The old fools, | 
knew they'd .. .” 

Marty put her hand over the transmitter. 
“Hush!” she told him, and then: “Yes, in- 
deed! We'll be glad to do that. Thank you!” 

“Who was it, Marty?” Jim begged. “What 


hospital are they in?” 


T Here was a knock at 
the door and Gramp and Gramma entered, 
looking fresh and jaunty. Jim said, “Well!” 
and collapsed in his chair. 

“Howdy, folks!” Gramp greeted. “Got 
some news for you!” 

Jim recovered himself. “Now, look here, 
Gramp! This town’s too big for you to—I 
mean, we’ve been worried about you, and—” 

“Pshaw!” said Gramma. “I told you not 
to do that.” She smiled slyly at Gramp. 
“Tell "em what happened, Gramp!” 

The old man chuckled. “No, you tell ’em!” 
he countered. “You did it.” 

“Well,” Gramma began, “to begin with we 
both got jobs. In the same shipyard.” 

“What!” Jim shouted. “A shipyard!” 

“Now, lookey here, son!” Gramp said 
stubbornly, “a man ain’t never too old to 
work—not in wartime. I told ’em I was an 
old Texas Ranger, and they signed me right 
up as a guard. And Gramma got a job in the 
cafeteria. We give "em your names as refer- 
ences.” 

“They just called, a minute ago,” Marty 
nodded. “I suppose there are lots of jobs 
in that yard, aren’t there?” 

Gramma nodded. “Land sakes, yes! Seems 
like there’s work for thousands. Only thing—” 

“Only thing is,” Gramp said, “it’s hard 
to get to. You ride a trelley, then you take 
a bus. It’s more’n an hour from here. They 
sure ought to fix that there transportation 
system.” 

“T can fix it—for us!” Marty declared. 
She faced Jim, her eyes shinirg. “I’m going 
to keep the Colossus. It'll carry eight people 
easily enough. I'll get a job in the same 
yard, and organize a share-the-ride club.” 

Jim looked at her hard. “What about 

. Nevada?” 

“When the war’s over—maybe. Maybe not 
even then.” 

“You ought to go farther’n Nevada when 
the war’s over,” Gramp advised. “You ought 
to come with us up to Alaska. It’s a frontier.” 

There was a silence. Marty said, “Well 
i 0 Se 

“Alaska,” Jim said. “Well ... you" want 
to keep the Colossus in good shape, farty. 
There’s that new highway, you know.” 

She nodded. “I know,” she said softly. 
There could be any number of new highways 
leading to tomorrow... . 

Gramp began to chuckle. “Gramma didn’t 
tell you about the slick trick she pulled! 
They asked her how old she was, and she— 
you tell ’em, Gramma!” 

“Oh, I just told ’em I was under sixty,” 
Gramma Simmons smiled, and took the slip 





PROF. SOY A.BEAN SAYS- 
DONT GAMBLE WITH HARVEST 
TIME BREAK DOWNS, MAKE HAY 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES, USING 

ASUN ENGINE FOR POWER 





TIME IS SHORT! 
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SMOOTH RUNNING MACHINERY 
SAVES PRICELESS HOURS AT 
HARVEST TIME... SOUND YOUR 








Failure of vital machinery during 
harvesting can jeopardize a crop. 

Oil-wise farmers don’t gamble on 
this. They use PennZoil Motor Oil in 
their cars, trucks and tractors to fight 
sludge, the deadly enemy of long en- 
gine life. 

SAVE TIME, MONEY 

Clean engines save repair and over- 
haul time, as well as dollars. This is 
proved by experiences of PennZoil 
users. A Paris, Ill., farmer finds his 
tractor operates 50% longer between 
overhauls; his neighbors say their 
crankcase drains have been reduced 
from 20 to 50 per cent. For 10 years, 
PennZoil has saved a Monroe, Mich., 
farmer from piston ring trouble or 
major repairs. A Norton Hill, N. Y., 
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of paper out of her little old-fashioned hat. 


PENNZOIL* FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
PennZoll Motor Oil e B.T7.& T. oll e Gear Lubricants 
Tractor Chassis Lubricants - PennZoill Diese! Olis 
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PENNZOIL 


FARM OILS 


farmer reports, “We have eliminated 
sticky valves and have fewer over- 
hauls.” These are typical experiences. 

Every harvest hcur counts doubly 
this year. See your near-by PennZoil 
dealer today. 


FREE TRACTOR X-RAY. Write today for 
pocket-size X-ray chart of your tractor, 
showing all vital points and exactly how 
each should be lubricated. Address Dept. 
FJ, The Pennzoil Company, Oil City, Pa. 
Give tractor make and model. 


BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 
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Folks! 


I'll Be Glad To Send 
You My New Book FREE 











Also My SUCCESS BROODER Plans And New Feeding 
Formulas For Home Mixing, Using Grains Available 


and without obligation, 





Just drop me a postcard or lette rand I end this new book free ¢ 
as my get-acquainted gift ‘his book has taken me over 17 years to write, because it is 
the result of my own experience in hatcl brooding and raising chickens under ordi 
Mrs. Jim Moore y47y farm condition: It lets you ir ecrets of brooding, feeding (using your own 
home grown and home mixed feeds vercon 
chick diseases, etc., that have helped hold my losses one chicken, in my opinion, that will outgrow, outlay 


AS) 
and work 
to $1,000 te 


fesides this 


It tells about « 
time 


; 
28 or 3% 


» money, 


down to seldom over 
to follow methods that sa 
In fact it shows how an income of up 
2,000 a year from eggs is possible 

book, I'll also include Free complete and easy plans 
for my favorite Success Brooder that can be made 
at home without expensive materials, expert labor or 
special tools t's very safe and can be made any 
size up to 1000 chick capacity, to operate as a battery 











brooder or floor brooder using electric or other heat 

All my life, I've raised chickens and for over 17 
years have been trapnesting and line breeding in 
working for improvement I've found a tew new 


if 


and I'll send pictures of them, i 
you ask for them when writing me. One is a sensa 
tional White Egg Layer, called White Romans 
that is the result of our world wide search for some 
thing heavier and a better money maker than Leg 
The other is the New Hamp Whites, the 


kinds of chickens 


hor ns 


“Ready-lo- 





ARTED or 


places sell d 


and trapnesting 


former Jr 

stamps or coin 
in colors showing 
pullets Also 


RUCKER’S 





HUBBARD’S 
NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 


This year—buy direct 
from the breeding 
source. Get big-bod- 
ied, vigorous chicks 
that ‘live, grow fast, be- 
come heavy producers. 
Sexed and Cross Bred 
chicks available. Write. 


Hubbard Farms 
Box 3 WALPOLE, N.H. 

















BRED FROM OUR WINNERS OF 
Nat’l Egg Contest Championships 


Males in our 
RE ou ORE EGGS 

S with BAGBY CHICKS 
STRAIGH 

RUN 


od-tested Approved 
$90 8] 
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Breeding and low prices. 

STANDARD QUALITY 
S. C. Big Type English White Leghorns 
White, Barred Rocks, Red, Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons 
For rr Wye Mating add 1'sc per chick. 
For A Quality — add ae chick 


Cash at order postpaid. 0.D. Shioments F.0.8. $1.00 per 
100 deposit. 100% Live Delivery. Free Catalog 


Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 505-M, Sedalia, Mo. 


g-line THICK 


200-332 EGG ROP SIRED 
CHICKS. U.S. Approved, Pul 
lorum Tested Pullets make 
wonderful layers. LEGHORNS 
HOLD FOUR WORLD REC- 
ORDS. U. S. Egg Contests 
Leghorns, Rocks, New Hamp 
shires. Reds won 1078 Official Awards. Spe- 
cial Broiler Chicks. Wonderful teenies 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. Free Catalo 

ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 26, Metropolis, iMinois 


790 
$990 54440 











FALL - 
WINTER 
CHICKS 

HATCHING 
NOW 











new 





Lay 72 GROWN" 
RAN SIZE Raised” 


ow »u can 


PART 


ST t 
s cheaper than most 
ac sell day choice of 6 breeds or 
hybrids in heavies or lights. World's largest pro- 
ducers of Range Size pullets. 17 years breeding 
F 8 Brosemer's NEW BOOK ‘‘$1400 
a year from 350 Hens” tells how, was written by 
‘ Poultryman U.S. Dept. Agr., sent for 10c 
: - i Also get free book illustrated 70 
ow! new kinds, best breeds, pictures 
: ! y feed formulas for home mix 
ing, using grains av: allable § 50 
Writ 
pd cee 


IMPERIA 


Dept. 713, Delphos, Ohio, Dept.113, Ottumwa, lowa,or Dept.213,Bethany,Mo. 





money than Rocks on any farm 
like Hybrid corn, have proved 
productive 
ve develo _ . White Giants, the 


and bring in more 
| ivbrids which 
and more 


nany years we 
of all breeds, so well that they've ye many 
Fair and National Official Egg Contests, 


ld egg laying championship on big ew hite Leg- 
rhis year we are equipped to furnish Started 
Pullets or Range Size Pullets that are wel! feath- 
ered and need no further brooding so you save chick 
starter and literally months of work and early chick 
losses altogether. My prices are low as 23c so don't 
hesitate to investigate them 

These free gifts are my way of making friends and 
remember there is no obligation, now or ever, for 
readers of this magazine. My address is Mrs. Jim 
Moore, Dept. 713P, Delphos, Ohio. I'll be well 
repaid if you are helped in making more money with 
your own chickens this L your own chickens this coming year mes year. 


PULLETS 


RAISED pullets tot us 
olds 


our 
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BREEDING FARMS 











STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 
R.O.P. Sired AAAA Chicks U. S. ap 
proved. We ship on dates promised. 
Our 24th Season. Brown, White Leg- 
horns; Buff, Barred, White Rocks: 
ndottes; Reds; Hybrids; Giants; 
Orpingtons Pallets-Cockerels any 
Breed. Satisfied customers in every 
state. Get our low prices. 
STOUFFER'S HATCHERY, LENA, ILLINOIS 








COLONIAL IS FIRST 


in total number chicks sold because of LO 

PRICES, HIGH QUALITY and SERVICE. A 
leading breeds, sexed or straight run. BIG four- 
color catalog FREE! COLONIAL POULTRY 
FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Mo.; Florence, Colo.; 
Cullman, Ala.; Shenandoah, Iowa; Marion, 
Ohio; Wichita, Kans.; Sweetwater, Texas. 


BUSH White LEGHORNS 


More Eggs— More Profitable—300 Egg Breeders, 
Day old unsexed $9.95. Pullets $14.95; 4 week 
started pullets $22.95 F. O. B. Surplus cockerels 





$4.95 Send money order. Free catalog gives 
our F. O. B. terms, guarantees, etc. 24 other 
breeds. Thousands weekly. Write. 


BUSH FARMS & HATCHERY Box 443, ate Me. 
guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks 

You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as E X E NH) 
represented. Male or pullet ¢ a ks furnish- 

ed. Low prices | varietie: Approved 

MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY, Box mo. 
ie RARE VARIETIES BABY CHICKS Breeding 


not true to breed. No need to take chances. 
Al Blood Tes E 
Buying plan. BARGAIN Prices & CHICK MANUAL ener. 
1106, BUTLER, 





“BES, 


ock Ducks, Geese rurkeys, Guineas, Chickens, Bai 
tams. Free hz andsome catalogue, colored pictures, show 
ing Lakenvelders Polish Hamburgs Yokahomas, Cam 
pines Andalusians Sussex White and Black Giants; 
Dark, White, Buff, and White Laced Red Cornish; Houdans 
Biack nd White Minorcas 11 beautiful varieties Wyan 
ottes | Rocks Black Buff and White Australorps;: 
Spanist Buttercups Langshans Anconas, Orpingtons 
Rhode Island Reds New Hainpshire Reds and New 
Ham} e Whites, Brahmas, Turkens; 10 varieties Hybrids 
including Austra-Whites, Rock-Giants, Rock-Cornish and 
other popular crosses 
Murray McMurray. Box 23, Webster City. lowa 


RAISES MORE FALL AND WINTER CHICKS for meat or 


Free book on wartime poultry management will beip 
you. Salem ‘championship breeding means fast growth 
early maturity, heavy productio Choice of leading money 
maki breeds, sexed or unsexed at remarkably reason 
able pr s Write Today for Free book and prices 
Prompt delivery. Salem Hatchery Box 10, Salem, Ind 








$$$$S FROM WAYNE CHICKS. 21 purebred varieties, 
6 hybrids as hatched or sexed. Priced reasonable. Catalog. 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Il. 


I 








CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 








Thousands weekly From one of America’s oldest estab 
lished hatchene $6 years breeding experience to help 
you get production ne 1 now Rocks, Reds, Wyan 
dottes, Orpingtons, Big English-type Leghorns and other 
profitmaking breeds. Get Free Catalog, 14 d protection 
iarantec 
! er Valle Poultry Farm, Box 77. Rar eV Ind 

ene cate LAST YEAR! Don't be disappointed again 
ace chick orders now to do your part to meet prowing 
fear shortage Raise more Carney chicks this fall 
Carney breeding for fast rowth—early maturity means 
juick turnover ow prices on sexed or unsexed chicks 
all leading breeds—sav« you money Writ Today for 
Free Book on wartime poultry management 





Carney Hatchery Box 14 Shelbyville. Indiana 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW for fall and winter chicks for 
broilers, Guaranteed delivery ou advance orders. Increasing 





demand for food means bit opportunity especially with 
Davis fast growing even feathering early maturing 
chicks All leading breeds sexed or unsexed Write for 
Free Book *‘How to Manage Poultry for Extra Wartime 


Profits Davis Poultry Ramsey, Indiana 
















i's TIME TO GET READY NOW for extra profits this 
year raising fall chicks for meat or eggs. Food is needed 
nd Conrad's chicks sexed or unsexed, bred for fast 
rro early maturity and livability will help you save 
time get earlier production Our reasonable prices save 
you money Write Conrad’ Jackson County Hatchery, 
Hox 14 seymour Indiana 
ter: 's sock THE AXIS by raising plenty in the 

Soldiers can't fight their filled 
ain aa neither can farmers or city Let's 
raise plenty of broilers for market becaus« we must 
have them. For Baby Chicks, place orders now for fall 
and winter delivery All broiler breeds 

Seymour Hatchery 7 ymour, Indiana 

“HOW TO RAISE POULTRY FOR PRO "' This free 





sing secrets 
author- 





reveals successful profitable poultry =r: 
international 











ticed for years by Harry M Lamon, 
itv—explains methods, tells how hundreds were helped to 
greater income Help yourself and your Government now! 
Learn at home quickly, easily, at low cost. Get facts. Writ« 
for Free Book Today No obligation. National Poultry In- 
stitute Dept. 60-11 Adams Center, Nev York 
WHILE THEY LAST Phousana week! rret cCalaioy 
wives our FOB terms ruarantees, etc. Elood-tested, 300 
egg breeders. White Leghorns Anconas, Minorcas, $7 90 
pullets, $14.90 $ to 4 weeks started White 
oan 23.95 Rock Reds Orpingtons Wy 

7.90 pullets Si0O.90 heavy assorted B6.95 umehen 
cockerels, $4.95. Best matings higher send money order 

Squaredeal Hatchery Sprinwfield Missouri 

HELP produce needed food—make yood profits raising 
DuBois chicks this fall ‘ast growth, high livabilit 
early maturity breeding gets them into early production 
Our low chick prices save you money. Sexed or unsexed 
chicks 21 breeds. Place orders now for fall and winter 
delivery Writ DuBois County Hatchery, Box 570, 
Huntingburg, Indiana 
GRIFFITH CHICKS BRED 25 years. Make Extra Profital: 
Layers Quick Maturin: broilers Immediate Delivery 
Per 100 Prepaid. Big type White Leghorns 9.95. Barrec 
White Rock Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leg-Rox 





$0.05. Free itz 
Griffith's Hatchery, Rox 401-E, Fulton, Missouri 



















PULLETS-HENS-HANSON’S World Record and Tom Barron 
Breeding 354 Egg-Sired stock. Range grown. Only Michi- 
an Breeder with new Eamesway Cullir n ethod, Inspec- 
tion Privilege, 100, live arrival. Warning—Reserve Now 
Ci Free 
Lemmen I orn Farm, Box 304F, Holland, Michigan 
LIMITED TIME—White L« mn Pulle 
$3 to 4 weeks White Leghorn pullet 
Rocks Reds, Orpingtons $7.90 
$10.90 Heavy assorted $6.95 Surpius assorted $4 
Special grades hijrher Free catalog gives our FOB terms 
guarantees, etc. Send money order 
Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri 
YOUR GREATEST POULTRY PROBLEM will look simple 
when you read American Poultry Journal resularly 200 
OOO poultrymen do, why not you? Only 25c¢ year 
years $1.00 
American Poultry Journal 551 S. Clark, Chicaro 
LARGE, lopped-comb, English-type Leghorr Have in 
ported direct from England Free Catalog tells about 
these Big Lerhor that lay like regular «¢ machine 
Superior Hatchery, Windsor Mo 


hatchery na 


HAYES BROS. SUPREME CHICKS—from a 














tionally known for prompt service, fair dealing Sexed 
or non-sexed Postpaid 100% alive arrival guaranteed 
Hayes Bros. Hatchery, Decatur, Illinois 
ALL-TURKEY MAGAZINE explains newest methods brood 
ink confinement Lrowing marketing He increas 
profit Subseribe today One year 1.00 
Turkey Worid, Desk 162, Mount Morris, I! 
SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 
FRUIT TREES, Berry Plants, Ornamentals, for Fall Plant 
ing. Complete line fruit and nut trees; blueberry, boyse 
berry, strawberry, raspberry grape paragus, plants; 
flowering shrubs, shade trees, evergreens. One of Ameri- 
ca’s leading nurseries selling direct with 75 years’ ex 





perience guarantees satisfaction. Send for free cataloguc 





Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box 1113, Princess Anne 
Maryland 
“*RAYNER'’S BERRY PLANTS."" Easy to xrow large deli 
cious fruit in wden or commercial plantings vest plant 
ing and culture methods viven in free illustrated berry 
book. Complete descriptior f leading varietic Send for 
your copy today 
: Rayner Brothers, 14 Berry St.. Salisbury, Md 
SELECT NUT-CROP TREES strong Seedlings. Post Paid 
add 106% for PP West Pittsburgh—South of Richmond, Va 
ack Walnuts, $1.00 4 


3 Chinese Chestnuts, $1.00 5 Bl 
rotal 





White or Burr Oak, $1.00 4 Persimmons, $1.00 
$3.50. Request Catalog of Grafted Nut Trees 

Nut Tree Nurseries, Box 65A, Downingtown, Pa 
LOOK! FUNK’'S G-HYBRID corn catalox ready now. Cor 
tains complete facts on yields, standability, insect and 
disease resistance Color-photos show ears in full size 
Gives experiences of farmers in your area. Every farmer 
should have it. Free Write today 

Funk Bros. Seed Co Box J, Bloomington, Hlinois 
PEACH AND APPLE TREES 7c AND UP. Pears, plums, 
cherries, nuts berries Grapevines Ta veryreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as lic Free catalog 

Tennessee Nursery Co Box 126, Cleveland. Tenn 
PINK TONED IRIS, five varieties, including Beautiful Day 

and postpaid Iris News 


Dream, thirty cents. 


Plants labeled 
Free A Macedon, N 


Katkamier, 





DOGS 


COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT AND 
Combination Hunting Hounds shipped for trial. 
Write for free literature showing pictures ond breed- 
ing. State dog interested. KENTUCKY 
COONHOUND KENNEL, Paducah, twee 











COON HUNTERS—I Am the Champion Coon Hunter ot 
Ke ntuc ky. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 years. Male 
or Red-Bone Blne-Ticks: Black-Tans. Open and 





1 
Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Absolutely broke. Trial 





Write prices 

J. N. an, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky 

HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, HBlueticks, Redbones, 
Coonhounds, Combina- 


Foxhounds, 


Spotted 
Pictures 


Biacks, Tans 
Reasonable 


Hunters, 





tion 


Elton Beck, N-27, Herrick, Hltots. 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. 


Ramsey, Illinois 
) Books, 
s Da 


Chazy, N. Y.- 


List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels 
PUPPIES, 


pictures, descriptions 


colored 





what do you nee 
recognized breed 
Royal Kennels, 


also Supplies 
108 
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CHICK AND 
‘ BROODER DEALS 


Big Boy Chicks—‘America’s Finest.”” U. S. Ap- 
proved. 100% Bloodtested. 14 day livability _ 
placement insurance plus other big features of the 

Big Boy Chick Raising Plan insures your success. 


100 CHICKS AND 
ELECTRIC BROODER 
Brooder is of re-inforced 
Masonite. 100 Watt heating 
element. Galvanized mesh 
floor. Feed and water trough. 
100 chick capacity. 
W-35 Brooder and 100 Big Boy Chicks. . 
W-36 Brooder alone (100 chick size) . 


300 CHICKS AND 
ELECTRIC BROODER 
Brooderis 46’'x46". Ma- 
sonite Hover. 800 Watt 
Nichrome heater. Mas- 
ter Control Panel. All 
improvements 
W-11 Brooder and 300 Big Boy Chicks 








$22.95 
-$ 8.95 





$68.95 
-14 Red Rooster 300 chick size brooder only $24.95 


300 CHICKS AND 
OIL BROODER 
Brooder is drum type. 47” 
galvanized steel canopy. 
Thermostatically con- 
trolled 400 chick capacity. 
W-19 Brooder and 300 Big Boy Chicks. . . . $62.95 
W-20 Brooder only (400 chick size)....... $18.95 
All brooder prices F.O.B. Springfield. Send check or 
money order. Order from this ad or send for big 
FREE Red Rooster Catalog listing complete line 
of brooders, chick and brooder deals a big line 

of poultry equipment. 


ILLINOIS STATE HATCHERIES, Springfield, Il. 
_____ MISCELLANEOUS 


i 
BUSINESS—\ I—Diversion Magazines. Current sin 
< « fror 60 different publications cover- 





























Acdvertis g Automotive Aviation, Beekeeping, Butid 
( tioner Dairying, Electrical, Fur Breeding, 
I ticultur I Stock Medical, Music, Photography 
try reve more than 150 other fields. List 
1 es fre ( ercial Engraving Publishing Com- 
t4N N I ter Indianapolis 1. Indiana 
FIRE can rui y r valuable crops and prog, ty. Prevent 
I e damage Use the handy Empyre Fire Extinguisher 
turdy efficient easy-jo-use quickly kills all type fires 
ding gas« ne rease, oil, electrical, etc. Send post- 
ard for fuller lescription and attractive prices. Times 
\ ance Com} y t53 4th Avenue New York ¢ ity 
QUILT PIECES—Beautiful tulbfast fabrics Big bundle, 
enough to make ver 1000 patches, special, 9S8c Oo 
postage Money back guarantee. Free—1I8 se ac reed 
t patterns 
Craft Rer t Dept 25113, Bloomington, Til 


NEW WRITERS WANTED to re-write ideas in papers, 


agazines, books Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ 
profitable writing fiel« Rush postcard for Free Details 
Comfort Writer's Service, 210-E South Seventh (2), St. 
Louis o 
“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES'’—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obliga- 
tion Simply goto Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 

1 Pieasant i, Ohio 

GOLD $35.00 OUNCE—Mail old gold teeth, “diamonds. 
ewelry watches—receive cash by return mail Satistac 
t guaranteed Free information Dr. Weisberg'’s Gold 
Refining Company 500-H He snnepin, Minneapolis, Minn 








Sc BUYS BACK DATE MAGAZINES. Largest Assortment 
Westerns, Detectives, Loves, Pictures, Technical. Send 10c 
efore ordering for catalog. (Refunded with First Order) 
Street, Phila- 





Bazaar, 533 Market 


Keystone Magazine 
lelphia, Penna 

NEW GOOSE ANDO BUCS FEATHERS "WANTED. Positively 
ighest prices paid Payment day received, Send tor 


prices and - ipping labels. Established 1017 
Northern Fe ather Works 15 523 Kings sbury St., Chi 








YARNS: all wool 2-3-4 ply Unexcelled quality. FREE 
samples and directions Buy direct, save money. 


Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box 2 
INVENTORS’ GUIDE'’—100 mechani ements, 
Record of Invention free; advises on patenting, selling 
ventions. Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bldg . New York 
INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU a sound, practical inventi for 
sale patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Insti- 
tute of American Inventors, Dept. “ Washington, _D 


PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost, 















Reasonable terms. Book 





and advice free l.. F. Randolph, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, Dept. 371, Washing ton, Dd 

INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC FENCE far superior, more 
effective and reliable. Quickly pays for itself. Repairs for 


Dealers Wanted Interna- 
Chicago. mM 


ctric fencers 
910 Van Buren St ’ 


nakes of el 
tional Electric Fence Co. 


FREE BARN PLANS Best ways to build or remodel your 


farm buildings. Send for details 
Louden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, Iowa 


AGENTS WANTED 


—OOOTEO 
MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for Old Rawleigh Routes 











PHOTO FINISHING 


DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS. 8 exposure rolis Ray 
quality serviced your choice either * eight Raytone prints 
and free photo folder for keeping prints safely or * 2 
prints of each good exposure 25c. Quality that excels— 
Leaders since 1920. 

Ray’s Photo Service, Dept. 25- F, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c cach—Double 
size prints 3c each. Rolls develoved and 8&8 double size 
prints or 8 regular size and one professional x1 colored 
enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, reliable 
service. Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Address package to Dept. O if you want double size prir 
ROLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED and your choice 1) 
8 Finerfotos and two professional bromide enlargements, 
or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos 25c. Order by number. 
Very prompt service. 

Finerfot« 




















Box L- BIR, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. Eight exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each or one larger print of 
each negative. Genuine nationally known Moentone Enamel 
finish. Superior quality since 1898 
Moen Photo Service. 433 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse Wis 
SHING FOR 25c—8 exposure rolls. Pan 
el-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium coupon. 
Miniatures enlarged. 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137A, Utica, N. Y. 
Two SETS OF “DECKLEDGE PRINTS” with every roll 
finished—25¢ Very finest quality. Deckledee reprints 2c 
each. Ramee Photo Company, 1910-46 Emerson, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
YOUR CHOICE! i6 regular size prints or 8S double-size 
prints a posteard size) from 8-exposure rolis or 
25c (Trial Offer) Quick service, Satisfaction 
Willard Studios, Box 3536P, Cle and, Ohio. 


CE—16 sparkling prints; or 8 ov size 

if desired): or & prints and two he 
enlargements. Only 25c 

Dept 180, _May’ s Photo, 






































»orints 
autiful 





(deckle-edve 
““Lifetime’’ 
Wis 
BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS with enveloy from 
your nevative, four alike 2 dozen 60c. Rolls de- 
veloped 2 prints each exposure c. Jones Studio, Daven- 
port. Iowa ‘Where the West Be ins.** 
16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 beautiful Holly- 
wood enlargements, free Leathertone frame and photo 
wallet only 25c. Free photo album with first order. 
Jifetone Studios, Dept. A-1132, Des Moines, lowa 


EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT: 
ledge Enlargements and roll developed 25c¢ coin; 
or smaller; enlarge reprints 3c. 
wnlarge Photo, Box 791- Boston, Mass 

DATED ONE DAY SERVICE—ROLL DEVELOPED. 16 Hieh- 
gloss guaranteed prints, premium coupon, 25c 8 by 10” 
colored enlargement 

Came Snaps, Box A-977, Oshkosh 
Shot on attractive Photo Button with 16 


Lat "ros 












R sparkling “deck- 
116 size 





Wisconsin 






FREE! Best sn 
prints cach roll, "25¢ Beautiful novelty premiums 
Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North — Ave 





Chicago 
YOUR Favorite kodak pictures enl: reed, size 5x7, 10¢; 
Three for quarter, coin. Send best negatives (film) today 
Address Geppert Studios, Dept. F-1, Des Moines, lowa 


EDUCATIONAL 


WHY DON'T YOU WRITE? Writing short stories, articles, 
ete., will enable you to earn extra money. In your spare 
time we teach you to write the way newspaper men learn 
by writing. Free ‘‘Writing Aptitude Test"’ tells whether 
you possess the fundamental qualities essential to succes: 
tul writing. Write today! Newspaper Institute of Ameri 
Suite 5905-R, One Park Ave New York 16, : 


BE A RADIO TECHNICIAN, OPERATOR. More now make 
$1 














$50 weekly than ever Start quick. Make $5, 0 
week extra fixing Radios while learning at home in spare 
time. No previous experience needed. Get big book 


Free. Write National Radio Institute, Dept. 3MQ4, Wash- 
Cc 


ington 9. D 
BE A LIVESTOCK EXPERT! Learn at home 


New, low-cost Course now ready Make e money by 
learning to feed. treat, and handle livestock successfully 
Details Free. Write Dr. David Roberts’ Practical Home 
Veterinary School, Dept Cc 81 2, Ws uke sha, Wise ‘onsin 


LEARN TO DRAW—ai bho in your spare time. Comm 
cial Art, Illustrating. artooning—all in one _ practical 
course. Write for Free Booklet “Art for Pleasure 
Profit.’’ State are Ww ashington School of Art, Studio 
5411 1115-15th Street, Ww ashington, D. C 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND SELF-INSTRUCTION 
hooks, slightly used Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All Sub- 
jects. Satisfaction gmuaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
Complete details and 84-page illustrated bargain catalog 
Free. Write Nelson Co., 321 8S. W abash, Dept. 232. Chicaro 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. A ~ pleasant profitable occupation 
Send for free catalog and how to receive Home Study 
Course Fred Reppert School of Auctioneering, Box 11, 
Decatur, Indiana 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 A WEEK as a t 
nurse Learn quickly at home Booklet free 
Chicago _ School of Nursing, Dept. F-10, 


HOTELS CALL for and Women. _ 





in spare time, 






































ned practical 





Chicago 








Good pay. 
Room 


Trained Men and Women. 
Learn at home. Write Lewis Hotel Training School, 
BX-9759, Washington 7, D. C 





FARM 


FARMS, RANCHES, Iarve and small: favorable prices, 
terms. Good locations, fine opportunities for securitv and 











profit in Washington, Idaho, Montana, Dakotas, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, nag tere ay Upper Michigan, Illinois. Indiana, 
Missouri. Free riptions and price lists. Write R. 


de 

Reynolds, Milwaukee Railroad, 73 Union Station, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
STROUT’S BIG FARM CATALOG! 6x 
hundreds of properties in 18 states from 
and west to the Mississippi—many ctures, 
prices ge today for this money-saving 
book. Fr 

Strout. ‘Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave., New York 10, N. ¥ 
BARGAIN FARM LAND AND STOCK RANCHES in Min- 
nesota, Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. 

complete details write F B. Duncan, Dept 112%, 

t thern Railway. St. Paul, Minnesota 











describing 
» to Florida 
rock-bottom 
time-saving 














THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. Good 
land at low prices with terms Sell to White race only 
Ask for descriptive book without obligation. 

Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 894 R. A. Long Build 
ing. Kansas C Mo 

GOOD FARM B RGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable crops, favorable 
literature, lists describing typical 




















which have paid our Dealers big for years. Over 200 climate, — Write for 
farm-home necessities Ok ~stalblishe >In % w farms. Specify which state 
wholesale prices. Good oon beara aoe a aa see J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Pau!, Minn. 
ayotts. If you will work steady for good pay, write. WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or trade. 
Give age, references Details free. 

Rawleigh Co Dept. K-159-FJN, Freeport, Il. Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska 
MAKE EXTRA PROFIT handling magazine orders in-your 40 ACRES—Near White River; unimprovee poultry land; 
community Easy sales, liberal commission. Big Christ- $190; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature 


mas season ahead 


Write for Fre e Wholesale Catalog. Mc- 
Gregor Magazine 1 


Agency, Dep t. Mount Morris, 11! 
LARGE PROFITS in your own business. Shoes 17c, pants 
sic, coats 37c, dresses 15c; hundred other bargains. Free 
catalog. Established 1930 
*ublix, 557-FD, Roosevelt, Chicago. 








“UKO"’ cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. Saves 
SCap. Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample Free. 
tesco, 5007-F Irving Park,. Chicago 


RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on farmers. 
~ome making $100.00 in a week. Experience unnecessary. 
Write McNess Company, Dept. 599, Freeport, ill. 
BUSINESS BOOMING! Men, women distribute our essen- 
‘al nursery products. Full or part time. Earn $25 to $100 

weekly commissions. Chase Brothers, € eva, New York 
STRANGE “DRY'’ SHOE POLISHER. Sells like wild. 
liquids. Simply glide over shoes. 














‘eplaces messy pastes, 
Samples sent on trial Kristee 129, Akron, Ohio. 


Hubbard, 236 Grossman Blidg., 


Kansas City, Kan. 
CANADA LANDS—FREE INFORMATIO Homes 
Fertile soil—future security. 








nN. 
Canadian National. Rallways, 
Dept. M, 335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE RABBITS FOR PROFIT. Magazine puts you in touch 
with markets. Copy 10c. Booklet describing twenty breeds, 
and magazine for three months 25c. Address 

Small Stock Farmer, Dept. 1, Pearl River, N.Y. 





SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE— America’s leading magazine 
devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. Year $1, 
sample 10c. No stamps. Dept B, Lamoni, Iowa. 











nT CHINCHILLAS. K King of Rabbits. ~ Most 
Most a Small Cost. Large 
D. 8, Sellersville, Pa. 








CHIN- CHIN GI 
Valuable Fur. Best Meat. 
Profit. Willow Brook Farm, R. 





LIVE STOCK AND SUPPLIES 





CHECKS? 


WANT BIGGER PACKER 





Cattle. 
They are unrivaled in their ability to outgain and out- 
weigh any other breed of cattle on earth. 

Send for our FREE illustrated booklet “Farm Secu- 
rity With Shorthorns” that tells how Shorthorns re- 
spond to greater wartime demands for more meat and 
milk. IT’S PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC TO 
BREED SHORT. 
HORNS. Write for list 
of members, thousands 
of them all over Amer- 
ica, who have breeding 
stock for sale. 

Subscribe to the offi- 
cial breed publication, 
p a pac: pie J a World, 

ne are entury published twice month- 
— yn om gee ly. Subscription rates 
ways 2 sources of profit— Prime $1.00 per year—$2.00 
beefandanabundance of milk. for 3 years. 
Write AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept.L, 307, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 











Here’s a patriotic bargain! Guernsey breed- 
ers are accepting War Bonds at maturity 
value for some bull calves or bulls. So “Back 
the Attack with War Bonds” while buying 
superior bulls at 75¢ on the dollar. If you 
missed last month’s advertisement or put off 
action, send today for FREE information and 
list of participating breeders. 


Tue American Guernsey (arte (ius 
69 GROVE STREET, PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
THE WAR 








* HELP 
Noted for 


Milk and Meat are “ Weapons” of 
Victory! Milking Shorthorns, because 
they produce 4 percent Milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk 
breeds, offer you better opportunity 
for added production and Tt 
Get the facts — FREE! Or read Milking 

Sherthorn Journal. Trial Subscription six months, 50c, ene year $1.08 


MILKING SHORTHORH SOCIETY, Dept F4, TDexter Park, Chicago, lll, 


Help National Delense by producing mest in your back yard 
RAISING DOMESTIC RABBITS 


Old and Young can do it. Send 25¢ for Bookiet and 
Literature to = B. 
American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Ass'n. Colorade Springs, Colo. 


GOAT RAISERS: Are your animals “milking “for all 
they're worth?’ Do they maintain high production for 
months after coming fresh? The Purina plan of breeding, 
management, feeding and sanitation can help your goats 
milk up to their full capacities. Write for Free 32-page 
Goat Book, and full day's feed for a goat 

Dept. 1426 Purina Mills, St 


BUY SHROPSHIRES—the 





































Louis, Mo 





urpose and “‘twin-producing 
sheep. Unsurpassed in d meat and wool produc- 
tion. Both products of high quality. Beautiful type, 
hardy, good grazers Lambs grow and fatten readily. 
Write for breeder lists, free guidebook. American Shrop- 
shire Registry Assn., Box 10, LaPayette, Indiana 


ABORTION VACCINE! Calfhood vaccination. 
licensed Strain 19. ree literature 

Kansas City Vaccine Comp 
yards, Kansas City, Mo. Dr 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL. Dept. 307, Columbia, Mo.- 
monthly magazine crammed with helpful information. $1 
yearly—introductory 5-month SObscript on 25e 

















Government 





Department 10, Stock- 


terhaus, Owner. 








FREE CATALOG of valuable livestock books and magazines 
on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Morses, Poultry, Fur, etc 
Breeder Publication Stockyards, Chicago 
0. It. C. CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Kred sows, Gilts. Pigs 
no kin. No pedigrees. Vaccinated. Prolific. 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois 
AMERICA'S LEADING LIVESTOCK MAGAZINE. Serves en- 
tire industry. $1.00 a year. Trial: 6-months 50c 
I G Dept. F-12, cer, Indiana. 
Registered Stock or Sale. Profitable, 
Write for Free rulletin 
May wood, California 























KARAKUL SHEEP 
Easy to raise, thrive anywhere 

Addis Kelley, 
FAMOUS 0.1.C. HOGS. Write for circular and breed pub- 
lication. O. C. Vernon, Secy., Goshen, Indiana, 


HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS 


TANNING—FINE FURS. Don't wait! Ship your farm 
hides and game pelts immediately to Cownies. We will 
acknowledge shipment d send you siylesheet and full 
information on our ‘‘lifetime’’ natural tanning. Compare 
the beautiful, warm, stylish and durable fur coats for all 
the family, which we make at money-saving prices; also 
fine fur jacquettes, scarfs, robes, rugs, etc he comfort, 
utility and clothes-saving in every hide should be con 
served the Cownie Way 17 years experience 10007 
satisfaction guaranteed. If not ready to ship now, write 
us kind of skins you will have and get stylesheet 
prices, et« Cownie Tanning Company, 911 Market St 
Des Moines, Low 




















FOXES—Nir 
furbearers. 





it > day Trap the silyest fox and all 
Particulars free. Guaranteed wr 

Ed. Estabrook, Pitusteld, vt. 
TRAP FOX AND COYOTE; on bare grow “i or deep snow 
Learn moderp tricks to outwit the sly furbearer ‘ree 
illustrated circular Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn 

































ATTENTION, DEALERS! 


COLEMAN PARTS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


YES, WE CAN REPAIR YOUR 
COLEMAN IRONS, = 






















Now you, too, can keep your own essential 
Coleman appliances working like new. 
Increased material allowances to us now 
make vital repair parts available at your 
Coleman dealer's! 

Take your old Coleman appliance to 
your dealer's mow for repair work. If he 
does not have the needed parts, have him 
order them right away! Keep’emW orking! 


FREE! Mail postcard for free booklet tell- 
ing ‘“‘How To Make ’Em Work Like New!” 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO., Dept. FJ-18 


Wichita, Kans. Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Toronto, Canada 318 


Los Angeles, Calif. 























On duty with the Army and 
Navy, Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers 
serve America in all parts of the 
world. On the home front, too, 
they help protect the nation 
against crippling fire losses 
Farms, businesses, and institu- 
tions essential to the war effort 
can now, under preference rat- 
ing, secure Fyr-Fyter Extin- 
guishers. After the war, Fyr- 
Fyters will be available to all. 
Valuable Fyr-Fyter Distributor- 
ships will then be open for our 
enlarged and improved line.Send 
us some information about your- 
self if you would like to be con- 
sidered for our post-war organ 

irvation, 





R. C. Iddings 
President 
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PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 





Prospect Improves—So.pier—‘“Sir, from 
what height do we have to jump?” 
Paratroop Orricer—‘“Well, you'll start at 
500 feet.” 

“Couldn’t we start about 200 feet?” 


“No—your parachute wouldn’t have time to 
open.” 
“Parachute! Oh—we get a parachute, do 
we?” 
Changing Voice Jack —‘Hello—is that 


you, Jake? It don’t sound like your voice.” 
VOICE it’s me.” 

Jack—*Say, could you let me have ten bucks 
over the week-end?” 

Vorce-—“Okay—lI'll ask him when he comes 


“Sure 


in. 


At It Again—SaLtes Manacer—“You mean 
to say the Minneapolis Board of Education 
wouldn’t even see you?” 

Biste SALesMAN-—“No—they got word 
somehow that the New Testament was full 
of St. Paul and never mentioned their town 


at all.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


We pay chaplains to pray for Congress 
every morning, and now if we would put one 
in every bureau in Washington we might get 
somewhere. 


If you don’t keep a diary, how are you 
going to tell what you were worried about 
this time last year? 


Uncle Sam’s new debt limit will be $200,- 
000,000,000, which is bigger than my limit 
by eleven ciphers and three dollars. 


My nephew Ed says he will not convert 
from oil to coal, and he won’t convert from 
coal to oil. He will go right on using corn- 
cobs and chunks, 


Maybe it was sulfa and molasses that our 
grandmothers used to give us for a tonic in 


spring. 


One good thing about rationing—a few 
people are getting it 


dozen million city 















by, ee Et 





Bo Beouas — 


a 





dumb — she 
dividing head 


from a supersonic reflectoscope.” 


“Really, she’s awfully 
doesn’t know a spiral 


through their heads that before food comes 
out of a can it has to be grown and put there. 


eat care- 


Easy Diagnosis—Docror—‘“You 
lots of 


fully, don’t smoke or drink, 
sleep, have no girl friends, yet you have 
this feeling of constriction around the fore- 
head and temples?” ; 

PaTIENT—“That’s right, doc. What is it?” 


get 


Doctror-——“‘Very simple—-your halo is too 
tight.” 
Supreme Joy—InteRvirwer “You have 


risen to such a height, you really have every- 
thing to make you happy, have you not?” 
Great Actor-—‘Just one thing is lacking 

I can never sit in the audience and see my- 
self act.” 


Found Out Too Much——-Burrum—*“Yes, I 
worked myself right into bankruptcy.” 
ScurrFumM—‘“How so?” 

“I spent two years analyzing the business 
and getting so I understand it, and then 
when I brought my report to the boss he 
took one look at it and gave me the business.” 








ee 


“Sure glad you saw that item in the paper about the fishing industries needing 


more me! 


” 
i! 

















1063 RANSPORT. VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
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‘king —Keprinted by permission of The Corn Belt Farm Dailies 

see my- ‘ait ‘ . . ‘ 
lonnage of livestock hauled from farms to market by truck reached 
record proportions in 1942. Trucks delivered 62.8 per cent or nearly 

“Yes, | two-thirds of the cattle, hog and sheep tonnage. A total of 9,250,850 

” ~ = 

y- tons of meat animals was marketed by truck, a gain of 866,190 tons 

ihinialia over the previous year. It is estimated that 3,144,161 truck loads or 

us 23% - 

d then $2,195,000,000 worth of cattle, hogs and sheep were trucked to markets. 

noss he While hogs lead in numbers, cattle tonnage 1s nearly twice as large... 





oaaai Motor trucks have won a secure place among livestock farmers because 

ot advantages in marketing cattle, hogs and sheep and in their adapta- 
A bility to the many farm transport needs. The truck brings markets and 
| trading centers within quick and easy reach. Feed and feeding stock, 
as well as materials and supplies, are conveniently hauled with the 








truck from the nearby trading center, or from more distant points. The a a ee 


a motor truck, because of its flexibility, is put to innumerable uses on Defense Transportation, recently stated: 

an. : . 1 9: a ; Rae “Automotive Transportation is absolutely essen- 
the farn Icluding crop production and harvesting eee - 

a, including crop | d 5 tial to the winning of the War. Goods must reach 

é. If the farm is to continue to function at anywhere near capacity, the their destinations and workers must get to their 





. : : jobs... ontime.’’ Join the 
motor truck must be kept in operation, ee Wiel, Minima 


tion Corps and keep your 


BACK THE ATTACK... BUY MORE WAR BONDS a tian 


is pledged to help you. 





CONSERVATION CORPS 
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GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 


_——— DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


li Home of GMC Trucks and Yellow Coaches .. Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 
needing 





©1943, The Studebaker Corporation 


One job that calls for plenty of motor trucks 


HERE has been little “sleeping late”’ motor trucks must be available in order supply spare parts or attempt to get them 
for anyone in America’s farm homes to get food to America’s tables and its for you. 
y § ) 


these past two war years. men-at 
P y Studebaker also offers free its valuable, 


No“E” award flags fly above our nation’s Because of military requirements, the new, 48-page handbook, “Care and 
farms. Yet they’ve set a new food pro manufacture of trucks for civilian use has Maintenance of the Farm Truck in War- 
duction record in 1943, for the seventh been drastically restricted. But Studebaker time”. This book applies to all makes of 
consecutive year. dealers have mobilized to help trucks and thousands who use 
p their tucks in "it say every farmer should have 


{ 


One help sorely needed | 9y every tarm 
producing “food for freedom”’ is depend und operating condition. Bb conse area one. Get your copy through 


able transportation. "hatever make of truck you any Studebaker dealer — or 


ne 


Virtually 100 per cent of most crops the Studebaker dealer in write for it to Studebaker Truck 


make their first off-the-farm movement by you locality will gladly inspect nigeieaele Division, Dept. F-4, South 


highway—which means that serviceable n rvice it regularly — and Stortérecdda Bend 27, Indiana. 


STUDEBAKER 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying 
Fortress—multiple-drive military trucks—other vital war matériel 











